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Biko, Fanon 
and American 
Black thought 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

(I am pleased to give my column to the following 
contribution from a Black worker-student relating to our 
forthcoming pamphlet, “Frantz Fanon, Soweto and Amer- 
ican Black Thought." — CD.) 

On Sept. 13 Steve Biko died while being held in de- 
tention by the South African police. Since then there 
have been demonstrations after demonstrations within 
and without South Africa; no less than 20,000 attended 


his funeral (there would have been more if police had 


not turned others away). 

- As witnessed by its crackdown, the South African 
government thinks it can kill Biko’s thought and legacy 
just as it killed him. However, as the German philosopher 
Hegel said in The Philosophy of Mind, “When individuals 
and nations get into their heads the concept of full blown 
liberty, there is nothing like it in its uncontrollable 
strength, just because it is the very essence of mind and 


that as its very actuality . . .” 
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Editorial, article: War, peace or revolution 



Shifting alliances in the Middle East 


On this note let us look at Biko’s Black Conscious- 
iless, Frantx Fanon, Soweto, and American Black 
Thought. 

What is new in the South African revolt of today 
that distinguishes it from 1956 and Montgomery is the 
maturity of the age. For although it is a “local situation” 
(as Vorster put it), because we live in a crisis-ridden, 
state-eapitalist, imperialist world, it could not help but 
have an international impact. At a time when the Afri- 
can nations were still in disarray over the splitting of 
the OAU over Angola, playing around with -the super- 
powers of Russia, China, and the U.S., this ’local situa- 
tion” not only shocked the rulers but unfolded a new 
banner of freedom and fired the imaginations of the 
world revolutionaries. 

The South African revolt exposed the lie of Kissin- 
ger’s safari to Africa to offer the Black African nations 
the crumb of “majority rule” in Rhodesia, while leaving 
racist South Africa intact, just as today it exposes the 
lie of Jimmy Carter’s (and his Black flunkey Andrew 
Young’s) concern over “human rights.” As Biko said, 
“Carter is smarter than Nixon; he uses Young’s color as 
a special passport to the Third World, to further the 
American system in the world.” 

INTERNATIONAL DIMENSION 

It is no accident that the events in South Africa 
take on an international dimension. In his article on 
Black Consciousness, Biko states: 

“It is often claimed that the advocates of Black 
Consciousness are hemming themselves into a closed 
world, choosing to weep on each others’ shoulders and 
thereby cutting out useful dialogue with the rest of the 
world. Yet I feel that Black people . . . choosing to reject 
colonialism and white domination and to build around 
themselves their own values, standards, and outlooks, 
have at last established a solid base for meaningful 
cooperation amongst themselves in the larger battle of 
the Third World against the rich nations.” 

What I have been trying to show so far is that there 
is a dialectical relationship between theory and practice, 
that each by itself is one-sided. There is a movement 
from practice to theory as well as a movement from 
theory to practice, and revolution happens only when 
these two movements meet. 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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by Raya Dunayevskaya ■- 
National Chairwoman, News & Letters Committees 
The two months that have elapsed since Sa- 
dat’s spectacular peace trip to Jerusalem on Nov. 
9 saw it all very nearly collapse in Ismalia Dec. 
26. There the initiator of a possible new stage for 
Middle East relations, Sadat, and the guest super- • 
hawk, Israeli Prime Minister Begin, far from 
coming out with a joint statement of agreement, 
produced an expression of irreconcilable posi- 
tions, all couched in diplomatic but unmistakable 
language. 11 • Two days later Begin spelled out the euphem- 
isms “Palestinian -administrative autonomy” and “self- 
rule” in language that brought approval from his Knes- 
set. (2) All others, however, could not but read those 26 
points as bat one non-euphemistic imperialistic point: 
continued military occupation both of the West Bank of 
Jordan (which Begin persisted in calling Judea and 
Samaria) and the Egyptian Gaza Strip. 

We must now modify the expression, “all others” to 


‘'•The key paragraph of the Ismalia statement, Dec. 
26, reads: “The Egyptian and Israeli delegations here 
discussed the Palestinian problem. The position of Egypt 
is that on the West Bank and the Gaza Strip a Pales- 
tinian state should be established. The position of Israel 
is that Palestinian Arabs in Judea, Samaria, the West 
Bank of Jordan and the Gaza Strip should enjoy self- 
rule.” 

cl >The N.Y. Times, 12/29/77 ran the 26 point Begin 
Plan on p. A8. 
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Palestinians — key to Mideast crisis. 


read all others “except President Carter.” He managed 
to find “self-rule” under Israeli guns “flexible”! Where 
upon President Sadat must have burned up the private 
line to the White House. What he publicly declared 
“made my job more difficult” must have been concretized 
more precisely on the private line, sufficiently shaking 
up Carter’s scheduled six-nation nine-day whirlwind tour 
to make room for o*e unscheduled stop at Aswan. It is 
this that became the focal point of the whole, not only 
the Middle East whole, but globally, from India to 
France, 

Just as the question of Palestine was raised at the 
very start of the trip in Poland, and just as Helmut 
Schmidt was found hovering in the shadows in Egypt, 
(as did King Hussein in Iran and elsewhere), so Saudi 
Arabia held the reins to world oil while Carter ended 
the trip beefing up NATO, Jan. 5, 1978 — all readying 
for confrontations world-wide, with very different and 
unequal weapons, it is true; but the same exploitative 
class goals. In any case, by the . time Caster reached 
home shores on Jan. 6 he declared Sadat to be “one of 
the most courageous men in the world,” and one defin- 
itely in favor of another euphemism — “principles” — 
under which the irreconcilable positions are allowed to 
flounder while U.S. imperialism makes the final decision. 

Lest we forget Sadat’s equally hawk-like past, espe- 
cially the Yom Kippur war he launched in 1973, Sadat 
made sure that Begin knew he is no different now. Thus 
on the very day of the Ismalia statement when both 
leaders still smiled, Mustafa, editor of Akhbar al-Yoni, 
wrote: “The' meetings in Ismalia were not with delegates 
of the state of Israel, but with Shylock . . . Jewish 
usurer exacting his pound of flesh.” 

JOINT U.S.-RUSSIAN STATEMENT AND 
CARTER'S ZIGZAGS 

No, it wasn’t courage or any other psychological 
characteristic thai brought both hawks together . . . “for 
peace,” any more than it was the characteristic of being 
hawk and extreme Rightwinger that enabled Nixon to 
open this decade with his spectacular visit to China. 
In all cases, it is the concrete, not the “general,” which 
drives to action. In the case of Nixon it was the Vietnaih 
war that the U.S. was losing, not only on the battlefield, 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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WOMAN AS REASON 


Rosa Luxemburg, revolutionary theoretician 


January is the month of the brutal murder of Rosa 
Luxemburg, the only woman history records as a great 
Marxist theoretician as well as revolutionary leader. 
When Luxemburg was savagely executed by pre- 
Nazi vigilantes on Jan. 15, 1919, at the age of 48, the 
German Revolution then in progress was beheaded -as 
well. The uniqueness of Rose Luxemburg as a beacon for 
our day is not due to her martyrdom, but to her theo- 
retical revolutionary legacy, which is solid ground we 
can build on today. 

In the 59 years since, Luxemburg has been relegated 
to martyrdom by Marxists, and stripped of her sex by 
feminists who ignore her because she supposedly didn’t 
write about women. Although Luxemburg spent three 
months speaking for suffrage in the very period of her 
most intense battles with the leadership of the Second 
International over its fatal reformism, we have only one 
1912 speech on “Women’s Suffrage and Class Struggle” 
preserved and translated into English. 

I disagree with many of her . theories, especially her 
position . on the National Question. But none matched ' 
her view against bureaucracy, against imperialism; for 
elemental revolution. Therefore it is vital for today’s 
women’s liberationists to know Luxemburg’s life and 
works — first and foremost her dedication to working 
out revolutionary theory for her historic period. 



Rosa 

Luxemburg 

1910 


FIRST FIGHT AGAINST REFORMISM 

From the start, when she arrived in Germany, 1898, 
as 'an exile from her native Poland, Rosa Luxemburg 
immediately entered the battle of ideas withjn the first 
mass Marxist party. Her essay Reform or Revolution? 
brilliantly exposed the tendency in the German Social 
Democracy that substituted economic and legal changes 
for the revolutionary seif-development of the masses. 

She was vilified by the German party for being fe- 
male, young, Polish and Jewish, But most of all, she was 
attacked for holding fast to the self-activity of the work- 
ing class — its spontaneity and creativity, its forms of 
revolt like the mass strike and its revolutionary Reason 
— at a time when the advent of monopoly capitalism and 
imperialism had led a whole generation of Marxists to 
reformism. • ' 

La fighting Bernstein, the leader of those who wished 
to remove the “dialectical scaffolding” from Marx’s “ma- 
terialism,” she pointed out that he was “really attacking 
the specific mode of thought employed by the conscious 
proletariat in its struggle for liberation . . . For it is our 
dialectical system that shows the working class the trans- 
itory character of its yoke, proving to the workers the 
inevitability of their victory, and has already realized 
the revolution in the domain of thought.”* 

SEXIST EVASION OF THEORY , 

Throughout her life, Rosa Luxemburg was the target 
of sexist attacks, by the capitalist world that slandered 
her as “Bloody Rosa,” and by her party, in which she 
and her colleague Clara Zetkin were called “witches” 
and “bitches.” Luxemburg refused to respond to such 
attacks, because she considered them an excuse not to 
debate the fundamental issues she was raising about 
socialist revolution. The leadership of the Social Democ- 
racy wanted nothing' more than to shunt her off to the 


women’s organizations, far from any theoretic work, so 
Luxemburg made sure she “knew nothing” about women. 

By refusing to recognize what we have to learn from 
Luxemburg — mpst importantly, the heed and ability of 
wonfen to develop Marxist theory for our age — today’s 
feminists are imitating the Social Democracy’s kind of 
compartmentalization of women. It seems it is easier to 
sit around in elitist groups speculating on whether or 
not , Shakespeare had a sister, than to study a revolu- 
tionary theoretician so great that even her mistakes can 
teach us more about our capitalist world and the revolu- 
tion than most theoreticians of either sex. ' 

Like Rosa Luxemburg’s time of crisis, ours is a time 
to study the roots of capitalist society so that we are pre- 
pared to transform it totally. After 100 years of perver- 
sions of Marxism, first with reformism and betrayal, 
secondly with state-capitalism, all permeated with sexism 
in the fore in every country in the world, we cannot al- 
low the exclusion of women as Reason as well as force 
from any revolutionary theory. Just as Luxemburg turned 
to Marx himself to fight those who failed to meet the 
challenge of the mass strike and imperialism, so we need 
Marx’s philosophy to work out an alternative to all the 
so-called socialists who exclude half the population from 
creating their own destinies. .» 

In our recent pamphlet. Sexism, Politics and Revolu- 
tion in Mao’s China, by exposing both the sexism and 
alienated labor in China, we laid down a challenge to 
all theoreticians who separate the two. Now, by publish- 
ing Marx’s CAPITAL and Today’s Global Crisis, Raya 
Dunayevskaya is also challenging all feminists to. become 
Marxist theoreticians. We can afford to do no less if, so 
many years after Luxemburg’s death, revolution is fin- 
ally to lead to freedom for all. 

— Anne Molly Jackson 


?See Reform or Revolution? The most comprehen- 
sive-. selection in English of Luxemburg’s writings is Rosa 
Luxemburg Speaks, Published by Pathfinder Press. 

Supreme workers end strike, 
but still get few benefits 

Chicago, 111. — Workers at the Supreme Life In- 
surance Co. went on strike on Dec. 6. By Dec. 16 a con- 
tract was signed with a 26 percent increase in pay over 
33 months, and two new holidays, Martin Luther King’s 
birthday and Christmas Eve. The following are com- 
ments from a striker News & Letters talked with as we 
were out supporting the picket line: 

‘ “Most people here make $100 a week gross, and in 
the, branch office some make $92 a week. We have to 
pay our own life insurance and hospitalization. One man 
has worked here 32 years and makes $132 a week. The 
union was just recognized Sept. 1. We have been 
negotiating since then, but the company did not move 
at all until we went on strike. 

“Nearly all the workers here are women and the 
majority do not have anyone to help them financially 
except themselves, and many have big families. Supreme 
is 100 percent Black — the employees, policy holders, 
and the management. Ray Irby, the president, takes the 
money and lives out in Flossmore, Illinois. He has got 
four limousines. Here we barely make enough to ride 
the bus to work. 

“When people have an insurance claim, it takes them 
forever and a day to pay. They are supposed to pay 
within 30 days, tut it takes them at least two or three 
months. Some poor people who live in this neighbor- 
hood eveh have to get a collection agency to get money 
out of them. But if you live on Lake Shore Drive or in ' 
the suburbs, you get paid right away.” 

— Woman striker 


Penn cleaning staff victory 

•Philadelphia, Pa. — The cleaning staff at the 
University of Pennsylvania, which .was fired 
without notice last summer, has won its fight to 
he rehired (see News & Letters, October, 1977). 
All 343 workers, except for a few who are going 
to retire, will be back on the job in January, 
with baqk pay, a five percent raise and full benefits. 
The victory was due in part to the state cutting off the 
university’s appropriation because of publicity about its 
union-busting. 

This fall, there were two campus rallies in support 
of the workers, members of Teamsters Local 115. They 
were attended by students and staff members, including 
some from the secretarial-clerical organizing group. 
There was also a Teamsters Union demonstration on 
campus; I know of a couple of guys who .came from 
Wilkes-Barre for it. The Teamsters drove their rigs 
around the campus for an hour, making a fantastic 
racket. The Penn Strike Support Committee picketed 
the president of the university and the trustees. 

Of course, what was behind everything was the sol- 
idarity of the strikers, who were out every day in the 
worst weather, at building entrances. Penn’s strategy 
was to try to make individual arrangements with the 
cleaners, finding some jobs and offering some money- 
A lot of publicity was put out about the workers refus- 
ing new jobs, but they stuck together and won everyone’s 
lob back. 

There was also a Student Committee Against the 
Teamsters — small but active — which I find hard to 
understand. A number of kids at Penn, seem to think 
every Teamster is a cross between Stalin and Godzilla, 
and their education isn’t helping them get over that 
blind spot. Most of the cleaners I’ve talked with are 
glad they joined the union last June, in spite of the 
long strike. 

— Student supporter 



In Paraguay, rumors of the sexual abuse of peasant 
girls, aged 8 to 14, in a house maintained and used by 
the highest government officials, have been proven true. 
The woman .who exposed this horror was herself im- 
prisoned! and tortured but escaped to the U.S. last year. 
Paraguay’s dictator, Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, who has 
provided a haven for Nazi war criminals during his 23 
years in' power, and yet has received over $6 million a 
year in U.S. aid, figures prominently in this depravity. 

* * * 

In Rome on Dec. 10, 5,000 women demonstrated to 
demand the right to free choice in having abortions in 
Italy. Speakers at a rally called for a referendum on the 
issue of abortion, which caused the downfall of the 
government last year. 

* * * 

Over 4,000 women demonstrated in Keren, Eritrea 
on Nov. 1 to protest being treated as property and to 
demand the right to full participation in their nation’s 
struggle for independence from Ethiopia. 

* * 

Marlene Roan Eagle, a young Oglala Sioux woman 
who has been charged with murder for killing her hus- 
band while he was beating her, hag been acquitted on 
the grounds of self-defense. 

| v * * * 

On Nov. 15, 2,000 women, men and children protest- 
ing the Carter Administration’s cut-off of abortion funds 
foq low-income women, picketed and held a rally at 
New York University Law School where HEW Secretary 
Joseph Califano was to receive an award. At one point 
during his appearance, 50 persons silently stood and 
raised coat hangers to symbolize the dangers of back- 
alley abortions. (Information from Off Our Backs.) 

Bitter end t<T Essex strike 

Elwood, Ind. — The women workers at Essex 
Wire Corporation ratified a three-year contract 
on Dec. 21 which hardly differs ffom what the 
company originally offered at the beginning of 
their strike in June, 1977 (See News & Letters, 
Oct.- Dec.', 1977.) ■ 

Many strikers, in discussing the ratification, said 
that the UAW International, of which the Essex work- 
ers have been members for 11 years, had not come 
through yn anything. The base pay under the old con- 1 
tract was $2.76 an hour. The new contract calls for a 
raise of 61 cents over three years, which doesn't even 
begin, to catch up with inflation. 

One worker reported, “There were a few changes 
in language in the contract — rotation of operators, a 
little extra on the grievance procedure, and $37 a week 
sick pay instead of $35. But for that we had to give up 
a penny of our raise. 

“At the ratification meeting, the vote was 70 to 44 
to go back in. The meeting was called in a hurry — the 
woman who had been shot on the picket line didn’t even 
know about it. I think if all 181 who were eligible to 
vote had been notified, the ratification might have been 
defeated.” 

Essex now says it will drop its lawsuit against the 
UAW International. But some Essex strikers still face 
criminal charges, and are worried about whether or not 
the UAW will pay their fines. 

Last November, several Essex strikers and the pres- 
ident of Local 1663 came to Detroit to get a -hearing 
with the UAW International Executive Board, - which 
was meeting at the time, over the UAW’s refusal to pay 
the strikers’ legal fees. Several strikers were facing jail 
sentences at the time. 

Because the Essex workers had received so much 
support from independent women’s liberation groups in 
the Chicago area, including Union W.A.G.E. and Wom- 
en’s Liberation-News & Letters, they asked women in 
Detroit to put pressure on Solidarity House for their 
hearing. But when the time came, the only people who 
came down in the snow to picket and leaflet and tell 
the Essex workers’ story to the ne\ys media were the 
people from Women’s Liberation-News & Letters. Two 
women from the International Socialists, who have also 
publicized the strike, came down to the picket line, but 
left right away, saying that it was “too small” and 
“looked like a defeat.” _It got good coverage on TV 
anyway. 

As one worker summed up the strike, “The UAW 
doesn’t give a damn about women. They think they don’t 
have to worry, with all their big locate of thousands of 
workers. But Essex found all the scabs they needed here 
at $3 an hour. That can happen to the big locals, too. 

. “This is the biggest sell-out in history, but we are 
not going to give up. We are going to start by getting 
the scabs into .the union so we can’t be decertified. 

We may have lost the battle, but we’re going to win the 
war.” 
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Worker reviews new pamphlet on Marx's Capital 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

I have just had a chance to read a new News & 
Letters pamphlet, Marx’s CAPITAL and Today’s Global 
Crisis, which, in the crisis we are now facing, every 
worker should be reading. 

This pamphlet shows what other workers have done 
in times of crisis — the Civil War in the U.S., the Paris 
Commune, the fight for the eight-hour day. In each case 
it was working people who moved to solve the questions. 
Today we are again in crisis, and no one is going to be 
able to solve this except working people. 

The greatest thing that workers today can learn is 
that workers everywhere — in the United States, in 
Japan, in Germany — are one class, and with the multi- 
nationals, we are working for the same companies, no 
matter what part of the world we work in. 

The pamphlet points out how workers became inter- 
national, had an international unity with the First Work- 
ingmen’s International and the fight in Europe and in 
America for the fight-hour day. That was how they 
fought those who were oppressing them. 

The chapter on the Civil War in the U.S. explains 
how Marx understood that Lincoln was not the real hero 
of the Civil War, that he wanted a white man’s consti- 
tutional war, and that the Blacks demanding freedom 
became the cutting edge both of the Civil War and of 
the fight of white labor for an eight-hour day. 

Today we are faced with a huge unemployed army. 
Marx had long ago spoken of the unemployed army as 
being the gravediggers of this society. But what was 
shocking to read in this pamphlet is that there are 
some revolutionaries who have so misunderstood Marx 
that they have analyzed the unemployed army as the 
necessary prop to keep capitalism going! 

I was trying to figure out why someone who wants 
a new society, like Ernest Mandel, would say such a 
thing. I don’t believe he really understands labor at the 
point of production to the point where we will rebel. 
Mandel also talks about a new society as a society of 
associated producers. 

But today we are already associated producers in a 
factory. I am in association with hundreds of fellow 
workers, an exploitative association. The key is that 
we are not freely associated producers. That was Marx’s 
phrase. The question of a new society turns on the ques- 
tion of associated labor vs. freely associated labor. 

I have two sons, 19 and 20, who can’t find jobs. 
When I look at them 1 think about all the young people 
in this society who need jobs, and whose energy when 
they can’t find any work, is used to break laws and end 


up in jaiL This system has 10 million unemployed. 

I want very much for many many working people 
to read this pamphlet, and not only to read it but to 
discuss it with others — to add in their own ideas. We 
in News & Letters are going to be having a series of 
discussions about this pamphlet, about the crisis we are 
in. (See schedule, p. 11.) 

I hope you will look in this issue of News & Letters 
and write to the News & Letters local near where you 
live and plan to attend their discussions. This is one 
way we can begin to solve the crisis of our society. 


Detroit, Mich. — When they talk about safety at 
Uniroyal, they talk about accidents but not about health 
problems. But health failures are accidents and safety 
hazards too, just like' the “regular” kind of accident’ 
even if they aren’t recognized that way. 

Safety is a real problem here. The work is danger- 
ous all over the plant whether it’s in the mill-room 
where you can hardly breathe sometimes, or in the 
building departments where they run you ragged, or 
the press rooms, or even in trucking and warehousing. 

You could have a bad back or heart, or a rupture, 
or bad lungs, or anything else, but you still have to keep 
up with the job they give you if you intend to keep it. 

With the piece-work system it’s worse, especially 
if you get irregular material to work with or something 
is wrong with the machinery, especially since delay time 
'doesn’t pay anywhere near what it should. You feel so 
much pressure that it’s easy to get caught up in it and 
pushed beyond your limit, and destroy your health or 
have an accident. 

Nothing is done to look after the general health of 
the workers here, and when something does happen it 
is treated as the worker’s responsibility and it never 
gets blamed on the pressure. But that awful pressure 
to do and keep your job is really the biggest hazard. 

I saw in the newspaper a few days ago that a factory 
owner out west is suing the Supreme Court to close down 
the OSHA job safety agency. I’m glad we have OSHA 
since it’s the only government protection we have, but 
they usually take safety from the wrong angle. They 
look at machinery dangers but not at the people and 
the danger of the work itself to their health. The 
safety problem won’t be solved until it is in our own 
hands since we’re the only ones who can decide what 
kind of work we should or shouldn’t be doing. 

— Uniroyal worker 


Work hazardous at Uniroyal 
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Fleetwood 

t 

Detroit, Mich. — There is a worker on the glass line 
whose situation is not widely enough known. He was 
out of the plant all last summer because he had cancer. 
He underwent major thoracic surgery to remove a tumor. 
When he came back to the plant in October and re- 
quested light duty while he recuperated from the surg- 
ery and built back his strength, Fleetwood sent him to 
their clinic doctor, who approved light duty for two 
months with a reexamination then. The doctor was 
going to mail this report to Labor Relations. 

But when this worker reported for work and was 
assigned to the glass line, he told the foreman he was 
supposed to be put on light duty. The foreman, Mc- 
Donald, just joked around and said, “All my jobs are 
light duty.” Then Labor Relations said they couldn’t 
find his papers. All this time he is doing the kind of 
strenuous lifting and pushing that even the doctor Fleet- 
wood selected had said he was not up to. 

This worker then went back to the doctor, got an- 
other light duty form, and handed it directly to the 
foreman and heard nothing about it. Finally this man 
took a third light duty form and gave it this time to the 
alternate committeewoman to file for him. A week or 
so later nothing had been done with it. 

This man has been struggling with the job in the 
glass line for three months now, a month longer than 
the original light duty approval. That happened not only 
because of Fleetwood management, but also the union 
did not handle it in a timely way. If you want anything 
from the union you practically have to drop dead before 
they’ll do anything. 

— Fleetwood worker, afternoons 

Dodge Truck 

Warren, Mich. — Workers in the medium line pit 
object to the way spare tire carriers occassionally come 
Unattached from truck chassis; the carriers and spare 
tires, which weigh between 40 and 70 pounds each, fall 
on. anyone underneath in the pit. Sometimes the tires 
just fall off the carriers. Most of the time the spares 
and carriers fall on the worker who has to tighten the 
carriers. 

One worker who was doing that job (and who had 


less than a week in the plant) received gashes requiring 
several stitches on his face. Another worker doing the 
job was thrown against the pit wall by a falling spare, 
and received a back injury. 

The regular worker on the job has back and neck 
ailments due to blows from falling spares. He com- 
plained about this safety hazard several times to his 
chief steward Ron Finch and the committeeman Jack 
Barrett. And the medical department which became con- 
cerned after treating the worker so often for injuries 
from this job got labor relations to inspect the job. 

The answer by both union representatives and labor 
relations- is that people further up the line who loose- 
•assemble the carriers and put the spares on them will 
have to do a better job. As if pitting workers against 
each other isn’t bad enough, Barrett, when he was Dept. 
9171 afternoon shift chief steward, told one worker who 
complained about the falling spares that Arab workers 
up the line were responsible. 

Many final line workers, including pit workers, 
recently stopped working when fumes from newly 
painted chassis were too strong. Our union representa- 
tives and Chrysler can’t ignore safety hazards when we 
agree to act in this manner for our own safety. What 
will it take to get them to stop the spare tires and 
carriers from falling on people in the pit? 

— Main building worker 
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UAW betrays 
Trenton plant 
strike leaders 

by John Allison 

The life-blood of the labor movement has always 
been the wildcat strike. All unions, and especially the 
UAW with its flying squadrons in the early organizing 
days, were formed by what would be called wildcatters. 

I raise this question because of what happened in 
the recent Chrysler Trenton plant strike. When this 
strike was settled, the leaders of the union’s flying 
squadron were singled out to be fired by Chrysler man- 
agement. 

The local union, the UAW International and 
Chrysler agreed to the terms, and used the grievance 
procedures outlined in the contract to try to get the 
fired workers back to work. ■ 

It’s no secret to the rank-and-file workers that when 
this procedure is used to settle grievances that the um- 
pire always rules in favor of the company. The umpire 
is bound by the contract language, and it says that dis- 
putes are to be solved through the grievance procedure. 

There’s nothing that says workers have a right to 
go out on wildcat strikes, so how could there be any 
ruling in favor of the strikers? Workers know the only 
way for all to get back is for all to stick together and 
refuse to settle anything unless all workers are returned 
to w.ork. 

The so-called labor leaders in that UAW district 
sounded like they were begging Chrysler for a favor 
instead of demanding what was right for the workers. 
And when Chrysler management turned them down. In- 
stead of taking a stand for the fired workers, they 
tucked their tails and grieved in writing . . . which they 
knew was doomed to fail. 

This is the way the union bureaucrats are killing 
off the reaj fighters and draining the life-blood of the 
union. When the rank-and-file sees these fighters sacri- 
ficed by the UAW bureaucrats, they know they can only 
trust themselves to do what’s right. 

Murder of striking miner 
sets new battle stage 

Morgantown, V. Va. — When the bullets from the 
gun of the company-hired killer of the Diamond Coal 
Co. in eastern Kentucky crashed through the body of 
retired coal miner Mark Lewis on Friday, Jan. 6, every- 
thing changed in the negotiations between the United 
Mine Workers and the coal companies. 

Hundreds of scab coal mines that had been oper- 
ating before Jan. 6 were closed on Monday morning, 
Jan. 9 when thousands of UMW coal mine pickets spread 
throughout the coal fields to shut down scab operations. 
The strong efforts to shut down the scab coal loading 
operation in Indiana received much publicity, but it was 
only one battle of many that took place in the coal 
regions and are continuing. 

With each passing day the struggle grows more 
bitter, as scab coal operators try to keep their oper- 
ations open and the striking miners come out in force 
to close them down. There is very little of these daily 
battles that ever gets into the national press — or even 
the local press — but it goes on day in, day out 

The main issue deadlocking the contract negotia- 
tions is the strike question. The operators are demanding 
strong provisions in the contract to prohibit strikes and 
to penalize any miners who do go out on strike. The 
miners, on the other hand, are demanding the right to 
strike over local grievances, and want that right spelled 
out in the contract. 

Miners are making this demand because the oper- 
ators literally ignored their grievances and because the 
grievance procedure permitted the operators to appeal 
to arbitrators, with the result that it took almost a year 
to process a grievance. The miners were forced to strike 
to protect themselves from injury or death when coal 
operators refused to act on health and safety grievances, 
and they refuse to be caught in that same vise in this 
next contract. 

In the meantime, the daily press keeps printing the 
coal operators’ propaganda about how much coal there is 
stockpiled and that the coal miners are only hurting 
themselves by staying out on strike. The truth is, how'- 
ever, that many economic segments are already feeling 
the pinch of depleted coal stocks, and each passing day 
strengthens the miners’ hand. 

And the rank-and-file miners have made their posi- 
tion very clear. They demand the right to strike to de- 
fend their lives, arid they mean to get that right. If 
UMW President Arnold Miller compromises on this is- 
sue, the rank-and-file will never ratify the contract. 
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Detroit community demands Nazis 


Detroit, Mich. — Over 150 people picketed in 
front of a Nazi headquarters in Detroit on Dec. 
19 — just two days after it had publicly opened — 
to demand that the Nazis get out of our neighbor- 
hood and out of the city. 

The Nazis had painted two swastikas and the words 
“white power” on the storefront of what they called a 
bookstore, and immediately local residents expressed 
outrage that Nazis would expect to be accepted in South- 
west Detroit, which is majority-white but includes many 
ethnic groups— Latinos, Arabs and East Europeans. 

Members of News and Letters Committees who live 
in the neighborhood organized a demonstration to show 
their opposition to the Nazis, and to allow them no 
breathing space to freely spread their race hatred. 

With less than a day’s notice, between 150 and 200 
neighborhood residents and merchants, auto workers 
from nearby plants, women’s liberationists and activists 
from left organizations all demonstrated, carrying signs 
like “Genocide is not debatable” and “Nazis out of our 
neighborhood.” 

NAZIS AT SCHOOLS 

Jewish organizations were unfortunately absent from 
this demonstration. So was the NAACP. Despite the 
“wait and see” attitude of their leaderships, however, 
individual members did participate. 

After this demonstration we learned that the land- 
lord had served the Nazis with an eviction notice, but 
that legal appeals could keep them there for months. 
We also heard that, the Nazis were distributing leaflets 
at nearby schools promising death for Jews and depor- 
tation to Africa for Blacks, and that some young kids 



Pickets demand Nazis get out of Detroit at Ford Auditorium 
during Mayor's inaugural ceremonies Jan. 4. 


were saying they liked the Nazis because they were 
against Blacks. 

PICKET AGAIN 

We called for a second demonstration on Dec. 28 
in front of the Nazi headquarters. Even more people 
participated in this demonstration. News and Letters 
members carried such signs as “ ‘Deploring’ and ‘Ignor- 
ing’ won’t stop the Nazis,” and “Human Power is its 
own end.’” 



Study shows young workers reject copitolist production 


Sometimes before he went inside, the mine boss would 
drive up and ask him to double up. Off he’d go to work 
another turn.” 

Consider what we are up against today. Most — 66 
percent — young people 16 to 24 want to work. Among 
them, 12 percent are jobless, and among Black youths, 
it’s 33 percent. In many ghettos, it’s as high as 70 per- 
cent! Also, some 13 percent of the students who want to 
work can’t find jobs, which makes staying in school or 
college that much harder. 

For young workers with jobs, the Jan. 1 minimum 
wage increase to $2.65 an hour leaves them below pov- 
erty level, to say nothing of inflation’s bite of the future 
increases. 


by Jim Mills 

A University of Michigan study claims that young 
workers who refuse the “highly directive, arbitrary 
practices” of supervisory personnel, are responsible for 
a 10-year drop in productivity in the U.S. This finding 
reveals young workers’ growing refusal to accept the 
goal of every management — getting out production. 

Now, during a current national coal strike, and 
after massive wildcats this summer, young miners are 
actively demonstrating their changed attitudes to labor. 
One young miner swore, “I will not live Tike my father 
did, coming home too tired to go inside and change. 

Queens coalition fights cuts 


New York, N.Y. — The first meeting on Nov. 14 
of a coalition that included students protesting Third 
World club budget cuts and SEEK students protesting 
the dismantling of their program drew over 300 angry 
students who wanted to take immediate action. 

Although we were told by the organizers, “We need 
more organization and more students before acting,” on 
Nov. 21 about 100 occupied the main office of the ad- 
ministration building. Students inside discussed the 
effects of the restructuring of SEEK for three hours. 
Thus, the three-month struggle at Queens has extended 
beyond the club cuts to include the very survival of 
minority students within CUNY. 

In the past three years the number of minority 
students at CUNY has fallen by almost 25 percent, and 
this term the CUNY administration unveiled a plan to 
eliminate SEEK’s autonomy, giving it mere paper ex- 
istence. SEEK is a proven remedial program for minority 
and poor inner city youth, and students fear it will die 
unless action Is taken soon. 

Following the takeover, we organized a boycott of 
the student union cafeteria, because some of the money 
it makes goes to the funding board responsible for the 
racist budget cuts of the Third World clubs. We’ve 
succeeded in reducing sales by 15 percent — $400 daily. 

Students in the coalition have set up committees to 
deal with more boycotts, coordinate city-wide SEEK pro- 
test activities, involve more students, and seek legal 
action. A group of minority women composed of stu- 
dents, faculty, cafeteria and clerical workers, which 
started last year over a fight for day care facilities and 
a welfare advocacy center on campus, is active in the 
coalition. 

Over the last few weeks, fewer students have at- 
tended coalition meetings. However, while earlier strug- 
gles at Queens fizzled after a week or two, this one has 
gone on for several months. The protest by Third World 
students against attacks on SEEK may help the move- 
ment at Queens really develop. 

— Bonnie Mullaney 


Yet, also ip the “high-paying” auto factories like 
the one where I work, young workers encounter a hos- 
tile world they didn’t make and are constantly fighting 
to change. The UAW affords no job or safety protection 
for new workers. And the company uses their proba- 
tionary status to make them work fast and hard. 

But’ having seniority doesn’t help that much either. 
I heard about a young assembler who sustained injury 
after injury on a particular job. Labor relations claimed 
they were unable to eliminate the problem; the union 
reps refused to push it. 

Young women auto workers, especially, must run a 
gauntlet of sexist advances from both foremen and 
union officials. The “favors” that foremen often demand 
are also seen in the attitudes of some union officials who 
expect “payment” for fighting some women’s grievances. 

The vanguard party Marxists in my shop depend on 
getting union positions instead of . rank-and-file thought 
to end exploitation — none find the Reason in young 
workers’ resistance to work. 
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out now! 


Many people in the neighborhood have asked why 
the city administration has done nothing to get the 
Nazis out, not even issue a public statement. When the 
Mayor and City Council were inaugurated on Jan. 4, 
we went to raise that question to them. The Jewish 
Labor Committee and Westside Mothers, an organization 
of Welfare Activists, brought large groups to picket. 
And people going in said they supported our demands. 

While people picketed outside Ford Auditorium, 
inside we unfurled a large banner reading “DETROIT 
WANTS NAZIS OUT NOW” and chanted loudly just as 
Mayor Young began to speak. 

Anyone who watched the news that night, on any 
station, saw and heard that demand. They also heard 
the mayor say, “If you keep up, I’m going to want you 
out.” The mayor still has not said or done anything 
about getting the Nazis out, despite his reputation for 
opposing racism as Detroit’s first Black mayor. 

The city administration and both newspapers have 
acted as if this is a free speech issue. The educational 
TV station, Channel 56, offered the Nazis a half hour 
of “public access,” and only kept them off when they 
“violated guidelines” by giving their solution to racial 
problems: “We will either shin them back to Africa or 
plant them.” They later gave them TV time anyway. 

Those of us who have demonstrated, and the people 
we talk to in the neighborhood and around the city, are 
not confused and are not surprised that the Nazis are 
still Nazis. As we go to press, News and Letters Com- 
mitees and many other groups and individuals will 
demonstrate again on Jan. 18, the day the eviction 
notice will come dhe. We want the Nazis out now! 

— Bob McGuire 

University's fake seniority 


East Lansing, Mich. — The meaninglessness in 
the capitalist’s idea of giving workers “seniority” 
has really become clear to me now as I am, start- 
ing off my third year as a work-study student at 
Michigan State. 

Their first consideration is your “level”— one, two, 
three, etc.— and there is a base wage for each level. 
If a student works 100 hours or more in a term with a 
satisfactory “merit rating,” he or she will be given a 
five ceht per hour raise. I started out at M.S.U. at level 
one (the lowest), and I am still a level one worker. 

My first year, I worked at Brody (the largest non- 
military cafeteria in the U.S.), and I managed to get a 
5-cent per hour raise. My sophomore year, I worked at 
a smaller dining hall in South Complex and managed 
to get 10 cents in raises. This year, I am working in 
the Majn Library as a shelver. I should have started off 
earning 15 cents more per hour than the base wage 
for a level one worker. 

Upon receiving my first paycheck, I noticed I was 
earning the level one base wage ($2.52 per hour). I 
pointed this out to the director of libraries, and she 
responded, “$2.52 is the going rate at the library, and 
your cafeteria work does not provide you with any 
relevant background experience.” 

Just how much “background experience” does one 
need in order to read the call number off a Scientific 
American journal and shelve it accordingly with the 
countless stacks of other books and journals? Who are 
they trying to deceive? Work is work, whether that 
means doing pots and pans at Brody, running a dish- 
washer in South Complex, or shelving books at the 
Main Library! 

— M.S.U. Student 


* 


URPE formulas vs. live revolt 

New York, N.Y. — At the recent meeting of the 
American Economic Association, the Marxist economists 
of the Union for Radical Political Economics (URPE) 
held their own sessions in competition with the bourgeois 
economists. 

The URPE panel on the current economic crisis, 
featuring David Gordon and Paul Sweezy, drew several 
hundred: Unfortunately, they treated Marxist economics 
as a series of formulas — falling rate of profit, long 
waves, underconsumption, etc. — over which they argued 
at a very abstract level. 

When the question period began, I quoted a bour- 
geois economist, Veit, who had included “the changing 
attitudes toward work itself among the younger genera- 
tion” (as cited in Raya Dunayevskaya’s new pamphlet 
Marx’s CAPITAL and Today’s Global Crisis) as part of 
his analysis of the crisis. - 

-Then I asked if the Marxist economists couldn’t in- 
clude alienated labor in their analyses, since a bour- 
geois economist had, though of course not using the 
Marxist terminology. The audience laughed. 

Sweezy didn’t deign to reply, but David Gordon 
said that to focus on “attitudes” toward work is typical 
of a bourgeois, and that history is not based on attitudes, 
but on economic relations. 

These Marxist economists may be using different 
formulas than the mathematical abstractions of the 
bourgeois economists, but they are equally far removed 
both from the living human reality of capitalism and 
from the humanism of Marxism. 

! —CUNY student 
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(Ed. Note: Following are excerpts from the Introduc- 
tion to the Italian edition of Philosophy and Revolution, 
just published by Editrice Feltrinelli, Milan , Italy.) 
by Mariachiara Fugazza and Amedeo Vigorelli 
The author, born in Russia and emigrating to the 
U.S.A. as a child, became in 1937-38 secretary to Leon 
Trotsky, in exile in Mexico. It was the critical period of 
the Moscow Trials and the Dewey Commission investi- 
gation of the charges against Trotsky. But it was also an 
intensive period of public activity for the revolutionary 
leader, who was subjected to several attempts on his life. 
Dunayevskaya frustrated one of the first attempts. 

In any case, Dunayevskaya has rarely referred to 
this experience with the great leader, and chose rather 
to break with him, in particular, her very original 
development of the theory of state-capitalism. The break 
came at the coming of the Second World War when, 
against the idea of Trotsky that Russia was a “workers' ” 
state, though “degenerated,” Dunayevskaya discerned 
along with Stalinism not only a bureaucratic and tyran- 
nical regime, but a new stage of world capitalism. Re- 
turning to the U.S.A., she began a profound study from 
original sources of the first three Five Year Plans and 
published her results in a series of articles in 1942-43. 
The work, which formulated for the first time the hy- 
pothesis of state-capitalism in the Soviet Union, was 
largely suppressed throughout the world. (See reference 
to this work by Arthur Koestler in The Yogi and the 
Commissar). 

* * * 

THE YEARS from 1950 to 1953 signaled a major 
development in the life and thinking of Dunayevskaya. 
It was the period of the McCarthy “witch hunts” . . . 


Concurrently, the author continued deepening her 
study of Hegelian thought, which made a significant 
turn with the publication in May 1953, of a series of 
Letters on the Absolute Idea . . . (She) found in Hegel’s 
philosophy and in particular the concept of the “negation 
of the negation” a formidable instrument of interpreta- 
tion of the revolutionary possibilities for our times. And 
just at the time of the revolts in East Europe, she 
finally brought to completion Marxism and Freedom, pub- 
lished in 1958, which contained in the Appendix the first 
English translation of part of the Economic and Philo- 
sophic manuscripts of Marx and the outline of Lenin’s 
notes on Hegel’s Science of Logic, preceded by an inter- 
esting introduction by Herbert Marcuse . . . 

In many trips abroad the author also entered into 
contact with the realities of the movement - of liberation 
of the Third World, and was among the first to com- 
prehend certain phenomena like the anti-colonial struggle 
of Africa and the Chinese cultural revolution. From 
these multiple stimuli was born her most complex and 
mature work, Philosophy and Revolution (1973) in which 
are concentrated all of the most original elements of 
her long activity as theoretician and as militant. 

* * • 

THE BOOK has as subtitle, “From Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao,” but it would be a mistake to 
consider it like the rest of the author’s works, only a 
book on philosophy or at best on Marxist theory. The 
philosophy is one of two poles of dialectics, according 
to which the other, the revolution as a real movement, 
advances itself as the basic movement of resolution. To 
correctly read the text we must therefore pursue, ac- 
cording to the directions of the author, a double course: 


“from practice to theory” and from here back again to 
the struggle. The philosophy (and in the specific case, 
the Hegelian philosophy reread in the humanistic key 
of Marx and the revolutionary politics of Lenin) does 
not present itself as a reflection of external reality but 
is already internal to it: as expression of the new sub- 
ject, of new passions and new forces which merge from 
the struggle, and as the function of the organization of 
this . . . The Seventies, the “new passions and new 
forces” which Dunayevskaya goes to explore directly in 
the struggle, constitutes more than a mere breakthrough 
for her rereading of the philosophy of Hegel, Marx, 
Lenin, Sartre, etc., offering above all the authentic 
motivations for theoretical analysis. Only here is the 
answer found to the original question: "Why Hegel? 
Why now?” 

There is no doubt that the major new conception 
found in Dunayevskaya’s book is represented in her 
enthusiastic evaluation of Hegel’s philosophy and in 
particular the Absolute. We are far past Engelsian 
“reflection” of materialism as well as Lukacsian dis- 
tinctions of revolutionary “method” (the dialectics) 
from the system. We are with Lenin’s philosophical note- 
books of which Dunayevskaya was the first Marxist in- 
terpreter to appreciate unconditionally, the identification 
of the Absolute Idea with the movement “from practice 
to theory,” of the philosophical identity of the subject 
and the object, of theory and practice in the revolution- 
ary process. The philosophy is not opposed, as a “cor- 
rect scientific viewpoint” to practice, which must “cor- 
rect” and “guide,” but Is the same movement as the 
developing self-consciousness of practice, is internal to 
it, and as such a direct function of organization. 




TWO WORLDS 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 


methodology and Lange's revisionism 



Among non-Stalinist but leadership-conscious Marx- 
ists there is hardly a work that has gained the acclaim 
accorded to The Making of Marx’s ‘CAPITAL’ by Roman 
Rosdolsky. Published in Germany in 1968, it has now 
been brought out by Pluto Press in an English transla- 
tion for the fantastic sum of $35. It is as if the price 
itself testifies to its importance. If not a “classic”, it is, 
after all, about the only available lengthy, serious com- 
mentary on Marx’s Grundrisse, which has only recently 
been published in English for the first time. 

Roman Rosdolsky, a well-known Marxist theoreti- 
cian, tells us that ever since 1948, when he obtained one 
of the rare copies of the Grundrisse then available, he 
has been studying that “Rough Draft” of Capital and set 
} himself a two-fold task: (1) to write a comipentary, or 
more precisely, an exposition of the new discovery 
“mainly in Marx’s own words”; and (2) “to make a sci- 
entific evaluation of some of the new findings which it 
contained” (p. xi). The preoccupation with the latter 
comprises Roman Rosdolsky’s original contribution. To 
it he devotes Parts One and Seven — “Introduction”, i.e., 
mainly the origin and structure of the work; and “Criti- 
cal Excursus”. To these 225 pages should really be add- 
ed some 35 pages (Part Six, “Conclusion”) which sum- 
marize what he found in the exposition and .commentary 
of the work.* Since, as he correctly notes, “Of all the 
problems in Marx’s economic theory the most neglected 
has been, that of his method both in general and, spe- 
^ cifically, in relation to Hegel”, methodology is the un- 
derlying motif not only of his “critical excursus”, but 
■the reason for writing the whole of the 581 pages. 

I wish I could report that a genuine contribution to 
dialetical methodology had been made by Rosdolsky. Un- 
fortunately, nothing could be further from the truth. If 
there is anything that is totally missing in his massive 
study it is dialectics. To the extent to which he does 
make a contribution to the comprehension of the Grun- 
drisse (lots of quotations, especially on Money, but no 
self-movement of the whole) the .reader gets neither a 
view of the historical sweep of Marx’s concept of what 
the totality of his greatest work was to be, nor an under- 
standing of why Marx nevertheless decided to start 
everything “anew”. 

THE MISSING DIALECTIC 

This is said not to play down the significance of the 
Grnndrisse, much less to say that “starting anew” meant 
Marx discarded the validity of the range of the “Rough 
Outline” just because, instead of the six books there 
listed, Marx readied for publication only three, and fin- 
ished only one. Quite the contrary. While he definitely 
rejected its shapelessness, comparing it to the formless- 
ness of “sauerkraut and carrots”, Marx meant to develop 
further some of the most brilliant and profound of his 
writings that could not find their way into the new dia- 
lectic structure of Capital, Volume I — like “The Pre- 


contrast this to Ch. 2, Section B, entitled “The 1850’s: 
The Grundrisse, Then and Now”, pp. 61-76, Philosophy 
and Revolution; also for changes in the structure of 
Capital, see Marx’s CAPITAL and Today’s Global Crisis^ 
especially sections entitled “The Relationship of History 
to Theory”, pp. 29-36, and “Appearance and Reality”, 
pp. 77-82. 


Capitalist Economic Forms”, and “the absolute move- 
ment of becoming”. We get a whiff of this in a footnote 
in the totally new “Fetishism of Commodities” when he 
refers to the Taiping Revolution, as against the quies- 
cent European workers following the 1848 revolutionary 
defeats, as if China embarked on their revolution “to 
encourage” the Europeans to revolt. 

Rosdolsky on the other hand, who writes 581 pages 
to expound the Grundrisse, has not a word to say about 
the originality, dialectic, and dimension of the new, 
totally new, concept of the Orient, China especially, con- 
tained in “Pre-Capitalist Economic Forms”, though the 
period he was writing in followed the 1949 Chinese Rev- 
olution, which was the compulsion for the European 
Marxists to publish, first, that very section, and finally 
the whole of the Grundrisse. (The English translation, 
however, first came Out in 1973.) 

It was the specific section on the economic forms 
preceding capitalist production that became most rele- 
vant to the new birth of a “Third World.” Nor was it 
only a question of relevance. It was the dialectics of 
liberation that gave the dialectic of thought a new di- 
mension of revolution. It is the dialectic that is missing 
from Rosdolsky’s methodology. By using it synonymous- 
ly with methodology he has managed to reduce both to 
mere presupposition. 

THE PRESUPPOSITION 

Let’s take a second look at Rosdolsky’s claimed pre- 
occupation with methodology. It has led him, among 
other things, to create a special Appendix directly to 
Part One on Rosa Luxemburg’s Accumulation of Capital 
rather than wait for the end of his work where he deals 
with all debates on Volume II of Capital, including, of 
course, Luxemburg’s critique of Marx’s theory of accum- 
ulation (pages 490-505). What, in the first part, he en- 
titles “Methodological Comments on Rosa Luxemburg’s 
Critique of Marx’s Schemes of Reproduction” (pages 63- 
72)- turns out to be a question of Marx’s presupposition 
of a “closed capitalist society.” 

Luxemburg uses neither the word, dialectic, nor 
methodology, making it clear that she is arguing against 
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Marx’s “theoretical assumption of a society of capitalists 
and workers only”, and not against the dialectical devel- 
opment flowing from this. It is the assumption that, she 
claims, is “a bloodless theoretical fiction” as against 
the reality of “third groups” and capitalism being sur- 
rounded by non-capitalist lands. Indeed, she stresses 
that it is “the spirit of Marxist theory” that demands we 
“abandon the premise of the first volume.” 

The issue has been debated for more than a half 
century. What is new in Rosdolsky is the claim that it 
was not done methodologically, that her error in grap- 
pling with the problems in Volume II of Capital was, 
that she “underestimated the so-called ‘Hegelian inher- 
itance’ in Marx’s thought” (p.492). The irony is that 
what he cites as proof was her criticism, not of Vol. II, 
but Vol. I. So aroused was she over the attacks on her 
Accumulation of Capital that far from “underestimat- 
ing Hegelian inheritance”, she hit out against Marx’s 
“famed Volume I of Capital with its Hegelian Rococo 
ornamentation” which she now (March 8, 1917) wrote 
“is quite abhorrent to me.” Rosdolsky, however, pro- 
ceeds on his merry way, exposing “the dialectic content 
hiding behind Marx’s ‘Hegelian style’ ” — as if style 
were the issue. 

In truth, so total is his blindness to dialectic as 
content as well as form, as self-movement, self-devel- 
opment, self-activity — all internal, with external being 
the objectification, manifestation, the non-human — that, 
by the end of his 445 pages of exposition, Rosdolsky 
succeeds in reducing to absurdity the very meaning of 
the word, the very specific word that Marx, and Marx 
alone, used so incisively and originally: Reification. 

Where Marie used the word to prove the horrors of 
capitalistic alienation of the laborer, reducing man to 
thing, Rosdolsky applies it to economic category, en- 
titling the concluding chapter of his exposition, “The 
Reification of Economic Categories ...” Where Marx 
demonstrates that the mystification of economic Cate- 
gories, the fetishism of commodities, all arise from the 
very “perversity” (Marx’s expression) of relation of 
object to subject, relations between men assuming the 
“fantastic form of relations between things,” Rosdolsky 
puts mystification of things on a par with “reification 
of labor”. 

Marx does the exact opposite, demonstrating that 
the reason why the perversion of subject to object as- 
sumes that form is due to the fact that, in the process 
of production, that is what production relations “really 
are”: laborers are mere appendages to machines. The 
reader can now see that my criticism of Rosdolsky 
sticking so narrowly to the Grundrisse meant, not a way 
of playing down the importance of Grundrisse, but 
stressing that, in form, and in content and articulation 
of economic categories, economic laws of development 
through contradiction and crises — the “law of motion” 
of capitalism to its collapse — Marx’s final statement is 
not in Grundrisse, but in Capital. 

Rosdolsky, however, is preoccupied with the changes 
“in general” rather than in the particular, with the num- 
ber of books rather than the changes within the first 
volume of Capital, which is, after all, the only one 
Marx fully prepared for the printer, 1867. After that, 
he again introduced changes he considered so important 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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I T IS CERTAINLY a compliment -to be asked to write a Preface to 
another work hy the tireless, sincere and scholarly author, Raya 
Dunayevskaya. She never lets up in her efforts to unearth and make use 
of what is basic in Marxist theory and to tie that up with the practical 
tasks that must be undertaken in order to extricate mankind from the 
prison of capitalism that stands in the way of human development. This 
work comes at a time when too many of our fellow human beings 
have become deplorably indifferent about the future of humanity. The 
only school of thought that points to a future for mankind is that of 
Marxism. It must, however, be Marxism resurrected from the bog of 
futility and obscurity into which it was put by leaders who used it as 
nothing more than a label. 

Retrogression is visible in industry, politics, and without a doubt, 
in the field of theory. The more often our political guides use the word 
“strategy,” the clearer it becomes that they are dazed by the problems 
that they find insoluble. Retrogression gets deeper in modem society. 
That is why Raya Dunayevskaya calls for urgency; a call directed to 
the masses, the only force- that can bring retrogression to an end and 
open up the way to human emancipation. The choice is between the • 
downhill road of human degradation, on the one hand, and human 
development on the other. The future rests with the masses. 

The thought of the transformation of society coming from the 
masses is an indispensable element of Marxist theory fully expressed 
in the writings of both Marx and Lenin. Those who dispute it have 
shut their eyes to the facts of history. Raya Dunayevskaya refers to the 
Paris Commune and how* it affected Marx. The new kind of order 
initiated by the people of Paris won the admiration of Marx. What Marx 
said about this exciting historical episode should be read by all who 
would like to probe the depth 'of Marx’s revolutionary thinking. It was 
in the Commune that the act of self-government by the masses was 
initiated in such a way as to influence Marx, and, some years later, 
Lenin, the leader of the Russian Revolution. Bringing to life the admira- 
tion expressed by Marx, the author says, “The armed people smashed 
parliamentarianism. The people’s assembly was not to be a parliamentary 
talking shop but a working body.” 

One is tempted to devote more space to the Paris Commune than is 
permissible here, but the question must be put: Who, before reading the 
points made by Raya Dunayevskaya, suspected that the Paris Commune 
had any bearing on Marx’s Capital? Labour, as she says, was released 
from the confines of value production “which robs the workers of all 
individuality and reduces them merely to a component of labour in 
general.” The author points out that new additions were introduced into 
the French edition of Capital. Marx makes the point himself. Before 
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leaving this reference to the Paris Commune, it seems appropriate here 
to recall that Lenin, writing in 1919, accused leading socialists in Ger- 
many of failing “to understand the significance of Soviet, or proletarian 
democracy, in relation to the Paris Commune, its place in history, its 
necessity as a form of the dictatorship of the proletariat.” Lenin, of 
course, said much more than that on the Paris Commune, and attached 
great importance to it. 

When Raya Dunayevskaya writes of change coming from below 
she thinks not only of the world in which Marx lived; she relates the 
basic philosophy of Marx to the world of conflict in which we live and 
sees there the choice facing humanity. The dangers that confront us are 
so serious that unless some force exists that is capable of transforming 
society we may as well throw our hands up in despair. The force 
produced by the history and economics of capitalism is the proletariat 
on which rests, the realization of the universal desire s for freedom innate 
in the make-up of every member of the human race. This concept of 
movement confirms what the author attributes to Hegel and Marx. There 
is little fear of her meeting with serious opposition in that. When con- 
necting Marx with Hegel on dialectical movement, as she does in all her 
works, she has the support of Marx himself. 

There is something else that connects Marx with Hegel; it is some- 
thing that Marx took from Hegel, but found it a reality in capitalist 
production. The word “alienation” has found its way into the vocabu- 
lary of many Marxists, but, too often, is passed over lightly and often 
forgotten. It is important that the process of exploitation under capital- 
ism be understood by all, but there is much more than that in Capital 
if we look for it. Raya Dunayevskaya renders a service by re-producing 
the chapters on all three volumes of Marx’s Capital that formed part of 
her book, Marxism and Freedom. These chapters had an enlightening 
effect on the writer of this Preface. It became dear that there is more 
in Marx’s Capital than economics. It would l>e marvelous if rank and file 
members of the labour movement could all be persuaded to read these 
chapters. 

The process of exploitation on which capitalism rests is shown in 
the early chapters of Capital, but too many readers of that work thought 
that sufficient, not knowing that the philosophy that drove him along 
finds expression there. There is the picture of how the worker is dom- 
inated by the products of his labour plus the picture of the road to 
freedom. Freedom, above all else, is what Marx is concerned about. 
Raya Dunayevskaya gives emphasis to what Marx meant when referring 
to the division of labour, the domination of the worker by the machine 
and “the fragmentation of man.” 
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Excerpts from authors Introduction . . . 


It is the age of state-capitalism as a world phenom- 
enon. This development has no more solved its deep 
economic crisis than when full state-capitalism came to 
a single nation, Russia, China, etc. As for inflation, it is 
true that the deep recession, which was triggered By the 
quadrupled oil prices after the 1973 Arab-Israeli war, 
was by no means the only reason for the double-digit 
inflation, any more than that “sickness in the economy” 
could be ascribed, as Big Capital wishes to ascribe it, to 
workers’ wages. The overwhelming reality is this: just 
as monopoly growth inhibited national economic growth, 
so the oil cartel has actually lowered world economic 
growth. 

As opposed to the 1950s and early 1960s, when 
Western Europe held attractions for capitalism with its 
cheaper labor and latest technology, in the 1970s U.S. 
capital has added a -new incentive for world capital: a 
safe haven for its investments, now that European capi- 
tal has decided the U,S. proletariat is not as revolution- 
ary as the European workers. As against the oil monop- 
olists who are spending their billions on buying Western 
technology and military hardware, and whose actual in- 
vestments in the U.S. are not directed to the capital 
goods market, West German, French and British capital 
is. However, so deep is the economic crisis in the U.S. 
and in the world that such European investment in the 
U.S. is likewise only a palliative, even as the massive 
super-profitable investments upholding apartheid South 
Africa capnot substitute for the insufficient investment 
capital and plant expansion in the U.S. ... 

Capitalism’s ways of containing its economic crises 
within recession level, rather than uncontrollable De- 
pression, is judged by Mandel to be a “stabilizer,” even 
though it is precisely that type of concept that led to the 
collapse of the established Marxist (Second) Interna- 
tional with the outbreak of the First World War. Where 
that shocking event had Lenin return to Marx’s origins 
in Hegel, and the dialectic of transformation into oppo- 
site, today's Marxists plunge not only into the latest 
series of economic “facts” sans any dialectical rudder, 
but also to a violation of the dialectical structure of 
Marx’s Capital itself. That, too, is not “just theory,” but 


that which gives, or could give when not violated, action 
its direction .. . 

* * * 

IN OUR DAY, we have the situation where a new 
French translation of Capital is introduced by that offi- 
cial Communist-structuralist, Louis Althusser, who 
stooped to pseudo-psychoanalysis to express his venom 
against Marx’s Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic as “the 
prodigious ‘abreaction’ indispensable to the liquidation 
of his (Marx’s) ‘disordered’ consciousness.” And, for 
the English world, the beautiful new translation of 
Capital is, as we saw, burdened with an introduction by 
the Trotskyist epigone, Ernest Mandel, who spreads 
himself over some 75 pages of “Introduction.” v 

From the very beginning — in the first section Man- 
del dares entitle "The Purpose of Capital” — he does not - 
merely peddle his view of Russia as “socialist,” and does 
not only seek to disjoint the “scientific” from its revo- 
lutionary content, but unashamedly hooks these views to 
“the distinction” Marx drew between “utopian and scien- 
tific socialism,” as if Marx would not have stopped short 
of tolerating forced labor camps! 

That the two — the new edition of Marx’s Capital, 
and analyses of today’s global crises — do not hang apart, 
but are integrally related, is clear enough. What is 
clearer still is that Mandel is presenting, not Marx’s 
views, but his own. No wonder he also sees “stabilizers” 
in private capitalism’s development, though, as revolu- 
tionary, he wishes that overthrown. Vulgarization of 
Marxism has its own dialectic. It is necessary, therefore, 
to disentangle Marx from Mandel, to remain rooted in 
Marx’s philosophy of liberation as a totality, and to 
face with sober senses the alienated world reality that - 
must be uprooted if we are to release the revolutions-to- 
be from the crisis-ridden state-capitalist age ... 

■ \ 

* * * 

NOW MARX methodologically left the genuine his- 
toric origins of capitalism to the end of the volume, so 
that its tendency — law of motion, not, as Mandel would 
have it, laws of motion — should not become a matter of 
diverting us from what is the result of strict, commodity- 
production capitalism, no matter how that “first dollar,” 
so to speak, was obtained. Just as trying to take Chapter 


1 out of its structural order (as Stalin felt compelled to 
do in 1943 as he prepared to make sure that the workers 
in post-World War H Russia would work hard and 
harder) was a total violation of the dialectical structure 
of Marx’S Capital, so, too, is Mandel’s mixing up the 
“real history” of the rise of capitalism instead of pre- 
senting! it dialectically. Marx moved it to the end, not 
because! there is a division between history and dialec- 
tics, but because dialectics contains both, and, therefore, 
the discernment of the law of motion of capitalist pro- 
duction. strict commodity production, could be grasped 
best when one limited oneself to capitalist production 
and capitalist production alone. 

Marx never tired of repeating that his original con- 
tribution was the split in the category of labor— abstract 
and concrete labor; labor as activity and labor-power as 
c commodity; labor as pot only the source of all value 
which includes surplus value, but the subject who would 
uproot It So “single purpose” a revolutionary theoreti- 
cian was Marx in all his multitudinous and basic discov- 
eries that, though he devoted some 850 pages (it is over 
1,000 pages in the Pelican edition which includes the 
famous heretofore unpublished “Chapter 6” of the Ar- 
chives) in Vol. I to that question, he no sooner started 
VoL II than he repeated: “The peculiar characteristic is 
not that the commodity labor-power is saleable, but that 
labor-power appears in the shape of a commodity ...” 

The point is that, even if one didn’t wish to accept 
our analysis of state-capitalism as the total contradiction, 
absolute antagonism in which is concentrated nothing 
short of revolution, and counter-revolution, one would 
have to! admit that the totality of the contradictions com- 
pels a total philosophic outlook. Today’s dialectics is not 
just philosophy, but dialectics of liberation, of self- 
emancipation by all forces of revolution — proletariat, 
Black, women, youth. The beginning and end of all re- 
volves around labor. Therein is .the genius of Marx, who, 
though he wrote during a “free enterprise, private prop- 
erty, competitive capitalistic era,” saw that, instead of 
plan vsf market chaos being the absolute opposites, the 
chaos in the market was, in fact, the expression of the 
hierarchic, despotic plan of capital at the point of pro- 
duction. “Materialism” without dialectics is “idealism,” 
Ewsirgepis idealism of the state-capitalist age. 
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Now that a new. interest is developing, here in Britain, in Marxist 
education, one would hope that use will be made of this particular 
section of Raya Dunayevskaya’s work. It is well to recall the fact that, 
for many years, Marxist economics featured strongly as part of the 
curriculum in classes of the Labour movement. John Maclean was said 
to have the largest class in Europe on Marxist economics — when he was 
not in prison for his political activities. 

We are no longer justified in regarding Marx as just a brilliant 
economist. The philosophy that runs through Capital was deep-rooted in 
Marx and actuated him through his life. It dates from the days when he 
called himself a Humanist — before he wrote the Communist Manifesto 
along with Engels. The author pulls the writings- of Marx together and 
views the world situation from the Marxist-Humanist viewpoint. With 
Marx she sees Communism as only the beginning; as a stage mediating 
the higher development of man as a result of his own creative activities. 
This viewpoint necessitates a look at Russia where, in 1917, the greatest 
stride towards the goal of Communism was taken. 

Before anyone else, Raya Dunayevskaya, who had been in the revolu- 
tionary movement for years, boldly declared that Russia had marched 
in the opposite direction to that set by Lenin and his fellow Bolsheviks. 
She made an original analysis of the economy of Russia in support of 
her contention that Russia had been completely transformed into a state- 
capitalist society. She led a minority to the Trotskyist movement on this 
issue. The regime in Russia has nothing in common with the Marxist 
aim of human liberation or the call of Marx for “the development of 
human power which is its own end.” State-capitalism is a rapidly grow- 
ing trend throughout the world, with the result that the democratic pre- 
tence of the rulers is becoming more apparent. The banner of liberation 
must be raised by the people below. It is this aim that gives purpose 
to this work by Raya Dunayevskaya. 

- It seems remarkable that it is the elements of Marxist thought ignored 
for many years by Marxist theorists that the author sees as important 
if we are to understand either Marx or Lenin. Why Marxist writers 
tried to minimize the significance of Marx’s acknowledgement to Hegel 
is difficult to understand. Revolutionaries may not know it, but through 
Marx we all owe a debt to Hegel. We are enriched by his discovery 
of dialectics even if Hegel confined it to the world of thought. It is 
just as puzzling why so little has been said by the same writers about 
Lenin making a study of Hegel after the collapse' of the Second" Inter- 
national in 1914. In his Philosophic Notebooks, Lenin saw that thought 
in the mind of the human being can be creative. As against the old 


type of materialism expounded by many Marxist writers, to Lenin 
dialectics was the proof of working people changing society. The 
reluctance of Marxists to give sufficient attention to the Humanist Essays. 
that Marx produced in 1844 is likewise puzzling. This abundance of 
material is presented by the author to give fresh meaning to Marxism. 

Just as Marx and Lenin would, the author repudiates any suggestion 
that theory and practice can be separated. They are related dialectically. 
The present situation should bring about their higher unity; this is the 
author’s purpose. She has identified herself with the concrete struggles 
for freedom in East Europe, in Africa and in America. She has thrown 
herself into the Women’s Liberation movement now gathering strength, 
just as she has participated actively in the Black movement for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

In this new work, as in all she writes, she makes visible the banner , 
of freedom. What is basic for her is the curtailment of freedom under 
the present social order. The how and why of it is explained in the 
chapters on Marx’s Capital. It is important that these chapters be read 
by all interested in the industrial disputes and the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Why is it that in Britain while the balance of payments is im- 
proved by the flow of North Sea oil, the number of unemployed has 
jumped to a record figure? What produces the problem of investment? 
What events caused Marx to make changes in the structure of Capital ? 

The recent virulent racialism and openly Nazi National Front ac- . 
tivity in Britain are today compelling even the bureaucratic Labour 
leaders to take a second look at Marx’s famous statement: “Labour in 
the white skip cannot be free so long as labour in the Black skin is 
branded.” This was neither beautiful rhetoric, nor intended only for 
the U.S. audience. It is so relevant to our day and age on both sides of 
the Atlantic that ours is the generation that can fully understand Marx’s 
restructuring of Capital under the impact of the Civil War in the U.S. 
and the consequent struggles for the shortening of the working day both 
in Great Britain and in the U.S. 

The top politicians- who have been tinkering with the economic prob- 
lems plaguing this society have long since given up hope of getting any 
solution from the writings of the late Lord Keynes or anyone else. They 
would do well to read Raya Dunayevskaya on Karl Marx. 

There is nothing dull in her writing. The reader feels that he 
or she is being allowed to see the picture. The road — - the only road 
to freedom and human emancipation — is there for all to see, eyen if it 


is hard and up-hill. 
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Glasgow, Scotland 
October 81, 1977 


and from critique of Tony Cliff in Appendix 


Marx’s Capital has gone on many adventures after 
the author’s death, 1883. These became tortuous after 
the death of his lifelong collaborator, Engels, 1895. The 
first revolutionary to question Marx’s theory of expand- 
ed reproduction was the very one — Rosa Luxemburg — 
who, with her brilliant pamphlet. Reform or Revolu- 
tion?, had bested the revisionists who challenged Marx’s 
“economic theories” and accused them of being weight- 
ed down by a "dialectical scaffolding.” It wasn’t that 
Luxemburg ever denied that battle of ideas, but the hor- 
rid emergence of imperialism from the latest capitalist 
development led Luxemburg to question “what” Engels 
“made out of’ the manuscripts Marx had left for Vols. 
II and III of Capital, especially VoL II. In any case, the 
debates over her greatest theoretical work. The Accum- 
ulation of Capital (1913) — whether it was, as she 
claimed, a “supplement,” or a revision — were still on 
when the greatest of all shockers befell Marxist revolu- 
tionaries: the betrayal of the German Social Democracy 
at the outbreak of World War I. 

Under the circumstances, Lenin (who had made an 
outline of his critique of Luxemburg’s work, which he 
considered a new version of underconsumptionism not 
unlike the Narodniki) changed his mind. Instead, he 
embarked on something totally new, and totally apart 
from, what all other Marxist revolutionaries who had not 
betrayed were doing. Lenin, at one and the same time, 
along with taking the most extreme anti-war position, 
calling for the transformation of the imperialist war into 
a civil war, plunged into the study of Hegel’s Science of 
Logic . . . 

* * * 

A MARXIST economist like Tony Cliff is so little 
concerned with Hegelian dialectics 62 years after Len- 
in’s- break that he fails to see the relevance of Lenin’s 
study of Hegelian dialectics either to Marx’s “economic” 
works or to Lenin’s Imperialism. The miniscule Chapter 
4, of five pages, Tony Cliff devotes to the question, with 
the excuse that he will deal with it in his third volume 
“which will deal with the Communist International.’’ He 
will then develop his theory (his, not Lenin’s, analysis 
of imperialism). He, of course, has a perfect right to his 
own views of imperialism. But that cannot be used as 
ground for not facing Lenin’s theory at the time when, 
and the manner in which Lenin developed it . . . 


Tony CUff remains unmoved, deaf to the integral- 
ity of philosophy in Marx’s or Lenin’s economic works. 
He is so preoccupied with “the breadth of analysis of 
Luxemburg or Hilferding,” not to mention Bukharin, 
that he brings out this further “proof’ of Lenin’s fail- 
ure of a theoretical grasp — “the realization of surplus 
value, which for Rosa Luxemburg became so central, 
(is) not even mentioned in Lenin’s booklet,” and that, 
my dear readers, Tony Cliff assures us, “is not acci- 
dental” (p. 60). 

Now it is hard to beUeve that the erudite Tony 
CUff, who is penning a three-volume study of Lenin, 
has not bothered to acquaint himself with what Lenin 
thought of Luxemburg’s Accumulation of CapitaL He 
has left himself the loophole of reveaUng all in the as- 
yet-unpublished Vol. Three of Lenin. But he would first 
then again violate the historic chronology. In any case, 
let me help him find it. In Leninski Sbornik, VoL 22, 
pp. 343-348, Lenin commented on Luxemburg’s work 
soon after it was published in 1913. He outUnes what 
he intends to write in his critique: 

“ROSA LUXEMBURG’S UNSUCCESSFUL 

SUPPLEMENT TO MARXIST THEORY 

For example: 

I. 14 years ago. The Narodniks against the 
Marxists. Legal Marxists and Social Demo- 
crats. 

II. R. Luxemburg’s Perversion. 

III. Posing of the theoretical problem. 

IV. Rosa Luxemburg’s (“supplement”). Criticism. 
Anti-criticism. 

V. Rosa Luxemburg’s “supplement.” A failure. 

VI. Dialectics and eclectics. 

VII. Imperialism and realization of surplus value. 
(Rothstein, etc.)” . . . 

Tony Cliffs singular empiricism — like all empir- 
icism, bereft of all methodology — is beyond compre- 
hending Lenin’s theory — theory, not just a “popular 
outline.” By leaving out Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks, 
Cliff not only skips over “philosophy,” but the dialectics 
of liberation as self-developing Subject, that is to say, 
the actual masses in revolt. Thus, by no accident what- 
ever, in the chapter on the “National Question,” on 
which Cliff is supposed to agree with Lenin, not Buk- 


/ 

harm, he has not a word to say about the Irish Revolu- 
tion ... 

. . . 1917 was still to be. And when it did come, 
it was preceded by Lenin’s State and Revolution that 
was first begun in those same critical years, 1914-16, 
when Lenin was grappling with Hegelian dialectics as 
philosophy, as politics, as economics, as self-developing 
Subject. “The dialectics proper” — Lenin’s phrase — 
had to be shown as “the living tree of living, fertile, gen- 
uine, powerful, omnipotent, objective, absolute human 
knowledge” (p. 363). 

Having eliminated this from his study of Lenin, it 
is no wonder that Tony Cliff reached the climax of his 
comprehension — I mean non-comprehension — of 
Lenin by singling out Lenin’s “uncanny intuition . . . ” 
* * * 

IT IS OF LITTLE matter whether Tony Cliff ever 
frees himself from the unbridgeable gulf he has dug 
between theory and practice, economics and politics, 
philosophy and revolution, as well as between leader- 
ship and ranks, and whether he will finally (i.e., in the 
last volume) attribute “theory” to Lenin’s new uni- 
versal that the population “to a man, woman and 
child” either controls production and the state, or we 
return “back to capitalism ...” 

Lenin’s break with his philosophic past began with 
Marx’s Capital in hand, came to fruition the same way 
in the greatest proletarian revolution, and ended in the 
same way as he hit out against Bukharin’s “economism” 
and lack of dialectics. Very obviously, Marx’s Capital’s 
adventures haven’t ended yet, and no doubt will not end 
until we actually have achieved classless society on truly 
human foundations. But isn’t it high time, 53 years after 
Lenin’s death and all the aborted and incompleted rev- 
olutions since, that we at least rediscovered what Lenin 
had learned about the relationship of dialectics to ec- 
onomics, politics, revolution — in a word, dialectics of 
thought and dialectics of liberation? Irrespective of the 
correctness or “incorrectness” of what the position on 
any single issue was, or what later data occurred, 
shouldn’t revolutionary Marxists instead be preoccu- 
pied with whether we are headed in the direction Marx 
thought was the il — “the development of human 
power which is its own end, the true realm of free- 
dom ...” 
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but at home. In the case of the Middle East now, it is 
that those concrete home crises in separate lands 
reached a sudden concurrence, on the part of the hawks, 
when confronted with the shock of a joint Russian- 
United States Statement on the Mideast, m Unbeknownst 
to either Egypt or Israel, Russia and the U.S. found 
common ground on the basis of the “unsafe situation 
in the Middle East’’ to declare that “the only, right and 
effective way” to achieve a “solution” is to convene a 
Geneva Peace Conference “not later than December, 
1977." v- 

Israel and Egypt were not the only ones surprised 
by this October 1 joint statement by the two super- 
powers. More surprised still, but in this case pleasantly, 
was the PLO’s Arafat. Interpreting the statement’s 
reference to “the legitimate rights of the Palestinians” 
as an independent Palestinian state, Arafat let it be 
known that this statement could indeed serve as a 
“foundation” for talking. 

After all, this had been preceded by more than six 
months- of zigzagging by President Carter. Ever since 
March he had moved from stressing “defensible bord- 
ers” for Israel to publicly endorsing the concept of a 
“Palestinian homeland” in his Mar. 16 Clinton, Mass, 
speech. By summer he had let it drift down to the PLO 
that, if UN Resolution 242 were accepted, a “Palestinian 
entity could indeed be considered. x 

And, whereas Vice-President Mondale was, on June 
18, sent to San Francisco -to soften somewhat the new 
tilting to the Arab side by saying U.S. had “no plan, no 
timetable, no map” to try to impose settlement, no doubt 
was left in any one’s mind that there was, indeed, a new 
tilting to the Arab side. The type of tilting, however, 
That landed U.S. with Russia in a joint statement was 
enough not only to get Israel and American Zionists to 
begin pressuring Carter, but sent fear into “moderate 
Arabs,” who are, after all, preferred by Carter to the PLO. 

It is at this point that Sadat; decided to act on his 
own. But not so alone that it didn’t meet with the con- 
currence of Begin. Neither Sadat’s spectacular trip nor 
Begin’s concurrence was undertaken too far afield from 
U.S. imperialism’s goal. Now that they know that the 
U.S. will have no part of little powers setting the time- 
table for any new outbreak of war, even if that means 
they, in turn, prom ptly referred to the United States as 

ll, 0|:t. 1 joint text is printed in N.Y. Times, 10/21/77. 
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that he asked even those who had read it in the original 
to read the new French edition (1872-75) since it “pos- 
sesses a scientific value independent of the original.” * 
Rosdolsky, on the other hand, is veritably obsessed with 
“the movement -from the abstract to the concrete” as 
if the -dialectic never gets to the concrete. 

It is true Rosdolsky has made some valuable con- 
tributions, the most important being that he makes clear 
that the Humanism of the young Marx, 1844, the rela- 
tionship of Marx to Hegel of the mature Marx, the Marx 
of the Grundrisse, 1887-58, and the “scientific” social- 
ism of the Marx of Capital, 1867-83, are all one and 
the same. It is surely valuable when the one who says 
this is not a “Hegelian Marxist”, but an “economist.” 

It is also valuable when Rosdolsky demonstrates 
that, although Marx finished only three books after he 
Outlined six, what seemed to have been left out, like 
the book on Landed Property, actually was incorporated 
in the part on Rent in Volume III. And Rosdolsky does 
indeed make mincemeat of Karl Kautsky’s contentions: 
(1) that the historic sweep of Marx’s famous chapter,' 
“Historical Tendency of Accumulation”, is but a varia- 
tion of “Change in the Appearance of the Law of Appro- 
priation”; and (2) that the outline in 1862-63 was already 
the finished new outline of Capital, 1866, which Rosdol- 
Slcy 'correctly shows, would have meant “nothing short 
of disregarding the Working Day, Simple Cooperation, 
Division of Labor, etc.” (p. 17). But Rosdolsky himself 
fails to see that the writing of some 75 pages on The 
Working Day directly into the “abstract” theoretic vol- 
ume I, 'whild relegating to Vol. IV the contending with 
all the other “Theories of Surplus Value”, meant an 
actual break with the very concept of theory, both as 
dialectics of thought and dialectics of liberation. 

Instead, Rosdolsky decided to conclude his “Critical 
Excursus” with a special chapter in praise of Oscar 
Lange’s Political Economy which, says Rosdolsky, “is to 
our knowledge the only work in more recent academic 
Marxist literature which consciously, and in detail, takes 
up the question of the methodology of Marx’s Capital” 
(p. 552). This would, to say the least, sound peculiar to 
all except Rosdolsky who is himself deaf to the dialectic. 
It was Lange who rushed to the defense of the Stalinist 
break with the dialectic structure of Capital and — in- 
• tegral to that break — the revision of the Marxist anal- 
ysis of the law of value, when I translated that article 


•Elsewhere I go into detail on these changes. See espe- 
cially “The Paris Commune Illuminates and Deepens the 
Content of CapitaP’, and “The Bt akdown of Capital- 
ism: Crises, Human Freedom and Vol. II of Capital” 
in Marx’s CAPITAL and Today’s Global Crisis. 
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that the U.S. has to unite with its global enemy, Russia, 
if it, not Egypt, had taken the initiative for a new stage 
of Middle East relations. 

No doubt U.S. imperialism’s role will be the de- 
cisive factor, whether what has begun that is new finds 
yet another euphemism — “principles” — to arrive at a 
collective “solution,” or whether all comes to nought 
once again. But the so-called Left hardly helps matters 
by automatically siding with the “radical” Arabs, no 
matter whom that includes. Thereby it falls, ipto the trap 
of all rulers, as if the 30 years from 1948 to 1978 were 
one unbroken development. The truth is very different, 
and truth is always concrete. 

Everyone, from the rulers — both Israeli and Arab 
— to the Left, Trotskyists especially (now that Trotsky 
has been dead 37 years), likes to pontificate about 30 
’years of endless Middle East wars, as if every one of 
these was one and the same, with “Zionist imperialism” 
on the one side, and “Arab revolutions ”on the other. 

The truth, however, is that the first Arab war 
against the state of Israel the minute the UN accepted 
its independence was anything but revolutionary. It is 
true that the unifying cement of all feudal Arab states 
was the anti-Israel feature. It is not true that that made 
the kings and emirs “revolutionaries.” Nasser, for ex- 
ample, approvingly quotes in his Egypt’s Liberation, The 
Philosophy of Revolution, Eruhan Cohen’s report of 
what the Egyptian talked about in the armistice talks: 
“ ‘The subject Gamal Abdel Nasser talked about with 
me was the struggle of Israel against the English, and 
how we organized the underground resistance movement 
against them in Palestine . . .’”<*> 

And so anti-Semitic a state-capitalist ruler as Stalin 
was the first (even beating the United States to the 
draw) to reaognize the state of Israel. He did so not 
because of any pro-Israel sentiments. Rather it was 
because, until then, so narrow was Arab nationalism that 
it had collaborated with Nazism while the Jews not only 
fought the Nazis, but brought a dimension other than 
oil to the Middle East. 

Finally, and most important, there were many revo- 
lutionary socialists in Palestine who opposed the creation 
of an all-Jewish state, hoping and fighting for a bi- 


Egypt’s Liberation, p. 24. The book is very worth 
rereading now both because, objectively, . you can con- 
trast Egypt in the 1950s and now, and because Sadat 
is a person bereft of philosophy. 


national state free of imperialism. These, too, had to 
face the reality that the Arabs were as opposed to col- 
laboration with them as with Zionists, and the Arab 
states were all theocratic. . 

Put differently, just as Trotsky (who was certainly 
no Zionist but a revolutionary opponent of it) stressed 
that the rise of Nazism compelled a new look at the 
“Jewish Question”! 5 ), so Marxist revolutionaries in Pal- 
estine in 1948 had to confront the new reality of an 
independent state, and therefore work for revolutionary 
goals of uprooting the capitalist state within Israel even 
as Arab revolutionaries had to work within their home- 
lands for -a new class-less society. Rather than make anti- 
Israel the unifying cement, social revolution had to 
become the driving force. 

Russia didn’t change its mind as to which side it 
was on until 1955 when Khrushchev concluded his arms 
deal with Egypt — Nasser’s Egypt, that had overthrown 
King Farouk. Thus came Russia’s first breakthrough 
into the Middle East. Which doesn’t mean that Russia 
(Continued on Page 9) 

< 5 >In the last years of his life Trotsky tried, facing 
the reality created by Nazism, on the one hand, and the 
drive of The Jews to escape its horrors into a homeland. 
Though, naturally, still opposing the Zionist solution, he 
did also change his position. Here are some excerpts: 
“During my youth I rather leaned toward the prognosis 
that the Jews of different countries would be assim- 
ilated and that the Jewish, question would thus disappear 
in a quasi-automatic fashion. This historical development 
of the last quarter of a century has not confirmed this 
perspective. Decaying capitalism has everywhere swung 
over to an exacerbated nationalism, one part of which 
is anti-Semitism . . . The latest Moscow trial, for ex- 
ample, was staged with the hardly concealed design of 
presenting internationalists as faithless and lawless Jews 
who are capable of selling themselves to the German 
Gestapo.” (1/18/37) 

“Some would-be ‘pundits’ have accused me of ‘sud- 
denly’ raising the ‘Jewish question’ and of intending to 
create some kind of ghetto for the Jews. I can only 
shrug my' shoulders . . . The Jewish question has never 
occupied the Center of my attention, But that does not 
mean that I have the right to be blind to the Jewish prob- 
lem which exists and demands a solution.” The state- 
ments have been reprinted in June-July, 1946 issue of 
Workelrs International News. 


Rosdolsky's methodology and Lange's revisionism 


from Pod Znamenem Marxisms (Under the Banner at 
Marxism) in the American Economic Review of Sept. 
1944. The authors had proposed that in the future Rus- 
sian teaching should not follow the structure of CapitaL 

In my commentary, I stated that this was but the 
reflection of “economic reality,” that is to say, the 
state-capitalist, not socialist reality. 

In the excuse that, “tempting” as discussions of 
value would be, it' is outside the confines of his study, 
Roman Rosdolsky has not a word to say of this debate* 
I doubt that that is the reason for his silence, and not 
only because he chose, as the very climax of his work, 
to end with a discussion of Lange, full of praise of his 
Political Economy for devoting three chapters to “meth- 
odology.” No, my dopbt is due to the fact that this is 
not a question of debates, inside or outside of Russia. It 
is a question of the actual revision of Marx’s view that 
the law of value is the motivating force of capitalism. 
It is a question of timing — the height of World War II 
— - and the Russian workers could have told Rosdolsky 
that Stalin was announcing that there was to be no 
change in the exploitative reality even after the success- 
ful end of the war. 

As he said, what is actually at stake, whether Roman 
Rosdolsky was or was not conscious of it, is that tail- 
ending Stalinist economism is unavoidable when the 
Subject — freely associated labor — is left as an ab- 
straction. This leads inexorably to the failure to grapple 
with the dialectic. To understand how this is so we must 
return to Marx. N 

Marx wrote 881 pages of the “Rough Draft” of what 
was to be Capital i.e., the Grundrisse, and only in the 
very last paragraph he writes “The first category in 
which bourgeois wealth presents itself is that of the 
commodity,” and then notes that “This section is to be 
brought forward.” To Engels he writes that, now that he 
wishes to single out some of these chapters and rework 
them for publication, “before the deluge” — that is, be- 
fore the economic crisis of 1857-58 runs its course, per- 
haps even to revolution — he finds that he must first 
construct a new first chapter as he doesn’t have one on 
Commodity. And this he did for the 1859 publication, 
Critique of Political Economy. But this too is no sooner 
published than, once again, Marx is dissatisfied both 
with “the form of presentation,” and structure of the 
whole six books he outlined. 


•Which is less, I might add, than even Lange did' in his 
very last compilation of his writings before his death. 
It is true he does not mention me, but he does mention 
his own article in the American Economic Review, and 
there is no way to read that without knowing the new 
Stalinist thesis, and his defense of it. 


By the time — eight years later — Marx had com- 
pleted his analysis of the economic laws of capitalist 
production and, as an active revolutionary, was head of 
the first International Workingmen’s Association, Marx 
had decided to start ah ovo. Nor was it only a matter of 
a new outline of three instead of six books. Everything 
was new, and nothing more so than the split in the cate- 1 
gory of labor into abstract and concrete labor. 

Because Marx considered that split in the category 
of labor his most original contribution, crucial to “all 
understanding of political economy,” he no sooner began 
Chapter 1, Commodities, with their twofold nature — 
use-value and exehange-value — than he made it clear 
that that was not the essence, that he must at once go to 
the essence — the twofold character of labor itself. By the 
time he had finished that first chapter there was also a , 
totally pew section, the last, entitled “The -Fetishism of 
Commodities.” It was clear by then that he had “thrown 
out” what, had previously followed Commodity, and . 
Money — history of the theory of each category, all of j 
which had been relegated to Volume IV of CapitaL i 

The Fetishism of Commodities has since become not 1 
only one of the most famous of Marx’s writings, but so 
bothersome to all exploitative state powers, especially 
those calling themselves "socialist,” that evidently they 
just cannot live with it. What Stalin declared necessary 
for “tne teaching” has since been codified, without any 
acknowledgment such as they had to make in 1943 when 
it flew in the face of all previous “teaching” by friend 
and fde alike. Discarding, or making an abstraction, of 
the concrete imperative of freely-associated labor taking 
destiny into its own hands, stripping away the fetishism 
of commodities, of Plan, of anything and everything 
non-human, and declaring, with Marx, “Human power is 
its own end,” inexorably leads one to tailend Stalinism, 
that is to say, state-capitalist “methodology.” 

; f - • • • 

\ Just as Lange’s “methodology” was pragmatic, Stal- 
~ inist eclectic, so was Rosdolsky’s. Despite all talk of 
dialectic, and relationship of Marx to Hegel, Rosdolsky, 
by ho accident whatever, concluded that one need “no 
longer bite into the sour apple, study the whole of 
Hegel’s Logic in order to understand Marx’s Capital — 
one can arrive at the same end, directly, by studying 
the Rough Draft” (p. 570). Too bad that all RoiSdolsky 
arrived at by the end of his study of the “Rough Draft” 
was the quagpiire of Polish neo-Stalinism which Rosdol- 
sky calls “neo-Marxism.” 

Thus does the dialectic wreak its venegence on non- 
Stalinist pragmatists who skip over Marx’s admonition 
that the Hegelian dialectic “is the source of all dialectic” 
as well as Lenin’s conclusion that it is, indeed, impos- 
sible to understand Marx’s Capital “especially its first ' 
chapter, without studying the whole of Hegel’s Logic.”! 
, 

i 
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Shifting alliances in the Middle East 
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was always on the “revolutionary” side. The very next 
year it put down the revolution in Hungary, trading off 
its support also of U.S. imperialism for Eisenhower’s 
silence in the UN on Russia’s counter-revolutions in 
East Europe. 

In any case, the 1956 war was a very different matter 
than the 1948 war. Though triggered by Nasser’s nation- 
alization of the Suez Canal and Dulles’ arrogant refusal 
to help build the Aswan Dam, the point is that Eisen- 
hower's imperial USA had- to oppose it to put an end to 
old-style British-French illusions that they were still 
global powers. It is true that Israel was all too happy 
to be used by. France and Great Britain who dominated 
that imperialist eruption. Eisenhower was so incensed 
that Great Britain and France still fancied themselves 
imperial powers that he stopped that war and made 
Israel return to its 1948 borders. 

Revolutionary Arab nationalisms did emerge in the 
1960s. But there were also very contradictory births, as 
witness A1 Fatah and Ba’ath that had their origins in 
fascism as much as in revolutionary nationalisms. In any 
case, the unifying cement for Israeli-Arab wars was not 
revolution, but simply and purely anti-Israel. And, along 
with the goal of “driving Israel into the sea” came 
uncritical alliance with Russia. Which, in turn, con- 
vinced U.S. imperialism that it had but “one outpost”— 
Israel — in the Middle East against its global enemy, 
Russia. That is no longer true. And though the U.S. 
leaned heavily toward Israel in the 1967 war, that hasn’t 
been so total ever since 1973. 

For the Left to act as if the disparate Arab states 
are all “one Arab nation” and, even when theocratic, 
are playing a “revolutionary role” while equating Zion- 
ism with South African racism, is no less false than 
President Carter’s declaring for “human rights” when 
in Poland but keeping mum in Iran. It blinds us to the 
entry of Saudi Arabian “black gold” in the 1973 war, 
and more crucial, it blinds us to the tragedy of Lebanon 
and the PLO, 1975-76. It is on these two historic turning 
points we must now focus to fully comprehend what is 
the “new” which, is just shuffling of the cards in global 
alignments and realignments, and that which is the 
kind of “new” which could have meant the eve of social 
revolutions. 

ENTER SAUDI ARABIA'S BLACK GOLD 

The first slight U.S. tilting toward the Arab side 
in the Yom Kippur war in 1973 had little to do with 
Egypt’s surprise attack which caught arrogant Israel off 
balance, and gained Egypt a sort of victory. Rather it 
was Saudi Arabia’s use of oil as a political weapon 
which so shook up the whole industrial world— Japan 
aS well as West Europe and the United States — as to 
cause it also total ideological disarray. That West Europe 
could so easily cave in both to the boycotting of Israel 
and the quadrupling of oil prices had U.S. imperialism 
Jikewise go helter-skelter trying to hold on to its illusion 
of the 20th century as “the American century.” 

Overwhelming the myriad political crises came the 
global economic crisis, very nearly plunging the world 
into a full-scale Depression. It is this deep recession that 
still underlies the current situation when Saudi Arabia, 
instead of shaking up the industrial capitalistic world, 
is working hand in hand with U.S. imperialism. Carter’s 
zigzagging was preceded by Henry Kissinger-Nixon’si 
imperial arrogance, first, in threatening the oil king- 
doms with invasion, then declaring “the Year of 
Europe,” not to mention raising China to super-power 
status and thus transforming, by fiat, the bipolar state- 


capitalist world into a tri-polar one — rather than the “tri- 
lateral” one Brzezinski was mapping out for Carter, 
which holds on to the illusion that the United States- 
West Burope-Japan was the world. 

Plans by rulers, in and out of power, have a way, 
however, of being totally undermined by elemental 
social revolutions. The mid-1970s, instead of bending 
under to the nuclear world, saw revolutions erupt from 
Portugal to Angola, and directly in the Middle East, 
specifically Lebanon. 

THE REVOLUTION IN LEBANON, AND 
THE OLD IN THE PLO, 1975-6 

This is not the place to go into detail on the situa- 
tion in Lebanon -which sparked a mass revolution, a 
genuine social revolution against its rulers, Christian 
and Moslem alike. <6 > It is close enough to our times so 
that we remember that it had been brewing for a long 
time along class lines, and when it finally erupted, 
sparked also by the neo-Nazi Christian Right massacre 
of Palestinians returning from a Rejection Front meet- 
ing, the Palestinians worked as one with the Lebanese 
revolutionaries. 

Because of the Palestinian preoccupation with Israel 
as Enemy No. 1, however, (and the PLO playing political 
games in the UN to get the Resolution equating Zionism 
to South African racism . passed ) , the revolution in 
Lebanon was totally subordinated to anti-Israel. 

Soon we were witness to a replay of the 1970-71 
slaughter of Palestinians by King Hussein of Jordan on 
a more gigantic scale; which this time helped also 
destroy the Lebanese revolution. The extremely con- 
tradictory role of the PLO in Lebanon’s civil war 
stretched from being one with the native Lebanese Left 
against the exploitative capitalistic system to the near- 
counter-revolutionary role of welcoming Syria’s inter- 
vention, without, in any way revealing the intra-Arab 
nationalisms between Iraq and Syria. In the jigsaw 
puzzle of shifting alliances sans class lines and sans 
any philosophy of liberation, the revolution met defeat. 

To have the Left forget all this and once again 
turn to Israel as the enemy is to doom the new con- 
ditions created by Sadat’s trip to Jerusalem to a failure 
that would once again close all doors to new relations in 
the Middle East. 

BEGIN'S NEW UNDERMININGS 

Begin has no need of aid from the “Left” to re- 
create the atmosphere which would make anti-Israel the 
unifying cement for the whole Arab world, no matter 
how divided it is at the mbment. He has been master of 
that all his adult life, from his terrorist Irgun days to 
ideologically not retreating even when Israel became a 
state. And presently he is doing all in his power to beat 
a retreat from the one step forward made when he 
concurred in Sadat’s visit. It began with his arrogant 
behavior in. Ismalia. Since his return to Israel not a day 
has gone by without proof of his retrogressionist nature. 

First he spelled out to the Knesset and made public 
the 26-point so-called peace proposals which must have 
reminded every school child of Biblical times when Pax 
Romana ruled Palestine. Then, as if that reaffirmation 
of continued military occupation of the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip was not militaristic enough; suddenly 
bulldozers in the Gaza and the Sinai began digging up 


t6) Elsewhere I-did go into detail. See Political-Philo- 
sophic Letter #1, “The UN Resolution on Zionism — and 
Ideological Obfuscation Also on the Left,” and #6 on 
“Lebanon: The Test Not Only of the PLO, But the 
Whole Left.” . 


ground for new occupying settlements. Thirdly, he found 
his Irgun-type rhetorical thunder to yell threats,- that if 
Israeli military presence were not accepted in the Gaza, 
he would walk out of further “negotiations.” 

Whether the United States can find yet another 
euphemism to rein him in need be no concern of revo- 
lutionaries. After all, the liberal-sounding line, “the cold 
war is over,” has been current in the Administration 
only as a way of declaring that “co-existence” with 
Russia is no longer to be the overwhelming fact of all 
global relations. At the same time, there is no reason 
to think that the other nuclear titan, Russia, will let 
itself be shunted aside as unceremoniously as Carter did 
when he easily forgot the joint US-Russian statement 
in order to embrace Sadat’s initiative. Why should any 
revolutionary be interested in the double crosses and 
horse-tradings that go on among rulers before they 
decide to plunge us into, yet another war? Even these 
aspirers for single world power have to hold back since 
it would be a nuclear war and would put an end to 
civilization as we'' have known it. No, what we need 
to do is go back to Marxist fundamentals: a philosophy 
of liberation that would give action its direction. 

WHERE ARE THE VOICES OF THE MASSES? 

First, let us not forget what sent Sadat to Israel. 
It was not the economic crisis Egypt is in. It was the 
restlessness of the masses. 1977 has been filled with mass 
opposition to the exploitative rule, from a general strike, 
to a veritable mass uprising against the price rises. 
Sadat had to retreat when not only was the mass anger 
unmistakable, but it was clear that the Egyptian masses 
would no longer tolerate, along with their horrible con- 
ditions of labor, being saddled with impossible inflation. 

In a word,, it was fear of social revolution that made 
him so courageous as to break with the past basis for 
diversion of the masses from their dissatisfaction with 
conditions of labor and life to anti-Israel. 

Secondly, Begin’s concurrence — that single step 
forward — shows the objective-subjective situation in his 
land. Ever since he came to power and showed he was 
as great a reactionary at home as in his imperialist role, 
there have been strikes, demonstrations, voices of mass 
opposition to the rightward course. Even the mass out- 
pouring in Israel for Sadat was a great deal more than 
planned. (See Letter from Israel, p. 10.) 

Above all. the Palestinians do wish a homeland, do 
want, with or without PLO, self-determination. The 
seeming unity of all the factions in the PLO, at Tripoli 
belies the actual deep, division within the PLO. The key 
to any solution at this moment lies in the hands of the 
Israeli masses to stop their ruler from closing up the 
•openings that have opened up to them, as to the Arab 
masses, across all boundary lines, to settle accounts with 
their masters and begin working out their own destiny. 
It can begin as early as Jan. 16 when the “Cairo Com- 
mittee” meets in Jerusalem, and the masses demand that 
their voices be heard. 

* . Jan. 9, 1978 
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We know that it was Marx who, after the masses of 
Paris gave him his answer, put what they were showing 
into thought so that 100 years later the Sheng Wu-lien 
in China, in opposition to Mao’s retrogressive thought, 
could call for the creation of Paris Communes within 
China. This is all to say that there have been few Black 
thinkers such as Fanon and Biko, who, like Marx, can 
look at the self-activity of the masses and see the theory 
which their movement from practice puts forth, and use 
it to form their own philosophy. 

Amilcar Cabral, the leader of the struggle for the 
liberation of Guinea-Cape Verde Islands before his as- 
sassination, in his writings shares most of Fanon’s views 
on the question of culture and its relationship to national 
consciousness and liberation. Cabral says, in opposition 
to narrow nationalism and culturalism: 

“As we know the armed liberation struggle requires 
the mobilization and organization of a significant ma- 
jority of the population . . . the efficient use of modern 
arms and of other means of war, the liquidation of the 
remnants of tribal mentality and rejection of social and 
religious rules which inhibit development of the struggle 
(nepotism, inferiority of women,' etc.). The struggle 
brings about ... profound modifications in the life of 
populations; it implies therefore a veritable forced march 
along the road to cultural progress.” (Return to the 
Source, pp 54-55.) 

NEED NEW FREEDOM BANNER 

It is only by unfurling a new banner free of. any 
state-power that we can ensure the creation of a new 
society on truly human foundations. 

As Raya Dunayevskaya ends her newest book, Phil- 
osophy and Revolution:* 

“Ours is the age that can meet the challenge of the 
times when we work out so new a relationship of theory 
to practice that the proof of the unity is in the Subject’s' 
own self-development. Philosophy and revolution will 
first then liberate the innate talents of men and women, 
who will become whole. Whether or not we recognize 
that this is the task history has ‘assigned,’ to our epoch, 
it is the task that remains to be done.” 
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MARX'S CAPITAL AND TODAY'S GLOBAL CRISIS 


The “Movement” here cannot seem to 
see outside of Britain. Nothing is said 
on what is happening in the Middle 
East. Nobody in the movement here 
seems to care a damn. One of the Clyde- 
side shipyards is working on its third 
order for a battleship for Iran, and there 
is not a whisper in the movement about 
the situation in Iran. Nothing is said 
about the Biko murder. 

It is right that concern should be ex- 
pressed about unemployment. That, how- 
ever, cannot prevent us from seeing the 
world situation. This year will bring the 
130th anniversary of the Communist 
Manifesto. And, of course, the new joint 
Britain-U.S. pamphlet. We have to con- 
front the movement with their departure 
from the principles of working class 
solidarity. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow 

* * * 

I’m concerned about the imports in 
this country comine from East Eurooe 
and China and its effect on steel. The 
oil companies are controlling it. It start- 
ed in ’55 when multi-nationals could 
write off taxes and plants could get 
cheaper labor. If you read the financial 
page you see you have to deal with the 
government as if it is already in the 
state-planning stage. That’s why I’m with 
the farmers. Labor in this country is at 
the point where you can’t buy a home 
on the wages you make. Small farmers 
are even worse off — some are making 
25e an hour. The multi-nationals, : the 
huge corporations and the government 
are all operating at the expense of all 
the working people. 

Auto Worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I recently read a French article about 
Guinea-Bissau and was struck with the 
incredible poverty of this new nation 
which bore the brunt of the fight against 
fascist Portugal. It appears that when 
they turned to Russia and East Europe 
for aid after independence, they got far 
less than they received during the guer- 
rilla war. (As a result, they have had 
to turn to the Scandinavian countries who 
are providing a small amount of “aid.”) 
I guess this is because Guinea-Bissau 
lacks oil. population or size— the things 
the super-powers are interested in. 

Student 
> New York 

* * * 

Press reports here indicate a very 
hard struggle for the American miners 
on strike now. There have been mur- 
murs of “Reds under beds” just as in 
Britain in 1974. The Financial Times re- 
ported that radicalism in the mines is 


on the upswing and that some UMW 
sections are advocating nationalism. (I 
trust they do not want mines run as in 
Britain.) 

The firemen here have been out for 
weeks. Troops are being used and the 
Trade Union Council rejected their calls 
for a general wage offensive. TUC ac- 
tions on the still-continuing Grunwick 
strike have also consisted in nothing 
but the most disgraceful and cynical 
betrayal and stabs in the back. The 
strike leaders have even been suspend- 
ed from their union. It looks like a 
pretty lousy end to 1977 with victory 
nowhere in sight for either of these 
two struggles. 

Ever since the British miners booted 
out the Tories and their plans to make 
the workers bear the brunt of the crisis 
in 1974, the Labour Government has 
been carrying out the same plans, with 
the support of the unions. The result 
has been large-scale unemployment, ris- 
ing prices, wage restraint and cutbacks 
in social services. To the workers, the 
Government / Union / Bosses triumvirate 
has been dangling the prospect of econ- 
omic recovery — but all optimism is based 
on the readiness of the stronger Qerman, 
Japanese and U.S. capitalists to boost 
production, imports and demand. In fact, 
firms in these states are reluctant to do 
so because of the falling rates of profit 
expected. They are on a virtual invest- 
ment strike. 

In face of the bosses’ onslaught to ex- 
tract more from the workers, the Com- 
munists and the revolutionary left are 
left standing on the sidelines. The joint 
British-U.S. pamphlet could hardly be 
more timely. 

Dave Black 
London 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The recent AFL-CIO national conven- 
tion marked a new low point in the 
history of organized labor in the United 
States. Under the leadership of 83-year- 
old George Meany and the rest of the 
over-the-hill labor leaders, the organiza- 
tion has lost over 500,000 members dur- 
ing the past two years. The convention 
“acted” to correct the situation by rais- 
ing the salary of Meany by $10,000. to 
$100,000 a year, and by raising the dues 
of the membershio by $5,000,000 to pay 
the expenses of the old bureaucrats. 

Today, 50 percent or more of the major 
industrial construction projects are open 
shop: 33 percent of non-residential con- 
struction is open shop, and practically 
all construction below the Mason-Dixon 
line is non-union. With unemployment 
at 13 percent last month, skilled con- 
struction workers are taking jobs with 



open-shop contractors. In New York City, 
the bricklayers are taking a 14.5 percent 
pay cut starting in June. 

I’d say that it’s time to sweep the old 
bureaucrats out the door and return to 
aggressive trade unionism before it is 
too late. 

Observer 

Boston 

* * * 

The newly nationalized ship-building 
industry has an order to build 24 Polish 
ships. John Chalmers, the Chairman of 
the Federation of Engineering and Ship- 
building Trade Unions has been visiting 
shipyards along with the bureaucrats in 
charge of the industry calling on the 
workers to accept the government guide- 
line of a maximum rise of ten percent, 
and to change a number of practice? 
that have grown up in the shipyards; 
They insisted on a written contract be- 
fore placing a share of the contract in 
any yard. They got away with it until 
they reached one yard in Newcastle, 
where the workers have banned overtime 
for three months. The shop stewards and 
T.U. officials joined in the call to end 
the ban, but the men, at a meeting, de- 
cided overwhelmingly not to call it off. 
The government decided they will not 
get a share of the order costing 54 mil- 
lion pounds. It is possible that 700 may 
be redundant (laid off). The order will 
go to other yards. Where the Polish 
Government uses troops, the British 
state is using unemployment to deter- 
mine working conditions. 

Correspondent 

Scotland 

* * * 

The Kingston Socialists, an indepen- 
dent group that is concerned with pre- 
senting a socialist position on issues 
relevant to their area, has just put out 
a small pamphlet on unemployment. Ini 
Canada over eight percent of the work 
force is officially classed as unemployed, 
but, just as in the U.S., the actual rate 
is, without a doubt, much higher: Re- 
cently, 30 unemployed workers, reached 
by distributing a leaflet, picketed the 
unemployment office, and later got to- 
gether to talk about what to do next. 
Readers who are interested in finding 
out more can write: 

Kingston Socialists 
PO Box 7011 
Kingston, Ontario 


A LETTER FROM AN ISRAELI LEFTIST 


The whole country is in a state of 
psychological unrest Peace is next door 
— after ten years of brainwashing that 
said that there are no doves among the 
Arabs; that we are in for a hundred 
years war because the Arabs can’t accept 
a Jewish state next door; that the only 
way to live in peace with an Arab is to 
hold a loaded pistol at the temple of his 
head; that the Arabs are not capable of 
rational political thinking and coming to 
terms with reality necessary for peace- 
making; that, territories without peace 
are better than peace without territories. 


Now most of the people are in a state 
of euphoria over the possibility of peace 
despite fears of lurking dangers once the 
“protective” barrier of . the conquered 
territories will vanish. They are only 
now facing up to the plain fact that 
peace is possible only when the urges 
for revenge are eliminated via the return 
of the territories and the establishment 
of x a Palestinian state in the West Bank. 
When the Israeli Left said this to them 
ten years ago we were looked on as 
people who wished the greatest harm 
to their country. Today, after having 
absorbed hawkish views for so long, they 
have to face the reality which they 
fervently" rejected only half a year ago 
when they gave a big majority to the 
Nationalist right wing. It’s a beautiful 
thing to see a people sobering up and 
coming out of the realm of chauvinist 
illusion, but it’s a painful process and 
many people go through terrible moods, 


projecting their fears and doubts. It’s 
happening but does not yet seem real. 

* * * 

Catching this mood of a nation is 
primary to dealing with pros and cons of 
this or the other political step ... I 
believe the real answer to those ques- 
tions is not found here but mostly in 
Washington. It’s the Carter administra- 
tion that calls the shots in these mat- 
ters ... 

In distinction from- the former U.S. 
government whose policy (Kissinger’s) 
was to settle the Middle East issue piece- 
meal, cutting the territories in salami 
strips and giving more every three years, 
thus assuring U.S. control for a long 
time but delaying actual peace, the 
Carter government, for reasons not yet 
fully clear — fear of unpredicted war 
coming up, fear of Russia’s using the 
conflict as an opening to return to con- 
trol of the Suez Canal Red Sea area, or 
in order to save money needed to keep 
Israel armed like a semi superpower? — 
decided to cut the process short. 

* * * 

The Carter government may be weak 
at home but it’s very strong abroad and 
what they lack in skill they make up in 
determination. Rabin came to the U.S. 
in March and was told he’d have to give 
up the territories. But Rabin could not 
deliver, first because he had Peres on 
his back and Peres had Begin on his. 
(Now Begin has only God to account to 
— at least, he' talks that way — and 
that’s easier. .“God will forgive us — that’s 
his profession,” said a wise poet named 


Heinrich Heine.) So someone tipped off 
a newspaperman about Rabin’s bank ac- 
count in the U.S. — guess who? — and 
Rabin had to go. It seems they counted 
on a victory of the Democratic Movement 
for Change, a group dominated by cap- 
able and highly opportunistic politicians 
and technocrats who might be more pli- 
able and efficient. But Begin won and 
no one was more surprised than Mr. 
Begin himself ... As soon as he came 
back from Washington on friendly terms, 
it was clear that he had given in to 
Carter much more than Rabin had. Be- 
gin’s and Dayan’s game was to say, “Yes, 
Yes!” but try to make inter-Arab con- 
flicts spoil the whole negotiating process. 
Sadat saw what was happening and de- 
cided to take the situation in his own 
hands and be his own Kissinger. He 
knows Syria and the PLO can’t wage 
war on Israel without him. So he called 
Begin’s bluff and said, OK, I’m coming. 
He stands to gain th® most from peace: 
the Sinai, a lessening of the military bur- 
den, etc. Begin was trapped, and the ball 
started rolling. 

The details are kept yet a secret. Be- 
gin is a dictator in his coalition govern- 
ment and until he came back from 
Washington in mid-December even cab- 
inet ministers did not know what was 
decided and bargained about. But it’s 
quite apparent that the price, of peace 
must be a return of the territories with 
most minor adjustments' only . . , 

Mordechai Cafri 
Israel 


BEATING THE CENSORS 

I recently read an article called “Big 
Brother in Poland” by Leopold Labedz. 
It was an expose on all the censorship 
in Poland, revealed by official papers 
smuggled out of that country by an ex- 
censor. But people in Poland are not 
v as controlled by the media as the article 
would suggest. There is an oral tradition 
of passing information. This is particu- 
larly true in areas of history and current 
events in Poland. Of course everybody 
talks about the recent uprisings, but even 
beyond that, “personal” information is 
freely shared — such as salaries — some- 
thing that does not happen in the U.S. 

As to international news, a lot of peo- 
ple I know developed a skill called 
“reading between the lines.” Most know 
what the truth is. 

Polish American 
Chicago 

NEO-FASCISM 

There is a trial going on in here in 
which Donald Andrews, of the White 
Supremacist “Western Guard” is charged 
with racially related incidents. Some of 
his colleagues have already been ac- 
quitted. What is ominous is that he has 
formed the racist, fascist, “Nationalist 
Party of Canada,” which he claims will 
. soon have enough signatures to register 
as an official political party. Canadians 
are in for a rude shock if they do not 
realize that the deepening division be- 
tween capital and labour is going to 
yield these reactions. 

The government continues to scape- 
goat the poor for its own inability to do 
anything about the rising inflation and 
unemployment. Trudeau recently told 
Canadian youth that if they didn’t like 
what was going on with unemployment 
they should “get out.” The recently ex- 
posed Canadian “Watergate” is exposing 
the government’s total disregard for hu- 
man rights and people are bound to 
relate this to the government’s attempt 
to dump the economic crisis onto the 
shoulders of the working and poor classes. 
The signs are clear, especially/ the esca- 
lating racism toward immigrants, par- 
ticularly Asians. 

Correspondent 

Toronto 

* * * 

There were a lot of shooting accidents 
reported on New Years’ Eve in Chicago, 
but it was no accident when someone 
shot directly into nay living room. I 
wonder how many other “accidents” 
were because people were activists fight- 
ing racism and Nazism? When the Nazis 
attacked people at an Israeli bond dinner 
downtown with Mayor Bilandic present, 
they prosecuted them right away. They 
still haven’t done anything about all the 
attacks in our neighborhood and it’s nbt 
because we don’t have proof. We have 
hundreds of witnesses and even pictures. 
The worst problem is with the Black 
Community “leaders” who not only won’t 
do anything against the Nazis but won’t 
even take their money out of banks that 
deal in the Krugerrand, 

Rev. Edgar Jackson 
Dr. Martin L. King Coalition 
Chicago;" 111. 

* * * 

As one of the organizers of the first 
demonstration against the Nazi head 
quarters in Detroit, I was really encour- 
aged to see how many, including many 
left groups, turned out that first day. 

Since then I have been sickened by 
the sectarian politics of some groups — 
particularly Spartacist League, Revolu- 
tionary Socialist League and the Bolshe- 
vik-Leninist Tendency. Under the guise 
of “raising the consciousness of the 
neighborhood,” they beliuled previous 
demonstrations of 150-200 as “too small” 
and said what we needed was a defense 
guard with helmets and sticks to prdtect 
ourselves and attack Nazis whenever they 
tried to sell their paper on the streets. 
They then led a march of 25 people 
against the Nazi headquarters which 
brought Nazis out with shotguns, got 
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some demonstrators beaten by police riot 
squads, and alienated many in the com- 
munity. 

These same groups refused to partici- 
pate in the protest at the inauguration 
of the Mayor and new City Council, say- 
ing that you should never ask the bu- 
reaucracy for anything. I wondered 
where Joann Little, Inez Garcia, Fran- 
cine Hughes and countless others would 
be today if the women’s movement 
hadn’t pressured the bureaucracy. 

I’m for using every avenue open to 
bring the bureaucracy down upon itself 
and I wonder if the Left can’t overcome 
their vanguardism to fight the Nazis, 
how will we ever have a world revolu- 
tion? 

Suzanne Casey 
WL-N&L, Detroit 

* * * 

It made me boil when I heard that a 
local Nazi group decided to set up their 
center in the heart of a working class 
neighborhood in Southwest Detroit. Their 
assumption that the working class would 
welcome them with open arms sure was 
destroyed by the picket line organized 
by News & Letters and full of neighbor- 
people. HOORAY for the Vernor-Spring- 
well neighborhood and News & Letters! 

Former Detroiter 
Chicago 


HOW TO GET RESULTS 

Because of the speedup of the whole 
industry the coal operators have been 
able to accumulate enough coal for 90 
days. That really cuts , the power of a 
strike, t’s the same with how they’re 
stockpiling rubber for the auto plants. 
Wildcat > strikes are the only ones that 
have a chance to get results. 

Auto Worker 
California 

* * * 

The two recent grain elevator explo- 
sions in Texas and Louisiana have 
brought the year’s total of such disasters 
to nine. A spokesman from the Dept, of 
Agriculture came out and said that these 
explosions killing several people hap- 
pened in grain elevators that had met 
Federal safety inspections — that all 
grain elevators were in the same condi- 
tions as the “dangerous” ones. 

It was suggested that all grain ele- 
vators be shut down until improvements 
could be made to prevent disaster. The 
Dept, of Agriculture balked. In other 
words, profits take precedence over the 
lives of workers — just one more proof 
that .human rights” are of no interest 
to this government. Like everything else 
that needs to be corrected in this society, 
lethal work places have to be changed 
by thnw who stand to be victims of them 
or not at all. 

Auto Worker 
, Los Angeles 



WOMEN'S 

LIBERATION 


Is the Women’s Liberation Movement 
aware of how linked their struggles are 
— or should be — to the anti-Nazi 
protests? It was no accident that the 
Nazi movement in Germany saw to it 
that the German Women’s Movement, 
the strongest women’s^movement we 
have yet seen, a movement that was in 
the forefront of every' forward struggle 
in Germany since the turn of the cen- 
tury, including the struggle against the 
First World War, was crushed. Women 
were seen as breeders of the “race” — 
children, church and kitchen — that’s 
what was to be their destiny. 

Can’t we raise that historic lesson with- 
in the WLM and carry both struggles 
further? , , 

i Women’s Liberationist 

Detroit 


As a Chicana I am convinced that the 
reason they are taking abortion away 
from poor women is so that they can 
sterilize more of Us.' To me it seems a 
very thought-out plan by the leaders of 
this country. 

Chicana Feminist 
Chicago 

* * * 

I got two copies of the New$ & Letters 
pamphlet, Working Women For Freedom 
and I kept one for myself and the other 
one has been read by just about all the 
women in our local. It’s just about in 
tatters. 

Essex Striker , 
Indiana 

# * * 

I recently came across the following 
1915 quote by the Irish revolutionary 
James Connolly; to me it expresses so 
beautifully what we as Marxist-Human- 
ists are saying for our age, Women as 
revolutionary Reason: 

“The working class of Ireland must 
cheer on the efforts of those women 
who, feeling on their souls and bodies 
the fetters of the ages, have arisen to 
strike them off, and cheer all the louder 
if in its hatred of thraldom and passion 
for freedom, the women’s army forges 
ahead of the militant army of Labour.” 

Feminist 

Detroit 

• 

BLACK AFRICA 

The Sadht-Begin discussions are a 
sharp reminder to Egypt, whether it 
likes it or not, that it is part of Black 
Africa. Sadat’s so-called bold move dis- 
closes not so much his heroism, but the 
desperate situation inside his own coun- 
try. It is clear that the poor conditions 
inside Egypt make it part of underdevel- 
oned Africa. The Arab bloc, especially 
of North Africa, has never wanted to be 
reminded that it is of the Black world. 
The poverty of the Egyptian masses has, 
begun to unite them ^.o poor Africa 
against the chauvinistic wishes of the 
Arab rulers.. Their mutual desire for 
freedom from under those conditions 
will unite them even more in revolutions 
in their own lands. 

Black Activist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

One thing that really disturbs me here 
in Botswana is. the way the Basarwa 
(Bushmen) people are treated. Like the 
Indians in America, they are the original 
inhabitants of Botswana and South Af- 
' rica, but were pushed into the desolate 
desert areas by more aggressive new- 
comers — Black tribes from the north and 
white groups from Europe. Traditionally 
they lived with fewer material posses- 
sions than just about any group in the 
world, having always been completely 
nomadic and able to survive where no 
other people could. 

Most Botswana are prejudiced against 
them, consider them inferior, 'Call them 
backward and “uncivilized.” They are 
paid the worst wages in the country to 
work for ranchers and families on the 
edge of the Kalahari Desert. There are 
still about 5,000 living the old way in the 
Kalahari, in Botswana, Namibia, and 
South Africa. 

It is sad to hear Black people talk so 
condescendingly about the Basarwa and 
see them treat the Basarwa with the 
same kind of dismissal of their humanity 
as white people treat Blacks. 

, Observer 

Botswana 

* * * 

Like Mao before them, who derided 
workers’ demands for higher wages as 
“black economism”, the present rulers 
of China use racist language. The of- 
ficial Chinese press is calling the follow- 
ers of the Gang of Four “black hearts” 
and “black-ace generals”. I am remind- 
ed of the interview with the Chinese 
refugee. Jade, in Sexism, Politics and 
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for our age. 


students who came there. I think Chi- 
na’s state-capitalist rulers are afraid of 
how revolutionary Black really is. 

Reader 

Michigan 



I am aware of the cold murder of 
Steve Biko that you wrote about in N&L. 
Things are not that much different here 
in this racist U.S.A., for we must strug- 
gle each day that passes to maintain our 
sense of purpose. My position in hell 
has taught me a great deal of the ways 
of this cruel- system we live in, and I 
know that this coldness of inhumanity 
was not meant to be. I feel much love 
and respect for" the people at News & 
Letters, for to reach out with love and 
understanding for all people is much 
needed in these hard cold times. 

Prisoner 

California 

* * * 

I am in the learning stage, but I have 
a certain degree of knowledge born out 
of my struggles. The Black man, the man 
behind walls, is in total pain. It was in 
prison that my hidden awareness began 
to approach the surface of my mind. Be- 
ing in jail enables one to understand the 
forces of the capitalists. As George Jack- 
son stated, it “transforms the Black 
criminal mentality into a Black revolu- 
tionary mentality.” You learn the hard- 
ship of a cell and you learn to know 
your keepers. I have also come to know 
a different breed of prisoners whose 
policy is to harm other prisoners, wheth- 
er in the form of stooling (informing) 
or sexual molesting. Those who are be- 
hind the walls (Black, Brown, Red and 
White) are candidates for revolutionary 
action, provided only they do not for- 
sake their cause just because they are 
victims of a vicious state. 

Prisoner 

llinois 


URANIUM AND INDIAN LANDS 

The Geneva Conference on the* “In- 
digenous Americas” produced some ex- 
citing reflections and a couple of radi- 
ieal resolutions, including one urging 
the new UN Institute on Transnationals 
to investigate invasion of Indian lands 
by transnationals as a matter of first 
priority. The evidence on uranium min- 
ing and land rights was precisely one 
page long. Rich Nafziger, of Americans 
.for Indian Opportunity, has done (to my 
knowledge) the only research on Urani- 
um and Indian land, and he judges that 
American Indians are, the world’s fifth 
most important “producers” so their ec- 
onomic power fs tremendous. It suggests 
that a radical approach to the whole 
auestion of the relation between energy, 
the transnational nower eornorations’ 
monopoly, and nuclear centralization is 
long overdue. s ^ 

Roger Moody 
London 

• 

GREEK TERROR 

A month before the General Elec- 
tions an unprecedented wave of police 
terror was launched here, including ar- 
rests and beatings ' of “anarchists”, 
searches of homes, arrests of editors, 
imprisonments without trial. The press 
presented those arrested as “terrorists”; 
It was launched when some grouos de- 
nounced the deaths of Baader. Enslin 
and Ra="e in West Germany. In a short 
time, all the editors of anarchist and 
libertarian paners were arrested. A pro- 
test was issued by the president of the 
Lawyers’- Association of Athens, de- 
nouncing the “violation of human right*” 
and the verdicts handed down in trials 
“which' enter in contradiction with ex- 
isting legislation.” tIb:-; 

A solidarity fond has been established 
and financial helo is urgently recmested. 
Letters of protest, signed if possible by 
those with some title such as v profes- 
sor. that could be printed in t.h° Gre°k 
oress. would also helo. For further in- 
formation or to send help, write to: : ~ 
Diethnis Bibliothiki 
Delfon 2 
Athens 144, Greece 


Revolution, where she tells how 


students at Peking University Usere'not 


allowed to socialize with the 


Chinese 


African 


For Our Midwest- and West Coast Readers 

RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA will present the first of 6 classes 

to be held based on her newest work, MARX'S CAPITAL 

AND TODAY'S GLOBAL CRISIS, in Detroit at the Tindal 

Recreation Center, 10301 W. 7 Mile Road on Sunday, 

Jan. 22 at 3 p.m. 

The full schedule of the classes is as follows: 

Detroit . Class 

Jan. 22 Marx’s New Continent of Thought and Dialectics 
Today 

Feb. 5 Encounter With Mara’s Capital 

Feb. 12 Then and Now: The Objective Situation — In Mara’s 
Time and In Ours — In the Writing and Commentary 
about Capital 

Feb. 26 A Near Century Debate Around VoL II of Capital 

March 5 Economic Crisis and Breakdown of Capitalism or 

the Logic and Scope of Capital, Vol. Ill and Lenin’s 
Imperialism V 



Feb. 12 
Feb. 19 

Feb. 26 
March 5 

March 12 


March 19 Dialectic Methodology 

For more information on classes in' your area, contact the News 
& Letters Committee nearest you listed on page 3. 
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Rumanian miners strike against 'police state apparatus 


Word has finally gotten out of Rumania about 
the Aug. 1 strike of the coalminers against the 
poUce state apparatus of Nicholas Ceausescu when 
the government decided it would make miners work 
longer for a smaller pension. By Aug. 3 it had 
spread to the more than 35,000 miners in the en- 
tire Jiu valley. 

The miners not only struck over a whole range 
Of issues, from poor working conditions to paltry 
food supplies, but insisted, like the Polish shipyard 
workers in 1970, that the Communist Party boss 
Ceausescu come down to listen to them. 

“In all my life,” said one striker who made it 
to Belgrade to report to journalists there, “I have 
never seen such a scene. The crowd stretched as 
far as the eye could see. When the ministers ar- 
rived, they were seized by the leaders. We took 
the food that we have to eat and threw it in their 
faces saying ‘You eat that food’ ”. 

The strikers held at least one minister hostage 
as quality meat, butten, and hard-to-get consumer 
goods were rushed to the area. Ceausescu arrived 
by helicopter on Aug. 3 and was made to listen 
to the miners. He promised them a new pension 
law and better pay and working conditions. Demon- 


Russia 


What happens when you ask -for a raise or 
voice a complaint to your state capitalist masters 
in Russia? The following are but a few sample 
cases: 

Anatoly N. Poznyakov worked as a locksmith 
for the Moscow Institute of Biochemistry for 75 
rubles a month ($103). He asked for a raise and 
was insulted -crudely. He appealed to the local party 
organization and was told his “destiny in life was 
to eat from a pig’s trough.” He angrily continued 
his protests and was fired. He lives on a $28 a 
month disability pension. When he protested to the 
Academy of Sciences they told him, “If you can, 
live; if you can’t, die”. 

V. A. Klebanov, a coal miner in the Donets 
Basin, complained that the miners were forced to 
work 12 hours a day instead of the normal 6 hour 
day to meet the goals set by management. He 
showed that 12 to 15 men had been killed and up 
to 700 had been injured due to overwork and acci- 
dents. The authorities kept the deaths and injuries 
secret and sent the man off to a psychiatric hos- 
pital for four and one-half years. 

Mrs. Kurakina was a waitress at 4 Volgograd 
restaurant run by the local' party organization. She 
discovered that the party management- was stealing 
crockery and silverware, accusing the waitresses of 
breaking it and deducting the cost from their wages. 
She complained, lost her job and her husband was 
also fired. She lost her pension after 25 years of 
service and her “crimes” were noted in her work 
booklet which must be shown to get another job. 
As a result, no agency, factory or retail outlet will 
employ her. 


strations persisted when, instead of giving pay in- 
creases, the government retaliated by docking the 
workers for not fulfilling production quotas of the 
sacred state plan. 

By Sept. 1 over 2,000 troops were moved into 
the Jiu valley. Four thousand miners and their 
families were uprooted and forced to move out of 
the valley. By November, Ceausescu was forced to 
return as protests continued. 

Also in September, protests against officials 
of this totalitarian government broke out right in 
Bucharest at the city’s largest steel mills. General 
Dinca, the mayor of Bucharest, was slapped and 
spat upon. Protests also extended to textile mills 
in Brashov where, in 1976, there had already been 
an uprising in the tractor and tructc plants where 
workers destroyed machines and wrote, “Down with 
Ceausescu.” 

The machines are dear to Ceausescu, whose 
authoritarian regime runs everything according to 
a state plan of turning fantastic production quotas 
into profits for investment in heavy industry at the 
expense of consumer goods. American cigarettes 
serve as hard currency in a thriving black market 
that avoids government lines. 


Bermuda 


The military dictatorship of Ethiopia, aided by 
a massive Russian air supply and Cuban troops from 
Castro, is being defeated by Eritrean liberation 
forces and Somalian liberation forces in the south. 
In acts of vengeance, thousands of people are being 
massacred by government troops. 

Lieutenant Gebremiehail Tsadik of the Ethio- 
pian Army deserted to the Eritrean secessionist 
guerrilla forces that surround the capital, Asmara. 
The capital is without water, electricity, food, fuel 
or medicine. Civilians are being killed at random 
by roving death squads called Afagne. 

The killing of Ethiopian officers and soldiers 
by their own leaders began Nov. 17 after three suc- 
cessive defeats. Tsadik reported that ten truckloads 
of prisoners were taken from jail, shot from behind 
and buried in mass graves dug by bulldozers. One 
hundred soldiers were executed Nov. 18 and 19. 


Every official organization for workers, from 
trade unions to workers’ councils, is in the service 
of the state plan. Thus, Rumanian miners recreated 
their own traditional form of organization by elect- 
ing a thirteen member “council of elders.” The 
great strike against private capitalists in 1929 in 
Rumania was also led by a “council of elders.” 

The workers took something from their own 
history to fight Ceausescu, who is known for his 
independent national communism and glorification 
of Rumanian history to the point of rehabilitating 
Count Dracula. “This unbridled nationalism . . . ” 
said Paul Goma, a Rumanian dissident who report- 
ed recent events in a Paris news conference, “can- 
not substitute for bread and freedom.” 

Rumanian officials have been engaging in 
high level discussions with the French Communist 
Party which has a similar nationalist philosophy. 
Though the French CP did criticize the Polish gov- 
ernment after the workers revolt -in Radom, they 
have remained silent on the repression of the Ru- 
manian miners. The Rumanian workers are serving 
notice to all, in or aspiring to power, that a state 
plan is no substitute for freedom. 


When two Blacks were executed on Dec. 2 in 
Bermuda — the first executions in 34 years, taking 
place in spite of much pleading and a massive peti- 
tion drive by the Black Progressive Labor Party — 
the Black population of this tiny island exploded 
for three days against the shops, businesses and in- 
stitutions of the white-controlled economy and gov- 
ernment. By Dec, 5, British troops were flown in 
from Belize to put down the revolt. 

The Black population of Bermuda constitutes 
two-thirds of the population and is hidden away in 
huge ghettos. The “democracy” here is gerryman- 
dered so that the whites control everything and 
make the world think that Bermuda is nothing but 
a sun-filled paradise for wealthy North Americans. 


Tsadik said the soldiers are “fed up with being 
hero apd want to go home.” The officers suspect 
everybody. “We were watched at all times by se- 
curity people in the military and the militia, who 
are paid to inform on anyone who criticized the 
government:” The only thing that holds the govern- 
ment in power is the active military, financial and 
material aid of Russia. 


Iraq 


Kujdish nationalists have accused the Iraqi 
government of torturing and killing 96 Kurds since 
September. The Patriotic Union of Kurdistan is- 
sued a statement which said in part, “The chauvinist 
Baghdad authorities are going ahead with their 
plans tfl dislocate 1,000,000, Kurds from their ethnic 
lands and move them to the southern sections of the 
country in a continued drive toward Arabizing the 
Kurdish regions of Northern Iraq.” 

In 1972, the Shah of Iran and Nixon cooked up 
a deal to help the Kurds revolt against the Russian- 
supplied Iraqi army. Kissinger promised five mil- 
lion dollars in captured Russian arms to the Kurds. 
The Kurds were ready when the 1973 October war 
in Israel took place. But Kissinger passed the word 
to the Shah and the Kurds, “call it off.” 

The Kurds followed orders and called off the 
revolt. The Shah, in turn, made a deal with Iraq ' 
in 1975, selling out the Kurds — cutting off all sup- 
plies and closing his border to refugees. 

Mulla Mustafa, now 75 years old, is in the 
United States trying to catch the ear of President 
Carter. He whs referred to the same man that Kis- 
singer Used in 1973 to cut off all aid and supplies, 
Harold H. Saunders, now Director of Intelligence 
for the U.S. State Department. Carter has no in- 
tention of raising the Kurdish issue as long as it 
might offend the Shah. 


Carter's 'human rights' drive excludes Blacks 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

When we tally up the accomplishments of President 
Carter for the last 12 months, we are confronted with 
more symbolic gestures on the part of the President than 
substantive achievements, insofar as Black Americans 
are concerned. 

By “showcasing” himself, in a symbolic way, the 
President hoped to temporize on pressihg national prob- 
lems like Black unemployment, urban decay in the cen- 
tral cities, i.e., ghettoized cities, and Black human rights. 
This “showcasing” style of the President was evident at 
his inaugural when he walked to the White House in- 
stead of riding, and the publicity around the enrollment 
of his daughter Amy into the predominantly-Black Wash- 
ington, D.C. school system — all gestures to his “popu- 
lism,” the image he wants to present. 

After the New York City blackout of July, ^ 1977, 
Carter appeared before the Urban League Convention, 
smarting from the charges that he had neglected to do 
anything about the economic deterioration within the 
Black communities, especially the millions of unemployed 
Black youth. His message was essentially, “The Admin- 
istration is working on the problem, be patient.” 

Subsequent palavers between the Administration, the 
Black leadership and the Black Congressional Caucus 
ended in getting Carter’s support for the eviscerated 
Humphrey-Hawkins Full Employment Bill, which man- 
dated neither the Government nor . industry to do any- 
think about bringing down the rate of unemployment. 
Yet this was considered a “practical and responsible" 
solution to unemployment by the Black Congressional 
Caucus. 


In December, 1977, President Carter told Black 
leaders: “We have not been able to come up with any 
sort of panacea or automatic immediate solutions to 
problems of urban areas. We are working as hard as we 
can on it.” And in a year-end, hour-long TV interview, 
the President said that the problem of unemployment 
was a difficult problem to solve, that it was an inter- 
national problem, and that the leaders in Western Eur- 
ope were having the same problem with little success 
toward any solution. 

The upshot is that the President has no solution to 
the problems of unemployment, and most especially to 
the problems of Black youth condemned to permanent 
Unemployment. He was amazed that although the num- 
ber of jobs increased, there was no decline in the num- 
ber of unemployed. For this “strange state of affairs” 
the President offered the opinion that when people see 
other people getting jobs, they come back into the job 
market seeking work, and thereby keep the statistics of 
unemployed at the same level. 

Within Carter’s opinion on why unemployment won’t 
go away, we have the bankruptcy of capitalism and the 
bankruptcy of thought. The failure of capitalism to work 
in the area of employment is not simply the subjective 
need of people to work, but is to be found in the system 
itself, which demands continual automation and the re- 
duction of living labor. 

Every Black person has a vital interest in the ques- 
tion of human rights and Carter has made some high- 
minded statements on this, but when confronted with a 
concrete denial of human rights at home, as in.the North 
Carolina Wilmington Ten case, he retreated by saying: 


“I have no jurisdiction there,” and “The ultimate de- 
cision ik the right one!” These remarks came out of the 
mouth of the same U.S. President who took the time to 
write a letter of encouragement to the human rights 
activist in Russia, Andrei Sakharov. 

In case the President does not know it, the dis- 
senters in Russia are opposing the same type of injus- 
tice that the Wilmington Ten (now nine) are opposing in 
the U.S. But what Carter apparently does understand is 
that injustice to Blacks in his neighborhood does not 
make political hay for American capitalism at the SALT 
talks. It is just such political “expediency” by world 
leaders that denigrates all struggles for human libera- 
tion, here and abroad. 

When the Carter Administration supported the arms 
embargo against South Africa, it was with this same 
cynical expediency. This embargo is only a gesture, 
since South Africa has long been self-sufficient in manu- 
facturing arms to suppress Black Revolution. If Carter 
was serious, he would have supported an oil embargo 
which would really have affected the economy of South 
Africa, but that kind of an embargo would have jeopar- 
dized the $1.5 billion that U.S, capitalists have invested 
in that apartheid government. 

What Carter has shown us, from the day he made 
his campaign speech about “ethnic purity,” is that 
throughout his Administration there has been a consis- 
tent inability to do anything meaningful about Black 
unemployment, and that human rights and human libera- 
tion will not move as long as they are tied to the needs 
of capitalist production and capitalist politics. 
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TV's King' 

rewrites 

history 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

The six-hour television drama about the late Dr. 
iartin Luther King, Jr. was a sensitive “fact-based” 
:ama which might have had a significant impact on 
ewers everywhere, except there was so much missing, 
l fact, many things were missing. Many thousands of 
junger people who were too young at the time to 
iderstand what the Civil Rights Movement really 
leant, were watching and asking, “Is this all there was 
i the Civil Rights Movement?” 

There are also many who took part in the move- 
lent who are saying they do not believe that if Dr. 
ing, Jr. were alive, he would allow such a drama to 
b shown in the manner it was, just based on himself, 
is father and mother, and his wife and children. 

The first thing that I missed was the movement of 
le masses of people, especially those who started the 
iontgomery Bus Boycott in the 1950s, their revolution- 
ry spirit. There was nothing in the six-hour drama that 
tade one feel that you would give your life for it. But 
i every mass movement throughout the South that we 
>ok part in, you took your life in your hands. In fact, 
tost, of the mass activity was deleted. 

The march from Selma to Montgomery had thou- 
inds and thousands taking part, some from as far 
ivay as -California and Boston. 

In the film, Dr. King always emerges as a de- 
ressed and indecisive man. Hosea Williams and Ralph 
bernathy are just minor figures, and most of those in 
le cast we never heard of. When young people would 
sk who someone was, we could not answer. The role 
lat women played during the Civil Rights Movement 
as hardly shown at all. Mrs. Rosa Parks looked like 
le was in her early twenties. 

TUDENTS PROTEST 

I remember when the bus boycott- first started in 
Iontgomery, Ala. I went down there from Detroit and 
iet with Dr. King, and he told me how it got started. 

; was not he who started it, but some students from 
le state college there, who put out a handwritten leaf- 
;t asking all Blacks not to ride the bus on the day of 
,osa Parks’ trial, but to come to the courthouse to give 
er their support. 

But what really got it started was the daily white 
aper, the Montgomery Advertiser. It got hold of one 
f the leaflets and ran it in the morning news and edi- 
)rialized by saying, “What the hell do these Negroes 
link, asking all Negroes to stay off the buses on 
Wednesday.” That’s how everyone heard about it. 

Dr. King said as far as he knew, that was the only 
ay the students planned a boycott. But the bus/ drivers, 
ho were all white, passed the Blacks up the second 
ay, and the bus boycott was on. Dr. King was not the 
:ader of it at that time. 

I also remember when the Supreme Court handed 
own the decision outlawing segregated seating on the 
uses. The following day; I rode a bus in Montgomery, 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Editorial article 

Striking miners 
of mine safety 

by Andy Phillips 

Stunned disbelief turned into outrage as rank- 
and-file miners first listened to the contract pro- 
visions negotiated by UMWA President Arnold 
Miller, then acted immediately by the hundreds 
to travel and mass in protest at the UMWA 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. on Feb. 10 to 
guarantee that the 37-man bargaining committee 
would reject the contract. They also launched a 
drive to throw Miller out of the presidency. 

JaJ' L-- 



Our Life and Times 


Hundreds killed in Tunisian general strike 


The death toll in the one-day general strike 
that swept Tunisia on Jan. 26 was estimated by union 
activists to 1 be in the hundreds, though the govern- 
ment stuck to its “official” count of 46, and tried 
to put responsibility for the outburst on “foreign 
agitators” and “extremist and deviationist” leaders 
of the General Union of Tunisian Workers (UGIT) 
that had called the one-day strike. 

Prime Minister Hedi Nouiri demanded that the 
Union be “reorganized” and pushed through a vote 
purging Habib Achour, secretary-general of the 
union, and ten of his fellow officials from Tunisia’s 
one and only political party, the Neo-DestOur Social- 
ist Party. With their parliamentary immunity gone, 
they were promptly arrested, along with hundreds 
of other workers. ' v 

Achour had been installed in 1965 by Tunisia’s 
“President for Life”, Habib Bourguiba, and had been 
a member of the ruling party’s political bureau until 
two weeks before the general strike. 

The strike was an outburst of rank-and-file rage 
that had been building for a long time. The average 


annual income in Tunisia is only $1,000 and wages 
have been frozen for five years. In the phosphate 
mining towns, workers live in shacks with no elec- 
tricity or water, earning $4 a day for hard and 
dangerous work and living on boiled wheat. They 
had announced a strike for Dec. 30, which was 
averted only wben the government gave the miners 
a salary bonus and promised electrification and 
water for their towns. Several months earlier, textile 
workers had struck in Ksar Ellal, and the army had 
to be called to suppress them. 

Two thirds of the population is under 21 years 
of age and unemployment among young workers 
is epidemic. Most of hundreds killed in the general 
strike were young. 

In the weeks since the general strike hundreds 
more have been arrested, in a widespread witch- 
hunt against union militants and other dissidents, 
including readers of the few opposition newspapers 
in existence. In Tunis, alone, at least 800 have been 
seized, including 720 industrial workers, 60 un- 
employed workers and 20 teachers. 

(More “Our Life and Times” on p. 8.) 


demand control 
in coal contract 

“This means war!” blazed a rank-and-file miner, and 
his words proved prophetic as union miners stepped-up 
their attempts to stop scab mines from operating and to 
halt all movement of coal as the strike moved into its 
third month. Although half the coal mined in the U.S. 
is now non-union, little, if any, moved anywhere. 

At the same time, spontaneous national labor sup- 
port began to mushroom as workers throughout the 
country realized that their own battles and the strike of 
the miners were one and the same thing. Miners are 
known as the shock troops of American labor, and their 

' i . I... ' -i i 

As we go to press, President Carter is using 
the threat of “drastic, legal, federal action” to 
force miners back to work on company terms. 
Far from solving a single, fundamental, just min- 
ers’ grievance, the contract, eveik if approved, 
will only assure continuing miner revolt. 

solid determination to stand fast against the enormous 
combined power and wealth of the coal operators and 
the giant oil monopolies, which control virtually all of 
the nation’s energy resources and now are increasingly 
cornering the coal reserves, also inspired many students. 
Support rallies began to spread, involving Pittsburgh 
steel workers, Detroit steel and auto workers, Chicago 
meat packers, Akron tire workers, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles longshoremen. 

This outpouring of labor support is beyond even the 
response the coal miners got during their nine-month 
strikes of 1.949-50 (this really isn’t the longest strike at 
all), when they were fighting against automation which 
first hit the coal mines then in the form of the con- 
tinuous miner, and was promptly named the “man- 
killer.” 

That was when the miners first raised to the prac- 
tical-historic stage the philosophic question of “what 
kind of labor should a human being do.”* Today, when 
automation has swept so disastrously through all basic 
industries, the question has a life-and-death urgency 
that every worker can understand. 

The magnificent truth of the current miners’ strike 
is that they have moved the answer to that question 
onto the negotiating table of the coal operators and 
the UMW. It reveals the class struggle in all its naked- 
ness: the miners demanding human working conditions 
in diametric opposition to the coal and oil owners de- 
manding complete obedience. 

The central issue is: who will control mine produc- 
tion — the miners or the coal operators? It is not the 
economics, though that’s certainly important. The miners 
and coal operators both know that with the Carter Ad- 
ministration’s energy policy centering on development 
of the coal resources, it means so many billions of 
dollars in profits that the huge wealth represented by 
their oil interests pales in comparison. 

It is precisely for this reason that both the Carter 
Administration and the coal operators are deterrriined to 
shackle the miners and destroy their strength with this 
^contract. That total opposition is seen in every impor- 
tant provision that Miller accepted and the rank-and- 
file miners so vehemently rejected. > 

The key demand of the miners was the right to 


* Marxism and Freedom, Chapter 16, “Automation and 
the New Humanism.” 

~ (Continued on Page 6) 
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In a discussion with a Chicago Chicano activist about 
the article “IWY: Where to Now?” (N&L, December, 
1977), the important contribution made by the Latina 
and minority women at the Houston conference became 
even clearer to me. 

Though there had' been little communication before 
the conference, as soon as Latina and minority women 
arrived in Houston, they began meeting together and 
working on their own statement to replace the insulting 
half-page resolution drawn up by the state conventions. 
In contrast to this self-organization, the “pro-plan” 
women were so paralyzed by fear of the right wing 
that they tried to push the 20-point plan through with 
no debate and no amendments. 

It was the minority and disabled women’s threat of 


women- 
worfdwide 

A hunger strike in Bolivia, begun by 18 women and 
children, spread to include 1,300 people and sparked a 
strike by the nation’s 77,000 tin miners that resulted on 
Jan. 18 in the Zanzer government granting amnesty for 
political prisoners apd exiles, and reinstatement with 
seniority for exiled miners. Domitila Chungara, the 
founder of the first organization of miners’ wives, was 

one of the leaders of the hunger strike. 

* * * 

Jeanne Baum, the Native American woman who 
protested racist remarks made by her daughter’s teacher, 
has gone into hiding following the New York State 
Supreme Court decision ordering her to return her 
child to the school or lose custody. She is appealing the 
decision. 1 

* * * 

The women’s movement in Italy has succeeded in 

getting the Senate to abolish unanimously two ancient 
laws against women: one, that a man had the right to 
marry a woman after he had raped her, and another 
which gave a man the right to murder a woman who 
had “betrayed” (been unfaithful to) him. The lower 
house is expected to follow suit soon. 

* * * 

A young Moroccan political prisoner, Saida Menebhi, 
died after being on a 32-day hunger strike with other 
prisoners demanding rights for political prisoners. Her 
brother, a leader of a banned student resistant organi- 
zation, said, “My' sister died for her ideas, but in a 
sense she is not dead ... her struggle continues through 
others ... for a society without repression.” 

■■■ v * * * 

Eleven inmates at the Bedford Hills Correctional 
Facility for Women in upstate New York have filed a 
class-action su>t_ to have male guards removed from 
those "sections of the prison where women should have 
the right to privacy. The guards were hired under the 
guise of a court ruling last year on “equal employment” 
in the Dept, of Corrections. 

'■ » * * 

Japanese textile and apparel workers, wearing black 
robes and skull masks, have been holding mass pickets 
and demonstrations in downtown Tokyo, Osaka and 
Nagoya. They are urging shoppers to boycott J. P. 
Stevens products in .support of union-organizing efforts 
by U.S. textile workers. They have forced the sole im- 
porter for J. P. Stevens in Japan to suspend imports of 
Stevens’ goods. 


Latina dimension at IWY 

non-cooperation that finally broke the rigidity Of the 
convention. While the media played up the passage of 
the ERA resolution, the high point for those of us there 
was the presentation and passage of the new minority 
resolution, written by the minority women themselves. 

As the Chicana woman told me, “The good part 
was that the minority resolution did come out, the 
reception that it got by the conference as a whole, and 
the informal discussions afterwards. For many, it was 
a new experience. 

“At the conference, even the old civil righters felt 
good about the women’s movement. There never seemed 
like such a cross section’ of people and you never felt 
that same kind of real wide support in the civil rights 
movement. I wish the papers had picked it up. It was 
much more exciting than the ERA.” 

Latina women brought an international dimension 
to Houston by raising in their caucus and in the minor- 
ity resolution the struggle for self-deterniination for 
Puerto Rico and freedom of Lolita Lebron; stopping de- 
portation of mothers of American-born children; un- 
documented women workers’ fight for decent pay and 
working conditions; decent housing and health care; and 
bilingual-bicultural opportunities and facilities. 

The spontaneity of organization and totality of 
issues raised by Latina women in Houston is a contin- 
uity with the United Farm Workers women, who with 
their children demanded to participate in creating 
their union by working and fighting alongside their 
men; or today, housewives in Managua, Nicaragua, who 
during the national strike, banged on pots and pans 
every night from 9 to 10 p.m. with a single clanging 
message; “U.S. puppet Somoza, get out!” (See “Our Life 
and Times,” page 8.) 

If women activists reorganize their thinking to 
recognize the ^Reason of Latina women, it can become a 
new beginning for the entire women’s liberation move- 
ment. 

Terry Moon 

Workers weigh Blue's contract 

Oakland, Cal. — Members of Office and Professional 
Employees Union Local 29 voted Jan. 7 to end their . 
three-month strike at Blue Cross (see N&L, November, 
1977). It is the first contract with Blue Cross, and pro- 
vides for an immediate wage increase of at least $80 
per month, automatic wage -progressions, seniority rights, 
and an established grievance procedure. 

On the other hand, the contract has some draw- 
backs. It provides for an agency shop — everyone must 
pay union dues, but union membership is voluntary. 
There is little change in existing health coverage and 
pension provisions, and many workers feel that three 
years is too long to live with a first contract. Less than 
500 workers voted on the contract, when more than 
1,100 had gone out on strike. 

Several women voiced their belief that the com- 
pany is trying to make the workers pay for voting in 
the union last year; “Now that we’re back, it’s like 
working in some secret government agency. You are 
written up if you’re on the wrong floor, and you even 
have to identify yoHrself to walk across the room! If 
you’re a minute late, you’re docked for five minutes. 
They won’t let us get any personal calls, and there’s no 
talking allowed. They think if they make the union 
look bad, we’ll vote them out in three years. 

“Blue Cross keeps telling us they’re just following 
the contract to the letter. We’ll have a new stewards’ 
election soon, and when we get our own copies of the 
contract, things will be a lot smoother for us.” 



'Black Woman' by Nandi Jordan 


Nandi Jordan, writer and 
activist, was born in South 
Africa in 1941. Forced to 
flee, she wrote many 
poems on struggle and ex- 
ile. Nandi Jordan died in* 
1971. 


iHHi 

She is like Nature herself; 

Strong, tough and yet regal; 

Supple, warm, and beautiful; 

She is indestructible. 

She has been wife, sister, mother; 

Seen her husband, brother and son, 

Captured and. sold into captivity 
And yet, she survived it all. 

In mid-ocean she was raped and ravaged, 

Saw her man writhing in chains in the fold, 

Saw him leap over the rails and eaten by sharks 
And yet, she survived it all. 

Parted from her children at the sound of the gavel. 
Branded with hot irons to make her property, 
Forced to serve her master with her body; 

Worked like a mule cleaning house and picking 
cotton; 

And yet, she survived it all. 

Beaten and lynched on the plantation, 

While like an animal her man was castrated; 
Scrounged for food to keep family together; 


Sang: “ Lord Have Mercy!” on a Sunday, 

So, she could survive. 

In the palace she sang the children to sleep; 

While in her shack, hers shivered with cold; 

In madam’s kitchen she baked the bread and all the 
goodies. 

Her family, she fed trotters and beans; 

For they too, had to survive. 

To the factories she went seeking bread. 

But found hunger and rat-infested houses; 

With her sweat and blood she oiled the machines, 
Toiling from dawn to dusk to make others rich; 
For only thus could she survive. 

In the ghetto-jungle of drink and dope. 

She watched her children swallowed up; 

For in the jungle only the fittest survive; 

With set purpose she held on, fighting against the 
odds 

For the nation had to survive. 

She is the center of the household , 

The lifeline to bring all safe to shore; 

Immovable as the Rock of Gibraltar; 

Rock of Ages, Alpha and Omega; 

Black Woman, we salute thee!! 


January, 1971 


Los Angeles, CA 


(Reprinted with permission from Poets & Players, 
available from Harvest Publishers, 907 Santa Barb- 
ara St., Santa Barbara, CA 93101, for $2.50 plus 30^ 
postage.) 
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Victory for Filipina nurses 

Detroit, Mich. — Filipina Narciso and Leonora Pere 
wont their battle on Feb. 1, when, the U.S. governmen 
dropped all charges against them in connection wit: 
patient deaths at an Ann Arbor, ftjich. VA Hospita 
The two nurses had maintained their innocence fror 
the start and let it be known they believed the U.S 
government had singled them out for prosecution b< 
cause they are Philippine citizens, and because they ar 
women. 

The nurses were supported by thousands of people 
including veterans who • were patients at the hospita! 
women’s liberation groups, medical associations, am 
support committees here and abroad, who were outrage* 
by the racism and national chauvinism stirred up b; 
the U.S. government against the two women, both be 
fore and during the travesty of a trial. 

It was this sustained and massive support that fir 
ally turned the one-and-a-half year miscarriage of justic 
into the Feb. 1 victory, and freedom for Narciso am 
Perez. 

Italian workers ' opposition 
to Communist Party grows 

Milan, Italy — The hostility of the U.S. anc 
West German governments towards Eurocom 
munism is -not new. What is, perhaps, new or 
the Italian scene is that, since the Italian gov 
eminent has fallen for the 36th time since th< 
Second World War, the Christian Democrats 
party will probably have to accept the Com 
munist Party in the government, if it is tc 
resolve its problems at all. However, by now it is im 
possible to think that the CP can “contain” the workinj 
class, much less the students and unemployed. (Se< 
“Students vs. Eurocommunism,” page 7.) 

Last March it was the students and unemployei 
youth that protested against the Communist labor leader; 
at Riome and Bologna in a violent way, and this typ< 
of struggle is going on throughout Italy continually. A 
for the workers, wildcat strikes have been going on fa 
years — but in the past year the protests of the worker 
have become much more profound. 

By now the workers are not only occupying trail 
tracks and factories when there are too many lay-off i 
and “absenteeing themselves” from work when the; 
wish, but they are also openly voting against the lin 
of their unions — and thus against the CP-controlle< 
CGIL. Many factories are creating “autonomous” group 
that vote down the proposals of the union. 

This was already true in the south several year 
ago, but the south is underdeveloped and under-em 
ployed, with few production workers, and the CP wa 
not concerned. By now, the workers of the most indus 
trialized cities of the north, like Turin and Milan, an 
protesting against the policies of the unions, sometime: 
with votes, and sometimes with violence. 

NY union holds King memoria 

New York, N.Y. — During the week of Jan. If 
District 65, Distributive Workers of America, held mem 
bership meetings to commemorate Dr. Martin Luthe 
King's birthday. The meeting for the Toy, Gift aiu 
Wholesale and Direct Mail locals was attended by abou 
700, -mostly Black and Latino. 

Cleveland Robinson, the union’s secretary-treasurei 
spoke of having been with M. L. King from the ver 
start, of how he had been one of ten leaders of th 
March on Washington, of how we would not stop Unti 
King’s dreams were realized and there was justice fo 
all. 

The meeting continued with a Langston Hughe 
poem, a troupe of" young Black South Africans — an 
even Eugene Debs was praised as a forerunner of th 
union. But all these fine generalities didn’t mean 
thing when it came down to today’s concrete situatioi 
These “leaders” talked like they hadn’t experienced th 
same last ten years that we had — as if all you neede 
was to elect the right Democrats and the world crisi 
would go away. 

Deputy Mayor Herman Badillo somehow equate 
the realization of King’s vision with the coming to o 
fice of Mayor Koch. And sorry to say, Coretta Sco 
King spoke for 40 minutes, only to tell us that Carter 
election and the Humphrey -Hawkins employment bi 
were milestones of victory for the poor and the Blacl 

We left that meeting feeling we are miles ahead < 
all these would-be leaders. 

— District 65 membt 



Detroit area readers come and celebrate 
INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY, March 8, 1978 

“WOMEN’S LIBERATION— ' 

THE STRUGGLE CONTINUES’’ 

Speakers: 

Tommie Hbpe — Women’s participation in the Paris 
Commune, 1871, and Black Wom- 
en’s Liberation today 

Suzanne Casey— The roots of International Women’s 
'Day and the Movement" today. 
Hilberry A, Student Center Building, W.S.U. 
7:00 P.M. 

Cotsponsored by WSU News & Letters Youth Com- 
mittee and Women’s Liberation — News & Letters 
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Community supports strikers ot Oakland Press 


Pontiac, Mich. — A community boycott, as well 
as a strike, have been organized here against the 
Oakland Press, Two unions, Pressmen’s Local 13 
and the Newspaper Guild Local 22, have been on 
strike against the newspaper since Dec. 29, 1977. 

The Pressmen’s contract expired in March, 1976 
and the Guild’s in June, 1976, and there have been no 
contracts since because of the refusal of the Oakland 
Press to bargain in good faith. 

More than 200 people attended a strike meeting at 
the Masonic Temple, Saturday, Feb. 18, and then 
inarched down Saginaw and Huron Streets to the Oak- 
land Press building for mass picketing. The UAW, 
NAACP and religious groups helped swell the ranks. 
This action, as well as support signs in the windows of 
iowntown' merchants, show wide-based community sup- 
port for the strike and boycott. 

The Oakland Press has insisted that cost of living, 
health insurance, and pension benefits provided in the 
aid contract be eliminated or cut back. The Press wants 
to eliminate job security entirely by giving management 
full power to judge competency. 

The immediate cause of the strike was the Press 
ordering union pressmen to train non-union pressmen 
that were being hired. Since the strike began, the Press 
has brought about 100 scabs from its “sister” newspapers 
in Fort Worth and Kansas City. 

The parent company of the Press is trying to evade 
the Michigan law prohibiting the importing of strike- 
breakers from other states, by laying off employees at 
non-union newspapers owned by the same parent com- 
pany and offering them transfers to Pontiac. They have 
also brought in about 30 Wackenhut guards, from out 
of state, equipped with weapons and surveillance equip- 
ment. 


be making this strike a “test” case to show that unions 
can be broken in a union state. The spirit and breadth 
of last Saturday’s activity shows that they have bitten 
off more than they can chew. 

— Strike Supporter 

Uniroyal union vote in doubt 

Detroit, Mich. — Since the recent election at Uni- 
royal for Committee Chairman in Division III between 
Swider and Theobald, a lot of people have been wonder- 
ing “out loud” about the election procedures again. 

The results were a big surprise, since most people 
expected it to be very close, yet Swider won easily. 
This result may really have been valid, but we have no 
way of knowing, and it has left a bad smell and raised 
a lot of doubts. 1 \ 

While elections for the major offices were carefully 
managed by an outside agency, elections for smaller 
offices have always been unbelievably sloppy. What 
happens is that they don’t check on you at alL 

Nobody asks you to show your badge or even your 
union card — they don’t even require you to sign your 
name. You just write your name and badge number 
down on a little slip of paper and go vote. 

It is wide open for tampering. All someone needs 
to know is who didn’t vote from third and first shifts, 
and anyone can go in with their name and number, fill 
out a slip, and go vote in their place. The people behind 
the desk wouldn’t know if voters are valid or not. 

We don’t have any way of knowing about this elec- 
tion, and this is not the first time it ha^ happened 
either. But as long as this sort of sloppiness exists in 
the voting procedures, there will be a lack of confidence 
by the members. 


The Oakland Press gnd its parent company appear to 


— Uniroyal worker 


FROM THE AUTg^gi^PS 


/vrj 


Lynch Road 

Detroit, Mich. — There is a young woman on the 
'inal line who has just been reinstated after a layoff, 
rhe foreman put her on the horn pad job, a job that’s 
>0 fast she can barely make it out of the plant at the 
md of the day. She told me she blacked out on the 
xeeway going home a couple of days ago. 

Many people on the line with years of experience 
:an’t do the job, including the foreman. The regular 
nan who does the job is out on medical. But the fore- 
nan lceeps harassing her, saying that she’s getting paid 
vhat the men are, so either she should be able to do 
he work, or she should quit. He was telling her that 
ivery job in the plant was just as fast and overloaded, 
mt it just isn’t true. 

When this woman got a medical pass, we all saw 
hat the guy who relieved her had as much trouble with 
he job as she did.- I think that this is a clear-cut ex- 
imple, not just of the harassment of probationaries, 
>ut also of the discrimination against .women at Lynch 
toad Assembly. 

’ - ^ — Day shift worker 


Dodge Track 

Warren, Mich. — I heard a worker talking about 
he coal miners’ strike. Most people here have heard 
bout the very, very hazardous conditions in the mines, 
lany think of times they were faced with unsafe and 
oor working conditions, either without a union to help 
hem or else without being able to strike. 

One worker recalled a job he had in a magnet fac- 
ory where metallic dust was compressed into larger 
nits. The dust got everywhere — under clothes, hair, 
nd into his nostrils and mouth. This gave him some 
lea of the conditions causing black lung disease. 

The strongest solidarity that UAW workers at 
Chrysler can show the miners is letting Chrysler know 
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— • as we did last summer when we walked out several 
times because of the heat — that auto workers, too, will 
not work under unhealthy and lethal conditions. Un- 
fortunately, the UAW International uses its authority 
to prevent locals like ours from going on strike. 

— Main building worker 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — Many workers on the afternoon 
shift called up Fleetwood the day of the first hard snow 
and were told to come in for work. When we got there, 
there was no production, and we were told to go home. 
We did not receive the four hours of show-up time, and 
still have not got a good answer from the union on 
why they shorted us what we have always received. 

We have now had the “new” union leadership for 
two months. There has been no further action on 78’s, 
and I hear the International will still not give strike 
authorization after 18 months without a local agreement. 
The company knows that, so at the moment we have no 
pressure to put on the company to settle these jobs. 

Everyone has been talking about the miners’ strike, 
and not only because GM has threatened to shut down 
soon if the strike is not settled. There is generally ad- 
miration for the miners, who on their own are keeping 
the strike going until they get the right to walk out 
over safety and speed-up, no matter what the leadership 
says. 

— Afternoon shift worker 

GM South Gate 

South Gate, Cal. — A group of 15 body shop workers 
accosted the committeeman and demanded to know what 
he was tiding to pull when he said the company had a 
right to deprive us of short week pay. The next week, 
the company posted the official announcement that we 
would not get paid. Several committee calls were made 
and workers were telling their committeemen, “My short 
week pay better be on my check!” 

Last week the company and union rumored that we 
would, for the second week, work only two days — but 
this time not be paid SUB for the following three days 
because of a contractual “acts of God” paragraph. Some 
workers then began digging into the National Agree- 
ment. ’ ' ’ 

v They found that “acts of God” pertained only to 
siich conditions occurring in the area of the plant af- 
fected. It could not apply to severe weather conditions 
back East, supposedly hindering transportation of parts 
to the plant here. In other words, GM could not legally 
deprive us of short week pay because the conditions 
causing plant shutdown are not here, but 2,700 miles 
away! 

Workers here know that the reason for the shut- 
downs is not lack of parts but a surplus of autos and a 
slowdown in sales. If there were no parts, why wuuld 
we be working at all, or working overtime on some days? 

— South Gate worker 
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Wildcat strike 
is vital for 
aH workers 


by John Allison 

The coal strike reveals one fact very clearly: that 
evil lurks in the hearts of the coal owners. 

Shocked is the word to express the reaction of the 
mine workers to the contract United Mine Worker 
President Arnold Miller was ready to settle for. Not 
only did he go along with a contract with a no wildcat 
strike clause in it, management wanted a pledge that 
if the miners went out on strike that they would pay 
for it. 

With all deliberate speed, the miners turned the 


contract down. 

Chrysler raised the no wildcat strike issue with the 
UAW over the Trenton Engine wildcat, and Chrysler 
workers were shocked when Marc Stepp, head of the 
Chrysler Department, explained that they got back all 
of the” fired workers but one — the leader of the strike. 

Management has once again gotten to the labor 
leaders over the issue of the wildcat strikes. The union 
fears workers they can’t control, and management fears 
workers even more because they know that all power 
rests with the workers without the union’s iron control. 

In Canada the workers have contracts with no-strike 
pledges under government demands. 

However, on this side of the Detroit River we get 
for them what they can’t get for themselves. Labor 
working together is the answer to management’s drive 
to take the last right away from the workers — the right 
to strike. 

The suffering of dead workers lays heavy on the 
minds of the living. It’s way past time for workers to 
begin to take power into their own hands and use it 
for the betterment of people. 


UAW helps GM cheat 
auto workers out of pay 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 
The recent severe weather has disrupted the pro- 
duction of auto parts in many Eastern plants and has 
meant short work weeks for the GM South Gate assembly 
plant. This in turn has brought out how the union 
and corporate bureaucrats work together to serve the 
capitalist masters. • 

Some members of our shop -committee > I wouldn’t 
exactly call traitors, but if they were traitors, they 
would have acted exactly as they did in the past few 
days. When we work a short week we are supposed to 
get Supplemental Unemployment Benefits for the time 
not worked. On Monday, Feb. 6, the zone committeeman 
on the second shift was at the plant entrance telling 
workers that they would work only two days that week, 
and not be paid for a short work Week. 

UNION DOES GM’S WORK 

Inside the plant, the district committeemen and 
foremen were telling the workers the same thing. Later 
the foremen stopped talking, as they saw the committee- 
men were doing a better job. On Tuesday, the committee- 
men continued to spread QM’s message. A strong negative 
reaction arose among the workers. 

All were reading and discussing the contract and 
seeing, many for the first time, how completely the 
company and union- officials work together. 

’ All agreed that if we didn’t get paid our 95 percent 
of pay for the week, we would have to act. Some sug- 
gested that a sitdown might be the answer. Others 
suggested that workers take over the corporations and 
run them themselves. Most agreed that a wildcat strike 
wasn’t the answer. 

For the past year, Uniroyal workers in Los Angeles, 
uneasy at the persistent rumors of the plant closing, 
were constantly assured by their local union leaders that 
they had nothing to worry about. Then the headlines 
read, “The Uniroyal Plant to Close.” 

Thousands will be out of work because the plant 
is moving to Oklahoma, a reactionary right-to-work state, 
where GM is building a new more automated assembly 
plant. How can workers have confidence in any union 
leadership which would lead them on like this? 
MINERS’ STRENGTH 

In the coal fields, the workers not only don’t have 
any confidence in their leadership, but have decided 
to take matters in their own hands. While United Mine 
Workers President Arnold Miller is seeking to discipline 
his workers with a $20-per-day penalty for each miner 
who participates in a wildcat strike, so strong has been 
the activity of the miners that even their local leader- 
ship — local presidents — have aligned themselves with 
the rank-and-file, overruling Miller. 

We at the South Gate plant have a great deal to 
learn from what has been happening among the rubber 
workers and miners. 
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Headers 9 Views 


MIDDLE-EAST ALLIANCES 

I could not help but think of how 
important was Raya Dunayevskaya’s ar- 
ticle on the Middle East in the last is- 
sue of N&L when I read about the hor- 
rible public execution in Jeddah, Saudia 
Arabia, last November, of Princess Mis- 
ha. Princess Misha was murdered by the 
Saudi state because she wanted to 
marry for love. Her “crime” was “adul- 
tery.” Both she and her lover were 
killed. 

The independence of Marxist-Human- 
ists who take no sides in this state capi- 
talist world; Ms. Dunayevskaya’s criti- 
cism of the Left siding with so-called 
“radical” Arabs whoever they may be; 
and the realization that there are two 
worlds in every country — -the rulers and 
those who wish to uproot and create 
anew — is the only thing that makes 
sense in a world that is so degenerate 
that to love whom you please is cause 
for the state to demand your death. 

Feminist 

Chicago 

* * * 

Long before Sadat’s visit, opinion 
here has been building up for the re- 
establishment of diplomatic relations 
with Israel, which were broken after 
the 1967 war. In the early ’60s, Nigeria 
reacted to the Middle East on purely 
religious grounds. Because Moslems 
constitute the largest organized group 
of Nigerians, Nigerian rulers have been 
inclined to see the Middle East from 
Moslem eyes. 

Things began to change during the 
oil crisis. Though Nigeria is a member 
of OPEC, they could not help feeling 
the insensitivity of the Arab countries 
to the plight of many developing coun- 
tries as a result of the quadrupling of 
oil prices. They did not fail to note that 
the Arabs were not particularly con- 
cerned about Southern Africa. Sadat’s 
visit provided pro-Israeli forces here 
with a formidable weapon and has given 
Israel a chance to prove good faith. It 
will» augur badly for the Israelis if they 
do not seize the opportunity. 

Sadat would not have ventured out of 
Egypt without the blessing of the 
Army and the bureaucrats in Egypt, 
who have in turn been prodded by the 
restlessness of the masses over the poor 
state of the Egyptian economy. But I 
think that it will require more than 
peace with Israel to assuage the masses. 
More interesting things are still ahead. 

Correspondent 
West Africa 

* * * 

I recently heard a panel composed of 
an Egyptian, Israeli, Palestinian, -and 
two American students discuss the 
Middle East. Brzezinski, had he been 
there, would have been able to do some 
recruiting. Instead of looking for a 
solution with actual hope for humanity, 
this erudite panel of supposed liberals 
and socialists was examining what gov- 
ernments were doing to save capitalism. 
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One panel member said that nothing 
will be decided in these “Peace Talks” 
until Saudi Arabia decides which side 
its weight will be on. The truth is there 
will be no peace in the Middle East 
until young people such as these, who 
say they want change, look for an alter- 
native within the activities of the Pal- 
estinian, Egyptian, and Israeli masses 
struggling against their at - home 
oppressors. Old Politico 

California 

WL AND ROSA LUXEMBURG 

The theme of “what is theory?” seem- 
ed to run throughout the whole Jan.- 
Feb. issue, not only in the lead on the 
Middle East and the Two Worlds on 
Rosdolsky but even the WL column on 
Rosa Luxemburg. That article, in fact, 
was the main one a Fleetwood worker, 
who is certainly no women’s liberation- 
ist, wanted to discuss with me. It made 
him understand the WL movement in a 
very new way. ' Michael Connolly 

Detroit 

* * * 

I was struck with the article on Rosa 
Luxemburg in Jan. -Feb. N&L, which 
takes up the question of the compart- 
mentalization of woman by women. Con- 
centrations on women’s culture, “femi- 
nism” without any broader scope, does- 
n’t work, yet there is a fine line to 
where that begins. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Cleveland 

FIGHTING NEO NAZISM 

- Some young Jewish activists in New 
York want to start acting against Nazis 
and the KKK before they actually get a 
chance to come out in the open here. 
At the moment we are trying to put out 
an information packet on what’s happen- 
ing nationwide. It was good to hear of 
the Jewish youth who joined in the 
picketing at the Nazi headquarters in 
Detroit. Whatever information you have 
on events around the country would be 
very helpful. If other readers send you 
news and material, would you please 
pass it along to us, too? 

Student Activist 
New York, 

* * * 

Your article “Detroit wants the Nazis 
out!”, last issue, didn’t mention the 
steady participation of gay men and 
women from Metropolitan Community 
Church (MCC). Nazi Germany impris- 
oned and killed large numbers of gays, 
but instead of liberation after World 
War II, the survivors were put into 
mental hospitals by the Allies. Besides 
the Nazis, MCC is fighting for the right 
to minister to gay Michigan prisoners. 
It is the only Church not granted entry 
into Michigan prisons. The anti-gay 
wave led by Anita Bryant has meant a 
cut-off of resources, so that they are 
also fighting to retain their building. 
Even on an anti-Nazi picket line, one 
woman was told not to carry a gay sign! 
Sacrificing the freedom struggle of gays 
or anyone else is not the way to de- 
feat facism. 

Member, Michigan Organization 
for Human Rights 
Detroit 

* * * 

I was looking in the newspaper the 
other day and saw that the Illinois 
state supreme court had sanctioned a 
Nazi demonstration in Skokie, III. In 
the same paper it was reported that sev- 
eral miners picketing a scab mine in 
Indiana were arrested on false charges 
of being drunk and disorderly. That the 
Nazi Party, a racist organization which 
stands for an authoritarian state and 
the persecution of ethnic minorities, 
has the right to demonstrate, but work- 
ers fighting for the quality of their live- 
lihood do not, shows plainly the lie of 
American “democracy.” 

Auto Worker 
Los Angeles 


'KING' 

The program on Martin Luther King 
refreshed my memories of the move- 
ment very emotionally. It brought back 
the bitterness, even though they deleted 
a lot — the dogs biting the children, the 
children almost drowning in the water 
... it continues to amaze me how they 
allowed Hoover to have so much power. 
There are supposed to be checks and 
balances built into the system, but he 
was outside of them. Everyone was 
afraid to speak against him because 
he had information files on everyone. 

Black Woman 
Chicago 

* * * ■ t 

I was watching the TV show tin Dr. 
King with my children. Every few min- 
utes they would ask to have it ex- 
plained, because what they saw didn’t 
make much sense to them. You can’t 
learn the true history of the civil rights 
movement from a TV show. You have 
to learn about it from the people who 
really lived it. 

Concerned Parent 

• - Detroit 

* * * 

To me, the program really told the 
story — especially the part on Chicago. 
It was real because it happens now. 

Black Viewer 
Chicago 

• 

UNION REPRESENTATION 

The recent decision by the United 
Farm Workers Union to officially end 
their already disregarded boycotts of 
Gallo wines, non-union lettuce and 
grapes comes at the same time as a 
generally rightward shift in state poli- 
tics and even liberal former allies. Gov- 
ernor Brown, while fully supporting the 
Agricultural Labor Relations Act in 
1975 that was supposed to guarantee 
farmworkers the right to union elec- 
tions, has done absolutely nothing to 
force the Agricultural Labor Relations 
Board to act on the hundreds of unfair 
labor practices charges that are before 
the board, some of which have been 
there two years. '"v 

In addition, the Berkeley Co-op, 
which has always been the retail chain 
most supportive of the UFW, asked for 
and received from the union in Decem- 
ber the go-ahead to sell Gallo wines. In 
January, all the conservative candidates 
won places on the Co-op board. I’d be 
interested in knowing exactly who Cha- 
vez is playing ball with now. * 

, Union Brother 
Oakland 

* * * 

I’ve been a motorman for ten years 
and I still have to work Saturdays and 
Sundays. If your lawyer doesn’t repre- 
sent you, you can fire him but what do 
you do with a union you’re paying for 
that doesn’t represent you? That’s taxa- 
tion without representation. Nobody 
talks about the conditions down here. 
We’re, breathing in steel dust all the 
time. That gives you something like 
Black Lung. 

We haven’t had a raise since 1974. 
Now Mayor Koch says no raises for city 
workers again, but he turns around and 
gives his top execs fat raises. We’re 
striking when our contract comes up. 

Subway Motorman 
, New York 

LATIN AMERICA 

The Brazilian government has recent- 
ly found mineral wealth in the Amazon 
jungles of the Northwest. While “de- 
veloping” this region with industry and 
settlements, the government is commit- 
ting genocide of the native peoples, the 
Yanomamo. The.se people are forced in- 
to the cities and, because their; skills 
are not suited to modern urban life, are 
unable to get jobs. As a result, numer- 


ous Yanomamo families can be see 
starving in the streets. The government] 
glorifies this as “civilizing” the are 
and its response to starving people is t 
give them cans of poisoned food. Thos 
that are not murdered this way, commi 
suicide. 

Is this one of the “friends”, alon 
with Pinochet of Chile, et. at. that Jin 
my “human rights” Carter spoke aboi 
in his Panama Canal speech? 

" Latin 
Los Angele 

* * * 

Four persons were arrested by agenl 
of the CNI (National Center for Infoi 
mation, the ex-DINA) on Dec. 7 i 
Chile. Rafael Marotta, Ines Naranjc 
Isidoro Liendo, and Diana Duhalde ar 
now awaiting a military trial in Valp; 
raiso. Please ask readers to, send ail 
mail letters or telegrams expressin 
fears for their safety and demandin 
that they be given a fair and open tria 

Write to: General Odlanier Mena Si 
linas, Director de la Central Nacion; 
de Informacion, Calle Rafael Canas 21- 
Providencia, Santiago, CHILE. Sen 
copies to: Chilean Embassy, 1732 Mass: 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.( 
20036. 

Black Activii 
Los Angele 

ft 

PRISON HORRORS 

It was frightening to read a recer 
report by a Toronto Globe and Ma 
reporter about the trip Frank Dre: 
Ontario Correctional Services Ministe 
took to Georgia — to get ideas for ho 
to handle prisoners in Ontario. Drc 
concluded, after his tour, that th 
Georgia penal system — which has an ii 
famous reputation — is actually too so 
on prisoners. He intends to toughe 
things up for Ontario, including using 
device, developed by the Germans i 
WWII and used widely by U.S. trooj 
in Vietnam, as a much more effect!* 
substitute for barbed wire. It consis 
of a series of deadly sharp razors an 
is banned in Georgia, but Drea is a 
ready using it at two Ontario prison 
The most frightening thing was thl 
Drea felt safe to come right out an 
talk vengeance without even the usu 
pretense toward “rehabilitation.” 

Alarmc 

Torom 

* * * ^ 

A court order recently came down i 
Seattle that in 60 days this prison mu 
clean up the inhuman conditions, whei 
ten men are forced to live in a ce 
built for four; the ten-man cell will 1 
broken down to a six-man cell. If it w 
up to me I would just tear down tl 
whole hell-hole, for it serves no purpo 
other than to break one’s spirit ai 
burn one’s soul. 

Prison 

Washingtc 

APPEAL TO BLACK TEACHER! 

Please tell your readers that Bla 
teachers and administrators are need 
in southeast Missouri. A coalition 
four Black parent and student organiz 
tions from three school districts a 
soliciting Black educators to apply f 
positions at all levels and in all subj< 
areas in the . three districts. Those int< 
ested should write to the Coalition f 
Black Teachers, Box 524, Hayti, M 
souri 63851. We will send a descripti 
of the schools and the area; a list 
openings available at the present tin 
application forms for each school and 
list of requirements for a Missoi 
teaching certificate. 

We are looking for teachers who ha 
understanding, concern and respect i 
the problems and potential of rural 1< 
income students. 

Coalition Memb( 
Hayti, 9 
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TWO WORLDS 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

Negative Dialectics by Theodor Adorno (NY: Sea- 
bury Press; 1973) 

Dialectics of the Concrete by Karel Kosik (Dord- 
recht, Holland and Boston: D. Reidel Publishing Com- 
pany; 1976) ■ X 

The above two works are not only the most serious 
contributions to the study of dialectics in the past half- 
century, but path-breaking originals. Adorno’s Negative 
Dialectics is the most comprehensive, and is not only 
one man’s life’s legacy, but a veritable philosophic test- 
ament of the celebrated Frankfurt School’s total ex- 
istence from its founding. That only a few have chosen 
to review it is only }n part due to the difficulty of the 
text and originality of the concept of negative dialectics, 
which is So radical a departure from the dialectics of 
negativity that Adorno opens his work with an attack 
on “the negation of the negation,” that is to say, the 
positive that flows from a double negation, and declares: 
“This book seeks to free dialectics from such affirmative 
traits without reducing its determinacy” (p.xix). 

Rather, despite the comprehensiveness of the 416 
page volume, the total view of philosophy is written in 
so aphoristic a style that it looks, if not chaotic, surely 
not the type of continuity that characterizes' a serious 
work, but more like essay-type analyses of individual 
topics, with each just a very few pages. At the same 
time, the relationship of concrete to abstract always 
comes as a shocker rather than as something emerging 
out of what Hegel calls “the self-determination of the 
Idea,” or as an illumination of an original and abstract 
idea that is specifically Adorno. 

* * * 

WHEN I FIRST started grappling with the book, 
keeping in mind the period of its formation — the mid- 
1950s to the mid-1960s — I was forced to conclude that 
Adorno was deaf to the objective situation, the move- 
ment from practice, especially the revolts in Eastern 
Europe. The two magnificent decades since the very 
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Adorno, Kosik, and the movement from practice 


first revolt from under totalitarianism — East Germany, 
June 17, 1953 — had, indeed, undermined regimes as 
well as opened vast new theoretical vistas. They were 
historic challenges to all that was both in practice and 
in theory. Yet, Negative Dialectics has little to do with 
that dialectic of negativity, least of all with the concept 
of Subject, with which Hegel distinguished his from all 
other philosophers who left the search for truth at Sub- 
stance only. As “concretized” by Marx for the proletar- 
ian class, Subject is supposed to have been accepted 
also by Adorno, but, again, he keeps his distance and 
originality locked into his work. 

Naturally Adorno also keeps his distance from 
‘(positivists” and the vulgarisms of the knighted Karl 
Popper of the infamous “Hegel and fascism” school. 
Nevertheless, Adorno, very nearly out of nowhere, sud- 
denly brings in Auschwitz, seeing some sort of kinship 
between it and absolute negativity: “Genocide is the 
absolute integration . . . Auschwitz confirmed the 
philosopheme of pure identity as death . . . Absolute 
negativity is in plain sight and has ceased to surprise 
anyone” (p. 362). 

By “nearly out of nowhere” I naturally do not mean 
Auschwitz wasn’t the reality of fascism, nor do I mean 
only the suddenness and shock of introducing the sub- 
ject-matter in the climax to the book, “Meditations on 
Metaphysics.” Rather I mean it is “wrong,” that is to 
say, totally illogical, non-dialectical, from his own point 
of view oF'an adult lifetime devoted to fighting fascist 
“ideology” as the very opposite of Hegelian dialectics, 
its very death in Nazi Germany. 

Perhaps a better word than “wrong” would be Ad- 
orno’s own swearword: “naive’.” I mean that, as late as 
1957, in Aspects of the Hegelian Dialectic, he was — al- 
most — defending even subject-object identity: “Subject- 
object cannot be dismissed as mere extravagance of 
logical absolutism ... in seeing through the latter as 
mere subjectivity, we have already passed beyond the 
Speculative idealism . . . cognition, if it is genuine, and 
more than simple duplication of the subjective, must be 
the subject’s objectivity.” And, indeed, in Negative Dia- 
lectics he reiterates the same truth when he writes that, 
despite the fact that Hegel “deifies” subjectivity, “he 
accomplishes the opposite as well, an insight into the 
subject as a self-manifesting objectivity” (p. 350). 

Why, then, the vulgar reduction of absolute negativ- 
ity? Therein is the real tragedy of Adorno (and the 
Frankfurt School): one-dimensionality of thought once 
you “give up” Subject, once vou do not listen to the 
voices from below. — and they certainly were loud and 
clear and demanding in that decade of mid-1950 to 
mid-1960 — once you yourself return to the ivory tower 
and reduce your purpose: “the purpose of discussing key 
concepts of philosophic disciplines and centrally inter- 
vening in those disciplines . . .” (p.xx). Irresistibly came 
the next step, the substitution of a permanent critique 
not alone for absolute negativity, but also for “perma- 
nent revolution.” 

Now, whether the enduring relevance of Hegel has 
stood the test of time because of the devotion and rigor 
of analysis of Hegel scholars, or because from below 
there upsurged a movement, for freedom that was fol- 
lowed by new cognition studies, there is no doubt that 
because Absolute Negativity signifies transformation of 
reality, the dialectic of contradiction and totality of 
crises, the dialectic of liberation, that Hegel comes to 
life at critical points of history which Hegel himself 
characterized as “birth-time of history.” And there were 
Marxist scholars, revolutionary dissidents, who built on 
new ground. 

Bernal debates canal treaty 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Miguel Antonio Bernal, a Pan- 
amanian in enforced exile from his own country, partici- 
pated in a debate on the Panama Canal Treaty with Sen. 
Alan Cranston (pro-treaty), and a representative of the 
right-wing anti-canal treaty faction. But Bernal refused 
to accept “for” or “against” the treaty as the only 
position to take. 

Bernal said, “When Panama is mentioned, the 
majority think of the canal, but forget that Panama is 
a nation which has been struggling for 74 years against 
.. U.S. imperialism. 

“No one defends the interests of the Panamanian 
people. For us, the Carter-Torrijos treaties are illegaL 
They are being imposed upon us by a military regime 
which has been in power illegally since 1964. They are 
illegal because you cannot have a treaty which allows 
troops ‘in perpetuity’ over people. It is impossible to be 
a free people with 'military troops from the outside. 

“Our problem is not ratification or non-ratification. 
We want to negotiate a treaty, but not this one. This 
one was signed with all the leaders of the military dic- 
tatorships of Latin America present in Washington. 

“In Panama, the treaties were not published until 
after they were signed — and they were published in 
several versions. There are 200 forced exiles from 
Panama. We were not permitted to speak against the 
treaty. And yet even with all this, 250,000 voted against 
the treaty. We don’t think this treaty is going to be a 
step toward freeing us.” 

After the. debate, the audience voted and the 
majority sided with Bernal. 


IT IS THIS WHICH not only distinguishes Karel 
Kosik’s “optimism” from Adorno’s pessimism, but ac‘ 
counts for the fact that his Dialectics of the Concrete, 
though written in as abstract a philosophic form as Ad- 
orno’s and thus as difficult for the “common reader,” 
sees what historic concrete the dialectic concrete “has 
in mind.” Karel Kosik’s work, instead of being shunted 
aside, is intensely discussed, and riot only in Czecho- 
slovakia but internationally. It is the type of philosophic 
work, it is felt, which has something very important to 
say. In a very significant way, Karel Kosik’s work both 
anticipated the Prague Spring, 1968, and, at the. same 
time, was a theoretical departure which said, if defeated, 
this can become a new jumping off point for the next 
revolution. 

Thus, though abstractly and indirectly articulated, 
no one doubted that it was an attack on the ruling 
bureaucracy, even if that were expressed, not in political 
terms, but a philosophic critique of fetishized existence. 
In his sharp first chapter’s critique on the pseudo-con- 
crete — an important new contribution of Karel Kosik’s 
— he reminds the readers that “man’s fetishized praxis 
. . . is not identical with the revolutionary-critical praxis 
of mankind” (p, 2),. 

To try to draw from his use of the generic Man 
(with a capital “M”), instead of specific worker, the 
conclusion that Karel Kosik was shunting aside the revo- 
lutionary proletariat, in the manner of the so-called 
“New Left,”* is to’ fly in the face not only of Kosik’s 
view of the role of the proletariat, but also his praise of 
(Continued on Page 7) 


*See “Czech Marxism: Karel Kosik” by Paul Piccone, 
in Critique, #8, 1977. 


Chicago Area Readers — 

Hear Raya Dunayevskaya on Tour 

Monday, March 27 — “America’s First Unfinished 
Revolution and Today’s Revolts in Latin 
America,” 12 noon Northeastern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 

Thursday, March 30 — “Sexism, Politics and Revo- 
lution, and Marx’s CapitaL” 12 noon, Circle 
Campus, University of Illinois, Room 605. 

Sunday, April 2 — “Marx’s Capital and Today’s 
Global Crisis,” 3 p.m., Wabash Room of YMCA, 
826 S. Wabash. 

For more information, contact News ' & Letters, 
• PO Box 11865, Chicago, IL 60611. 
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Striking miners demand control of mine safety in contract 


(Continued from Page 1) 

strike over local grievances. If they could win this one, 
the other problems would be eliminated. It meant con- 
trol by the miners. Nobody knew this more certainly 
than the coal operators, who were determined to not 
only keep their control, but to make it harsher and 
tighter than it has been since the brutal pick-and-shovel 
days of the 1930s. 

A review of the positions of the miners and opera- 
tors will show how total is the difference between them. 

(See demands at right.) 

These are major provisions, but it must be noted 
that the purely economic wage package would result in 
the miners losing at least $1,000 over the life of the 
contract. The wage increase over the three years is 
$4,230, but of this, up to $2,100 Will come out of the 
miners’ pockets for health care costs, and without the 
cost of living protection against the present seven per- 
cent inflation rate expected to continue, the inflation 
loss over the three years will be over $3,500. The loss on 
these two items alone is over $5,600 — considerably 
more than the $4,230 wage raise. 

AIM TO CRUSH MINERS 

Other management demands designed to crush the 
miners and increase coal production include an “absen- 
teeism control program,” an incentive, or piece-work, 
system to create production competition between mine 
sections, plus the institution of a 30-day probationary 
period for new employees during which they could be 
fired without union protection. 

These are all vicious measures, which go against 
historic rights gained by miners in bitter past battles 
with mine management. When asked about the terms of 
the absentee control provision. Miller said he didn’t 
know and that they Would be spelled out in the agree- 
ment. Miners, knowing that every single word in a con- 
tract is critical, couldn’t believe what they were hearing, 
because they knew this provision gave the companies a 
very big club to beat them with. 

As -for the incentive and probationary terms, they 
are so insulting to the miners -that they said accepting 
them Would throw them back to the slavery of the pay- 
by-the-ton days before there was a union. Miners take a 
great pride in the fact that a miner is a union member 
with full protection from the first day of work. They also 
know that one of their greatest strengths is the small 
difference between the highest and lowest paid under- 
ground miner. The important principle here is based on 
one overriding fact: that all miners underground share 
the same life-and-death dangers every day. 

GRIM STATISTICS 

How great are those dangers? The grim statistics 
are: over 2,000 miners killed on the job and more than 
140,000 disabled by injuries during the past 10 years. 
These deaths and injuries would skyrocket under the 
contract the operators are trying to force down the 
throats of the miners. 

In this same period, from 1969 through 1975, before 
the energy crisis, available data show coal company 
profits after taxes averaged 39c per ton. On the 1974-76 
period, the Average profit figure leaped to $3.25 per ton 
— an 800 percent increase! In another comparison, 
miners’ wages from 1957-77 increased 160 percent, while 
the value of the coal produced by each miner zoomed 
from $10,974 in 1957 to $61,460 in 1976, an increase of 
560 percent. This reflects the huge increases in the price 
of coal demanded by the coal operators, which sky- 
rocketed from $4.99 a ton in 1969 to an estimated $21.50 
in 1977, an increase of 431 percent. 

These huge profits come from the labor of the 
miners, and they know it. There’s a new young breed in 
the mines now, many of them ex-Vietnam war veterans 
who have been in the forefront of the wildcat strikes 
rocking the coal industry. 


, WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
-of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
-activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves a form of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could be heard, and the unity of worker 
and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, could 
be worked out for our age. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or 
in its state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya 
Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy and 
Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism 
for our age internationally, as American Civilization 
on Trial concretizes it on the American scene. In 
opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist 
society, we participate in all freedom struggles 
and do not separate the mass activities of workers. 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity Of 
thinking. We invite you to join with us both in the 
freedom struggles and in working out a theory of 
liberation for our age. 




MINERS’ DEMANDS 
Right to strike over local grievances. 


Remove binding arbitration clause from grievance 
procedure interpreted by Supreme Court to be no-strike 
clause; revise procedures that kept grievances bottled 
up as much as 44 weeks; strict time limit on grievances. 

Stricter safety enforcement; full-time, company- 
paid unions safety officer at each mine; stronger penal- 
ties for violations;- increase training of new miners; right 
to close mine when dangerous. 

Full restoration of fully-paid health and welfare 
benefits; increase pensions, plus cost of living -clause; 
fully-paid eye and dental care and prescription cpsts; 
establish health care clinics in coal fields with help of 
UMW Fund subsidies; payment for long-term nursing 
care and birth control. 

Strict enforcement against bosses’ working. 

Six-hour, five-day work week. ' 

Open posting and open bidding on job openings; up- 
grading according to seniority. 

No union mine facilities to process scab coal. 

Substantial wage increases and keep cost of living 
clause. 


OPERATORS’ DEMANDS ACCEPTED BY MILLER 

■ a 

Automatic firing of strike leaders; $20 a day fine 
for strikers up to 10 days, then suspend health coverage; 
30-day layoff for refusing to cross picket line. 

Retain grievance procedure; arbitration hearings 
standard procedure, no quick settlement between miners 
and management; restrict appeals of abritrator’s rulings. 

'V 

No full-time safety officer; cut training time of new 
miners in half — from 90 to 45 days; no safety commit- 
tee right to close mine — only after contact with state 
or federal safety inspectors. 

Miners pay up to $700/yr. for health costs; turned 
over to private insurance co., no longer through UMW 
Health an«i Welfare fund; pension formula lowered, no 
cost-of living protection; at end of contract, all health 
coverage stops if there is strike over 30 days. 

Bosses have right to work. 

Eight-hour day, seven-day work week. 

Management right to fill jobs without regard to 
seniority. 

Coal operators have right to process scab coal. 

Increase of 95c an hour first year (includes 28c due 
under old contract), 75c 2nd year, 65c 3rd year. No cost 
of living clause. 



Miners’ picket signs tell the story. 


Their influx in the last ten years has cut the aver- 
age miner's age from 45 to 33, and far from discarding 
the great fighting traditions of . the miners who have 
fought so magnificently before them, they have absorbed 
the best of the principles and are moving to see them 
realized in their own lives and lifetime. 

All of these factors explain why both the young and 
old miners acted so quickly and decisively to oppose the 
settlement Miller had made with the coal operators. 

Reports of the disunity in the coal miner ranks 
were proven to be completely false. To the contrary, far 
from being disunited, the rank-and-file miners were 
together as they seldom had been before. Many thou- 
sands of retired miners donated part of their pension 
and social security checks to striking miners and their 
families. Although they are in a great minority in the 
mines, Black miners were prominent as spokesmen at 
rallies and demonstrations. 

The “women of coal” were, as they have consist- 
ently been in the past, in the forefront again. And the 
Stearns, Ky., miners — who have been on strike since 
July, 1976, to get UMWA representation — went on 
tour to ask support for all miners. (See story, col. 3.) 

The disunity is between the miners and Miller, who 
understood neither the miners’ great strength nor their 
determination to win a just contract. 

This is probably the most frustrating part tof the 
entire strike, because the miners themselves cleared .the 
way for Miller to fulfill their demands made at the 1976 
UMWA Convention. There, the delegates decisively re- 
jected the bid of Mike Trbovich, vice president of the 
UMW, to gain the leadership of the union through a 
vicious red-baiting attack against Miller and his admin- 
istrative staff. 

At the same time delegates, many of them young 
Vietnam veterans, voted qualified support for Miller 
and moved to eliminate the binding arbitration clause 
in the contract’s grievance procedure which, interpreted 
as a no-strike clause by the Supreme Court, opened the 
doors for the Coal operators to get federal judges to is- 
sue injunctions against the strike actions of miners. 

Consciously and deliberately, the miners were set- 
ting forth their own demands for the upcoming strike of 
Dec. 6, 1977, when the contract expired. 

Following the UMW Convention, the miners further 
strengthened Miller’s hand by voting for Executive Board 


district candidates who supported him. As a result, for 
the first time since he took office in 1972, Miller; had a 
majority of the Executive Board supporting instead of 
opposing him. 

After all this, the miners could feel nothing but be- 
trayal of all they had done to carry through with what 
they wanted to make the mines better and safer places 
to work. 

Through their actions, the miners have shown they 
are ready to take on anybody to win their demands — 
the coal operators, state police, national guard, or the 
Taft-Hartley slave labor law President Carter has 
threatened to use to get the miners back to work. 

They prove Marx’s insistence that the labor power 
of workers is not restricted to the fact that they have the 
ability to labor, but that their cooperative action as 
workers endows them with the power to transform so- 
ciety into a place fit for human beings to live and grow. 
As for the pseudo-intellectuals who have been so vocal 
and articulate in their efforts to prove that the workers 
are in a diminishing minority and therefore cannot exer- 
cise the critical influence that Marx ascribed to them, 
the effect of 160,000 coal miners withdrawing their labor 
from the industrial productive process exposes their 
theoretic and intellectual bankrupty with undeniable 
finality. 

The coal miners are showing the highest expression 
of reason in action, and in so doing are bringing Amer- 
ica to an historic crossroads. What they say and do about 
their present situation can determine in which direc- 
tion the U.S. will be moving in the future. 


Detroit readers who want to help the 
miners can send contributions (food and 
money are needed most) to: UMW MINERS’ 
RELIEF FUND, c/o Cadillac Local 22, 4300 
Michigan Ave., Detroit, Mi. 48210. Help will 
be needed long after the strike is settled. 


19-month Stearns miner strike 

Detroit; Mich. — Miners striking for UMWA repre- 
sentation at the Stearns, Ky., Blue Diamond Mine Co. for 
19 months— since July 1976— are speaking at many 
support rallies. 

In Detroit, a crowd of 400 heard reports of the 
strike on Feb. 4 at McLouth steelworkers’ union hall. 
Stearns’ strikers William King and Leonard Gibson did 
not speak from the platform, but in side discussions 
Gibson told of his wife’s organizing of the women who 
) have stood fast on picket lines, been beaten by state 
troopers and thrown in jail. King stressed the strike 
was for safety, not wages, and that Stearns’ miners 
were paid more wages than UMW miners to try to keep 
them from joining the union. King -also reported that 
the company disconnected wires to methane gas de- 
tectors on machines so they couldn’t shut down ma- 
chines working in too much gas; that a miner was killed 
by a roof fall because the company refused to act on 
reports of the bad roof; and that a mine safety inspec- 
tor asking to go to a mine section, I West, full of safety 
violations, was told by a foreman that there was no such 
section — and the inspector believed it! 

In Los Angeles, at South Gate UAW Local 216 hall, 
a Stearns’ picket captain told of his father, a miner of 
35 years, having three ribs broken and a skull fracture 
from state police beatings; and of catching two men 
with gasoline Cans around his house and asking them 
why they wanted to burn down a house with a woman 
and two children. “We don’t aim to stand by and see this 
done to our people,” he said. “And I’m talking about 
us as a whole. If they do this to the miners today, 
they’ll do it to the rest of us tomorrow.” 
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By Peter Wermuth 

The two-week boycott of- classes by 500,000 West 
German students in late December made it* clear that 
the momentum of the youth movement, born in the mass- 
sive protests in Italy last winter, is very much alive, 
despite a growing political repression that includes law? 
forbidding student membership in Left groups, the 
branding of all political students as “terrorists,” and 
severe cutbacks in financial aid and allocations to uni- 
versities. 

The plan to redo the unversity system in West 
Germany is an echo of the Malfatti program of reduced 
university enrollment, restricted course offerings and 
cutbacks in financial aid, which sparked the massive 
protests in Italy last March. ' 

While the protests in West Germany are not as 
intense as in Italy, dozens of conferences, meetings and 
demonstrations are -being called to force these policies 
to a halt. Over 5,000 rallied in Berlin in early February 
and other protests have been mounted in Cologne, 
Hannover and Frankfurt. 

Repression against the left in Germany is not new. 
What is new is that this time the repression is aimed 
not only against the veterans of the ’60s but directly at 
unemployed youth whose anger represents a revolution- 
ary force that the ruling class clearly recognizes. The 
near-hysteria against terrorism and the attack on the 
universities both stem from fear of a new revolutionary 
generation of German youth arising out of the failure 
of West Germany’s “economic miracle.” 

At the same time, tile bourgeois press has gone to 


'We wont stop picketing' 

(This poem was written by a second-grade stu- 
dent who is a resident of Southwest Detroit. — Ed.) 
Get the Nazis out of our neighborhood 
I want the Nazis out I hate Nazis 
The Nazis hate us 
The Nazis will not leave 
The Nazis are not going 
They said that from the beginning 
That they are not going to leave 
Why did the Nazis come to America 
Why did the Nazis come to this city 
In other cities like Chicago and Boston 
Hitler and his Nazis in 1933 had power 
They killed hundreds and hundreds 
Hundreds, and hundreds and hundreds 
Hundred's and hundreds and hundreds 
We will not stop picketing until the Nazis leave 

—Nanny 

Detroiters vow Nazis must go 
while court delays eviction 

Detroit, Mich. — On Feb. 15, we sat in Judge 
Szymanski’s courtroom and watched in growing anger 
as the trial of the case to evict Detroit’s Nazis from 
their “hate-quarters” was postponed a second time, for 
the convenience of the lawyers and the Nazis, until 
March 15. Four days later, as more than 100 people 
were arriving for an anti-Nazi meeting in the neighbor- 
hood, and several Nazis were being escorted from the 
hall, they stabbed a young woman attending the meet- 
ing in the leg. She was taken to a hospital for treat- 
ment and is now prosecuting them. 

While, the courts have delayed, Detroit residents 
have responded to the Nazi presence with demonstra- 
tion after demonstration since the office was first 
opened on Dec. 19. We have asked for help from the 
unions, Jewish organizations, the NAACP — anyone we 
could think of. 

At a meeting held on Jan.- 8, UAW Local 600 at 
Ford Rouge called for a massive, community-based, 
anti-Nazi effort. They formed the Labor and Community 
Council Against the Nazis, and 350 people crowded in 
to the first meeting, at a hall down the street from 
the Nazi headquarters. 

I feel as though something more must be done 
now. In the beginning, our picketing kept people away 
fr6m their storefront. But now more and more young 
boys are attracted to them — one 12-year-old was inter- 
viewed on TV news, sounding like a storm-trooper. 
Neighborhood anti-Nazi activists have been threatened 
and told to stay off the streets. 

Just two weeks earlier, ten Nazis went to a movie 
shown in a neighborhood Catholic church by the Detroit 
Jewish Workshop, and argued with an Auschwitz sur- 
vivor that the only deaths in the camps were from 
typhus! All that parents concerned about these kinds of 
barbaric lies could force the local school to do was to 
promise to “teqch democratic values.” 

An Arab high-school student who works near the 
Nazi office asked me, “If so many people want the 
Nazis- out, why are they still there?” Blacks, Jews, La- 
tinos, gays, women and veterans have all joined in the 
cry, “Detroit wants the Nazis out now.” 

We who have been active in this fight will keep 
on moving against the Nazis in every possible way. 
flight now njany people are looking to the Local 600 
organization for action. It is needed right now. 

— Susan Van Gelder 
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Students vs. Eumommunism 

great lengths to present a picture of Italy as in chaos. 
All the attention goes to the terrorists — despite the 
fact that a demonstration of 50,000 last September in 
Bologna soundly rejected the proposals of the wing of 
the students that espoused “armed insurrection.” Yet 
the left in the U.S. seems to have swallowed hook, line 
and sinker the image that these “crazy Italians” think 
shooting legs, off businessmen is revolution, or that 
everything is wild in the streets and nobody knows why 
they’re doing what. 

A CHALLENGE TO VANGUARDISM 

The Trotskyists, for example, have as much as 
stated that without the vanguard- party to lead, the 
“chaos” in Italy could allow all the students to become 
fascists. They seem to consider a situation as “chaos” 
if the party is not leading it. The truth is that the 
rejection of vanguardism by the youth does not mean 
they do not have a sense of direction. Just the opposite 
is true. 

Italy is a point of attention for West German youth 
precisely because they identify with the challenge the 
Italian youth are hurting at the class-collaborationist 
Communist Party. As against a year or two ago, when 
many West German youth were running to CP fairs in 
northern Italy to experience “a living movement,” this 
time the focus is in direct opposition to Eurocom- 
munism. 

At the same time, expulsions of youth from JUSOS, 
the Social Democratic youth group, have been very 
heavy over the last year, and many meetings have been 
called to protest that and the whole political climate. 

A BROAD AND DIVERSE MOVEMENT 

The movement is proving to be as diverse as it is 
large, ranging in Germany from the boycott of classes 
to the massive rallies to prevent construction of nuclear 
power plants, and in Italy from street rallies to counter- 
culture groups, decentralized student collectives and the 
strong and growing feminist movement. Yet a growing 
division between the student and women’s movements 
in Italy, because of rampant male chauvinism in the 
Left, -threatens and must be faced. 

The .severe political move to the right, both in Italy 
and in West Germany, raises an urgency that every 
struggle in West Europe has to confront. The direction 
to be taken as the crisis deepens will be decided by the 
ideas developed from the ongoing struggles of students, 
feminists and workers, both unemployed and at the 
point of production. 

The crisis demands, at the very least, recognition 
of the worldwide capitalist reaction. A mere repeat of 
last spring, great as it was, will not stop neo-fascism 
in West Germany or the Communist Party in Italy. It 
is not old deeds that must be repeated, but looking for 
that new point of departure that will provide a direction 
totally opposed to any elitism. 
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Youth in Revolt 

Public outrage over the death of Joe Campos Torres 
last year in Houston, while in police custody, has forced 
the killers to be tried and convicted after they had been 
initially freed with a mere $1 fine. Now another Chicano 
youth, Danny Vasquez, a 17-year-old high-school student, 
has been murdered in Texas. The unprovoked shotgun- 
ning by an El Paso Sheriff’s Deputy, Sergio Guzman, 
on Jan. 23, came as the community was seeking to put 
an end to police running young Chicanos out of their 
park and physically molesting young women during drug 
searches. Support can be sent to: Danny Vasquez Justice 

Committee, PO Box 17111, El Paso, Texas 79917. 

* * 

University of Indonesia students are organizing op- 
position against president Suharto who is running for 
a third term. Suharto, who came to power in 1965 
through the slaughter of thousands of Leftists, sent 
troops onto the Jakarta campus Feb. 15, where they 
arrested and beat students. The government had ar- 
rested 500 and closed several publications earlier in 
January. 

* * * 

Student demonstrators at the University of Ghana 
at Legon and in Cape Coast and Kumasi conducted a 
mock burial on Jan. 20 of dictator General Acheampong, 
the ruling Supreme Military Council, and the proposal 
for an apolitical “union” government. The university 
of Ghana at Legon had been closed after violent police 
repression of student demonstrations. 

Israeli youth protest Begin 

New York, N.Y. — The week of Feb. 6, 18 high- 
school students in Israel wrote a letter to Prime Min- 
ister Begin, requesting that Israel withdraw from all 
occupied territories and establish a Palestinian state or 
“homeland.” 

, The Israeli government severely criticized the stu- 
dents for “betraying the Jewish state.” This forced a 
couple of students to retract their signatures, and others 
1 were encouraged to write letters to Begin to counteract 
this “radicalism.” 

The students’ activity was sparked by the recent 
banning of a film which was to be aired on public tele- 
vision. The film was based on a book written by a 
soldier who fought in the war for Israel’s independence 
and which makes clear that not all Palestinians volun- 
tarily left the area known as Palestine, but were phys- 
ically driven out. 

Though progressive school teachers frequently use 
the book, the Minister of Education cancelled the airing 
of the film, not on the grounds that the information 
was false, but rather that the population must unite in 
an effort against its Arab enemies at this time. In re- 
sponse to this censorship, the workers at the television 
station took control of the station for about an hour. 
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philosophy as the “indiS'pensible activity of mankind” 
(p. 4). Rather than playing up generic Man as opposed 
to the “classic” revolutionary proletariat, what Kosik is 
doing is rejecting the reductionist Communist concept 
of subjectivity, as if it meant nothing but petty bour- 
geois egoism, and re-establishing subjectivity as, at one 
and the same time, the ground of liegelian dialectics 
and distinctively Marxian dialectics of Subject who 
shapes his own history. 

* * * 

KOSIK IS MOST explicit in his description of ex- 
ploitation as resulting from “dead labor ruling over' live 
labor, Object ruling over man, product over its produ- 
cers, the mystified subject over the real subject, the 
object ruling over the subject. Capitalism is a dynamic 
system of total reification and alienation, cyclically 
expanding and reproducing itself through catastrophes 
in which ‘people’ act behind masks of officers and 
agents of this mechanism, i.e. as its own components 
and elements” (p. 110). 

Kosik’s greatest contribution is the reintroduction 
of the dialectic as the revolutionary pivot of Marxism. 
We see this especially clearly in the crucial third 
chapter of the work which deals with Marx’s Capital. 
Here, too, though Kosik sticks strictly to Capital as the 
concrete greatest work of Marx, with rigorous analysis 
of both its construction ' and its development of cate- 
gories, he manages, though indirectly, to make it an 
attack on mechanical materialism, i.e., the ruling bu- 
reaucratized teaching of Capital, as if, once you counter- 
pose social to individual, you have come to Marx’s 
concept of the class struggle, not to mention the phil- 
osophy. As Kosik puts it, “Man is walled in in his social- 
ness. Praxis which in Marx’s philosophy had made 
possible both objectivation and objective cognition, and 
man’s openness toward being, turns into social subjec- 
tivity and closedness: man is a prisoner of socialness” 

(p. 106). 

And a few pages later he contrasts to this “social- 
ness” Marx’s revolutionary way out: “Capital turns out 
to be the ‘odyssey’ of concrete historical praxis which 
proceeds from the elementary labor product through a 
series of real formations in which the practical-spiritual 
activity of people in production is objectified and fixed, 
to conclude its journey not in the cognition of what it is 
in itself, but rather in a revolutionary practical action 
based on this cognition” (p. 111). 


NO ONE NEED THINK that, because “Philosophy 
and Economy” is the most important chapter, Karel 
Kosik limits himself to either economics or philosophy. 
Rather, his work is a far-ranging and far-reaching 
critique on the glorification of science and culture, 
which he calls the metaphysics of science and culture. 
The East Europeans will feel a great affinity for Kosik’s 
profound critique of Plekhanov, and they will easily 
guess that it’s not only a critique of Plekhanov but of 
“socialist realism,” Lukacs included. He considers that 
Plekhanov’s work on art “lacks the ‘human sensory 
activity’ which cannot be reduced to ‘psyche’ or to the 
‘spirit of the times’ ” (p. 77), and holds that Plekhanov’s 
method is a “one-sided approach smacking of Enlight- 
enment” (p. 61). In the land of Kafka, the readers will 
know that reality is as irradiated by a great work of 
philosophy as by great works of literature and film. 

The movement from practice over the past two 
decades that produced new theoretical departures, was 
by no means limited to East Europe but covered the 
world. This was most brilliantly articulated by Frantz 
Fanon, when he wrote that the Africans’ struggles for 
freedom were “not a treatise on the universal, but the 
untidy affirmation of an original idea propounded as 
an absolute.”* There is no doubt, of course, that once 
action supersedes the subjectivity of purpose, the unity 
of theory and practice is the form of life out of which 
emerge totally new dimensions: in the 1960s, these 
heralded women’s liberation ak well as Black, youth 
as well as labor. 

It is these live forces that made the near-revolutions 
of the late 1960s. What is needed now is the singling 
out of the dialectic pf Reason in so inseparable a manner 
from the movement from practice that freedom can be 
made a reality. It’s this type of role for new, revolu- 
tionary subjectivity that Marx disclosed: “Not only do 
the objective conditions change in the act of reproduc- 
tion, e.g., the village becomes a town, the wilderness a 
cleared field, etc., but the producers change, too, in 
that they bring out new qualities in themselves, develop 
themselves in production, transform themselves, develop 
new powers and ideas, new modes of intercourse, new 
needs and new language" (Grundrisse). 


*Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth (NY: GrOve 
Press; 1966), p. 33. 
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40,000. Nicaraguans demonstrate against Somoza's one-man rule 


Nicaraguans took to the streets in Managua on 
Jan. 12 following the murder two days earlier of 
Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, a newspaper editor who 
was a focal point for the opposition to the Anastasio 
Somoza dictatorship. Before 40.000 gathered at the 
funeral procession for Chamorro, banks and gouging 
businesses were burned down, including a branch 
of Citibank of New York. 

The richest man in the country is its dictator. 
Somoza, the last in line of a dynasty of Somozas that 
has been in power, with U.S. help, since 1933 — the 
year the 21-year occupation of Nicaragua by U.S. 
Marines ended. The Marines were then satisfied that 
the first dictator Somoza had enough of a monopoly 
of economic and military power to insure the U.S. 
a perpetual right to intervene and build an alterna- 
tive to the Panama Canal, if they so wished. 


Since then, the Nicaraguan Natonal Guard, the 
only military and' police force in the country, has 
been underwritten by the U.S. government and has 
been part of Somoza’s one-man empire. 

' Plasmaferesis — one of the companies which 
the Somoza family has interest in and which was 
gutted by demonstrators — buys blood from poor 
Nicaraguans to sell in the U.S. and Western Europe. 
Chamorro had exposed this in his newspaper just 
before he was gunned down in the streets. 

By the last week in January, a general strike 
erupted, closing more than 80 percent of the busi- 
nesses and factories for two weeks. The strike in- 
volved all segments of this society, from banks and 
business managers (many of whom “went on strike 
because workers refused to work,” according to one 


manager of a milk pasteurization plant), to the 
popular nationalist Sandinista guerrillas, who re- 
newed their attacks on the National Guard. 

Women were attacked by the National Guard 
when they demonstrated at the UN offices against 
the “disappearance” of more than 350 relatives. 
There was an almost total boycott of the Feb. 5 
municipal elections. 

Though the general strike has ended, what has 
also ended is any notion that Somoza is invincible. 
New demonstrations broke out throughout Managua 
after a memorial march one month after Chamorro’s 
murder. The strike lasted so long and involved so 
much of the population that Somoza cannot now 
destroy the movement by assassinating or locking 
up a few leaders.- ■ > 


Neo-fascism 


We have received the following report from 
London: 

Terror against socialists and ethnic and sexual 
minorities by fascists in Britain and France contin- 
ues to escalate ... 

In Paris, members of the Jeune Nation fascist 
group, throwing smoke bombs and paint, broke up 
a gay film festival. Recently, French fascists have' 
been participating in paramilitary training with the 
German Nazi Viking Jugend. 

During the summer of 1977, there were 19 attacks 
on the offices of the Movement Against Racism and 
Anti-Semitism for Peace. Monuments to the French 
Resistance and victims of the Nazi Gestapo have 
been bombed. Francois Duprat, publisher of the 
Nazi journal, Anne Zero, has been visited by John 
Tyndall, leader of the National Front. 

In Wolverhampton, Black youths have been 
attacked by men wearing Ku Klux Klan hoods, and 
the KKK has attacked offices of the Community 
Relations Council. 

Tory leader Ms. (Margaret) Thatcher has 
jumped on the racist bandwagon by calling for an 
end to immigration. 

Happily, the victims of reaction are fighting back. 
On the eve of the appeal by Gay News and its editor 
against conviction for blasphemous libel, 5,000 people 
marched through London to protest the conviction 
and attacks on gays.- 

In East London, 200 Blacks and white students 
chased away fascists who tried to distribute leaflets 
outside their school, while students at a school in 
Kent revolted against a teacher who is to stand as 


an NF candidate. 

An encouraging sign is the growth of the Anti- 
Nazi League which has the, support of personalities 
in the world of entertainment and sport. A youth 
group, called School Students Against the Nazis, has 
been formed. The A.N.L., together with the Red- 
bridge Campaign Against Racism and Fascism, is 
campaigning against the racists’ candidates in the 
upcoming Ilford North by-election. 

— Terry Liddle 


Horn of Africa 


Western Europe 

Immigrant workers, whose numbers have been 
reduced from 2.6 million in 1973 to 2 million today, 
are being made scapegoats of politicians all over 
Western Europe. Since 1973, the Social Democratic 
government in West Germany has set severe re- 
strictions to prevent the employment of immigrants. 

Workers from Africa, the Middle East, and 
Southern Europe were encouraged to immigrate 
during the boom years of the ’50s and ’60s to fill 
the service and industry jobs West Europeans re- 
jected. Now they are being blamed for high un- 
employment and the economic crisis. 

In France, where the Socialists and Communists 
are hoping to come to power, there is little said 
about this issue as the foreigners cannot vote. In 
Britain, Margaret Thatcher, the leader of the opposi- 
tion Tories, practically echoed Enoch Powell, who 
has been conducting a ten-year racist campaign 
against dark-skinned people, when she warned of 
“being swamped by people with a different culture.” 
Like in the U.S., racism everywhere is the refuge 
of capitalists in crisis. % 


The despotic military regime in Ethiopia has, 
for several months, been suffering defeats from 
Somalia in the south and from Eritrean liberation 
forces in the north. Russia has been pouring massive 
military assistance into Ethiopia, amounting to over 
one billion dollars. In addition, 4,000 Cuban troops 
and 1,500 Russian “advisors” are in Ethiopia partici- 
pating in the war. 

The United States had, until recently, been 
supplying Ethiopia with planes, tanks, guns and 
bombs. The most recent act of barbarism jn this war 
saw Cuban pilots, using American-built F-5 fighters 
and Soviet MIG planes, bombing innocent Somali 
villagers in the Ogaden Region. Cuban pilots have 
also bombed and strafed areas of Eritrea killing 
hundreds, if not thousands. 

The military regime in Ethiopia — which has the 
effrontery to call itslef “Marxist” — has, besides 
Eritrea an3 Somalia, no less than five resistance 
movements fighting against it. U.S. imperialism, 
which was happy last year to sit back and gloat 
over what it considered Russia’s fatal error in 
choosing to tilt toward Ethiopia, now finds itself 
the target for criticism from all sides in the conflict. 
Somali President Siad Barre said of his discussions 
with U.S. diplomats, “They told me that if I threw 
the Russians out, I could count on help. I threw 
them out and I have received nothing.” 

While the two superpowers fight their global 
politics out in the Horn of Africa, it is the Africans 
whose blood is being shed with increasing intensity. 


A 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

The national television audience was recently given 
the opportunity to view two separate performances the 
same night that appeared to have no relationship and 
yet were very much connected. 

One was North Carolina’s Governor J. B. Hunt Jr., 
explaining why he refused to pardon the Wilmington 
Ten. The other was “Rpots, One Year After,” a docu- 
mentary film purporting to tell the effect that the ABC 
mini-series, “Roots,” based on the book by Alex Haley, 
had on the nation. Both of these programs were- de- 
. signed to sidestep the. issue of American racism by 
treating it as something that does not exist, or existed 
only in the past. And both professed a passionate faith 
in American institutions. 

MYSTIFICATION OF “FAMILY” 

This “faith in America” theme was more subtly 
handled in “Roots, One Year After.” Here the image 
of the family was sacred, and closely woven with the 
mysterious sacred image of the Church. In Haley’s book, 
"Roots,” the family was more human, more real, but the 
hucksters at ABC had to sell a product, and it is easier 
to sell, so they must believe, when you can mystify it. 
Their mystification of family was such that very little 
human came through. 

Kunta Kinte is seen as a dead ancestor, whose mem- 
ory compels the living to fight for their freedom. This 
idea is underscored in two scenes: first, a documentary 
search for Kunta Kinte’s grave by Alex Haley and 
LeVar Burton (the young Kunta Kinte). The grave is 
not found. Then the film cuts to the scene from “Roots,” 
of Kizzy weeping sorrowfully and bitterly over the grave 
of her father, Kunta Kinte. She dedicates herself to 
the fight for freedom by violently etching “Kunta 
Kinte” on the headstone over the slave name of “Toby.” 

This was the only gesture dedicated to Black free- 
dom. Everything else in the documentary gave an aura 
of hannonious Black and white relationships. The per- 
. vasivbness of this aura even extended to the institution 
of slavery. 

In an interview with an aged descendant of Kunta 
-Kinte’s Owner,- he fondly remembers a tale that had 
come down in his family, about how Kunta Kinte was 


'Roots’ and Wilmington 10 

such a hard worker (after his foot was chopped off for 
trying to escape) that he was promoted from field hand 
to house servant and finally to “carriage'man” because 
of his diligency. 

WHITE AND BLACK IS NOT BENIGN 

The conscious theme of the Haley family saga is 
upward mobility, whether in, slavery or in “freedom.” 
Within this mobility is the sense of compromise, the pre- 
dominant trait of most of the characters, especially re- 
vealed in Kinte’s wife, The Fiddler, and Chicken George. 
In such a scheme, Kunta Kinte’s passion for his freedom 
is reduced to the fact of his Africanness,- and not to the 
conditions of slavery. 

“Roots, One Year After,” ends with a picnic and a 
church sermon, during which the white and Black 
Murrays have a “re-union.” The white Murrays are the 
descendants of the masters of the maternal side of 
Haley’s family. We are never allpwed to hear what they 
said to each other at this gathering. All we hear is the 
sermon of platitudes on how religion heals. 

The millions of people who read Roots and saw it 
dramatized bn television were not attracted to this 
benign white and Black relationship, but by the impact 
upon their consciousness of their own humanity which 
the vast myriad of institutions and destructive social 
relationships attempt to crush. And the proof that this 
is not “past history” was the sight, that same night, of 
Governor Hunt, defending the sanctity of the state 
courts, and presenting his so-called “strong evidence” 
against the Wilmington Ten. 

There was no mention of the methods by which the 
State had gathered this “evidence” or the witnesses 
who recanted their testimony — the issues which drew 
the attention of Amnesty International and CBS’s 60 
Minutes Special. Nor did the Governor find it necessary 
to mention that nine of the Wilmington Ten were Blacks, 
who had been opposing racism in North Carolina and 
that they were convicted during a reign of white 
terror. 

The real relationships between people in the U.S. 
today are not benign nor are they all this easily mysti- 
fied,- either by the government or by the media, because 
the passion for freedom is more powerful than any 
professed passionate faith in American institutions. 
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and I felt with those who had won the fight that it 
was a part of the revolution. x 

There was something new for TV that not everyone 
did know — that was the role of the Kenrtedys, and that 
of Hoover and the FBI. That was somewhat surprising 
to see, bat it is after they are all dead that they show 
on TV what they really were. 

I did not realize that, at the end of the struggle 
in Birmingham, Bull Connor’s police refused to carry 
out his orders to turn the hoses and dogs loose on the 
marchers, although I know they had done it before. 

You watch the frustration on Bull Connor’s face, 
but again they did not show the courage and stamina 
of the marchers. When mad dogs were tearing at the 
young people and they were not moving or flinching, 
and when the fire hoses' were coming against their 
bodies with such tremendous force and they still stood 
there taking whatever Bull Connor threw at them, one 
would have to feel this was revolution. 

AGAINST VIETNAM WAR 

But it was when King said he was coming out 
against the Vietnam War, which split his following, 
that the lies that Hoover had put out against him were 
given greater circulation again all over the country. 
One worker said that President Johnson was giving 
Rev. King FBI protection until he came out against 
the war, and that Johnson then pulled the protection 
away from him. Many people still believe it was a con- 
spiracy that led to his murder. 

The drama presented some facts that were new to 
much of the audience, but it dangerously rewrote his- 
tory. It showed some around King and ignored others, 
and so kept' hidden much of the content of the Free- 
dom Movement. It failed to show masses in motion at 
every step of the way, or the whole transformation it 
made in the participants in Selma, in Birmingham, or 
across the country. It made it harder to see the Civil 
Rights Movement not just as history, but as part of the 
preparation for making the revolution we need today. 
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French elections, Italian crisis show 
mass discontent with Eurocommunism 
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Black political 
prisoner seeks 
new trial 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

Many stories come across my desk every day, but 
none are more moving than that of Lorenzo Komboa Er- 
vin, a 30-year-old Black political prisoner at the Marion 
Federal Penitentiary. The horror story that he lived, 
because of his involvement in Black liberation and anti- 
war activities, is made only more believable by the daily 
stories we are now reading of CIA harassment and even 
murder of people all over the world — including Martin 
Luther King and Patrice Lumumba— whose political be- 
liefs and activities they opposed. I would like to turn my 
column over this month to some of the details of the 

story of Lorenzo Komboa Ervin. 

* * * 

He was bom and raised in Chattanooga, Tenn. and 
came from a poor working-class family. In 1965, at the 
age of 18, he joined the U.S. Army. His reasons for doing 
this were much the same as many other Americans in 
Black ghettoes — the hope of escaping the boredom, the 
poverty, the victimization by local cops, and to seek, ad- 
venture which they could not find in their hometowns. 

During the first week of his basic training at Fort 
Jackson, S.C., there was a riot between Black and white 
soldiers. Afterward, some 400 young soldiers, mostly 
j Blacks, were shipped in a convoy of buses to Fort Gor- 
don, Ga. where they found that the drill instructors and 
officers were vicious racists who deliberately fostered 
tensions between Black and white recruits. 
INFLUENCED BY WATTS 

After a short time, Komboa was sent to Fort Dix, 
N.J. for further training while awaiting shipment to West 
Germany. During this period, two events took place 
which had a profound influence on his thinking. The 
first was the people’s revolt in the Dominican Republic 
in April, 1965, when some 20,000 Marines and para- 
troopers were sent in to crush the rebels. The other was 
the rebellion of Black people in Watts, 
i Just a few weeks after the Watts rebellion, he was 

flown to West Germany. Every day all around him he 
could see the same old trappings of the racism that had 
j been so much a part of his life since birth. 

Komboa and a number of other young Blacks felt it 
1 was time to do something about this. A group was formed 
secretly called “Black GIs United,” also involving some 
progressive whites. They called for a strike and a boy- 
cott of the mess hall, canteen and the enlisted men’s 
club, and, in general, so disturbed . the old apartheid 
pattern at the camp that eventually the commander gave 
in and some changes were made. 

Black GIs United was also very much involved in 
anti-Vietnam War activities, taking part in anti-war dem- 
onstrations with German civilians, usually students. Even- 
tually when he was ordered to Vietnam, Komboa prac- 
ticed what Black GIs United was preaching and went 
absent without leave. 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Uniontown, Penna. — “We’re out here be- 
cause we’re in, sympathy with the miners and 
because we’re against the Taft-Hartley Act,” 
declared the woman carrying the picket sign pro- 
claiming “No Contract — No Work!” 

She and other women were picketing a mine in 
southwest Pennsylvania that had tried to open on several 
occasions, but had been kept closed by striking miners. 
When the Taft-Hartley Act was invoked by President 
Carter, threatening the striking miners with jail and 
fines if they tried to prevent scab mines from operating, 
the women took over — even though there were reports 
that women would also be arrested under the Taft- 
Hartley injunction if they interfered with operations. 

The mood of the women matched that of the strik- 
ing miners, who had grimly listened to reports of the 
penalties under the act at local union meetings through- 
out the coal fields, and let their actions speak for them. 
Not a single union mine opened. 

There were, however, a number of scab mines that 
did open under police guards. And despite the injunc- 
tion, many pickets did come out to close mines that 
tried to operate. In. Preston County in northern West 
Virginia, an area notorious for its scab mine operations, 
four pickets were arrested; in southern Pennsylvania, 
miners were also out shutting down non-union mines 
that tried to reopen, but their hit-and-run tactics eluded 
police efforts to catch them. 

Under the protection of police and the Taft-Hartley 
injunction, some 400 mines that had been closed re- 
opened during the week. But the following Monday, after 



A giant fist is carried by auto workers during N a mass 
national demonstration in Rome. 


Federal Judge Robinson lifted the injunction, pickets 
were again out in force to keep the mines closed. At the 
same time, union officers passed on the details of the 
new contract, with voting scheduled Friday, March 24. 

While the new contract was a definite improve- 
ment over the first one, there was strong opposition to 
several provisions. Annual health care costs were re- 
duced from a possible $700 to $200 a year, but still $200 
more than they had to pay before — hardly an im- 
provement over the ’74 contract. Pensioners got an im- 
mediate increase from $225 a month to $275 a month 
instead of having increments spread through three years, 
but this is still less than the $500 pensions under the 
1974 contract — and miners wanted pensions equalized. 

Miners -also opposed the reinstituted production in- 
centive plan, knowing that the pitting of miner against 
miner can lead to dangers and death. Even though this 
plan is supposed to be approved by local miners before 
it can go into effect, many wanted to be sure even the 
possibility/ for incentives is not in the contract. 

-The main provision in’ the old contract, however, 
penalizing striking and absentee miners, has been to- 
tally rescinded. This is the most vital demand the rank- 
and-file miners have won. 


As we go to press, the miners are reluctant- 
ly returning to work. For the new stage in 
American labor struggles their 110-day strike 
established, see Editorial, p. 5. 


by Kevin A. Barry - 

The two fecal points of crisis in West Europe 
— Italy and France — were highlighted in mid- 
March in dramatic fashion. In Italy, the continu- 
ing government crisis took the form, first, of a 
conspiracy of co-existence between the Commu- 
nist Party and the Christian Democrats, and then 
of the terrorist kidnapping of no cne less than 
the former Prime Minister, Aldo Moro. In France, 
the razor-sharp divisions within the country 
were revealed in the fact that, although the 
second-round of national elections cn March 19 
returned the conservative “status quo” to power, 
the first-round, popular vote showed fully half 
the country voting Left, for social change. 

In both countries, the Carter-Brzezinski White 
House’s recent statement that they “would like to see 
Communist influence in any Western country reduced” 
was seen as an outrageous imperialistic interference. 'As 
the “Eurocommunist” Italian Party put ever greater 
distance between itself and Russia, the White House 
still managed to view Italy as but a pawn in the com- 
petition with Russia— while the Italian people continued 
to demonstrate, both in election polls and in the streets, 
their disgust with their corrupt American-style- “democ- 
racy”, whether Washington liked it or not. ^ 
FRENCH WORKERS IN REVOLT 

In France, despite a seeming, relative “quiescence” 
since the tumultuous near-revolutfon of 1968, the mass 
pressure for change has also been continuous. Indeed, 
ever since 1968, strikes have often meant plant occupa- 
tion by workers, frequently to prevent factory closings 
or layoffs, as in the famous Lip Watch struggle several 
years ago. 

Many companies had openly threatened to go out of 
business or move out of the country if the Left won. Re- 
cent decisions— such as that of the conservative Giscard 
d’Estaing government to close down the state-owned 
coal mines at Pas-de-Calais, even though much coal re- 
mains and at a time of great, unemployment — have only 
increased class bitterness. 

While the government cited “economic” reasons, the 
miners told a reporter for a Left weekly a different 
story as to why they were being abandoned: “For three 
reasons, madame. First because De Gaulle couldn’t swal- 
low the fact that, during the 1963 strike, we refused his 
order to return. Then, because we voted wrong for gen- 
erations, always for the Left. Finally, because workers 
here have learned how to fight against the bosses — no 
manager looks forward to being sent here.” (Le Nouvel 
Observateur, March 4, 1978) 

MASSES VS. THE ‘LEFT’ 

Long before Eurocommunism became the catch- 
word for supposed CP independence from Russia, the 
French Communist Party, in the very person who is 
still its head, George Marchais, “supported” the move- 
ment just enough to strangle it, convincing the workers 
to abandon the occupied factories in 1968 in exchange 
for wage increases and elections. Today his brand of 
Eurocommunist “opposition” to Russia means practising 
nationalism in France — including being for supposed 
“defense” of France with nothing less than the nuclear 
bomb. 

Socialist Francois Mitterand, the Left’s choice for 
Premier, has even less trouble proving his credentials 
to the bourgeoisie, since he already has “experience” as 
. (Continued on Page 8) 



Women made sure scab mines remained closed 
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International Women's Day celebrations, 1978 


LOS ANGELES. CAL— On March 8, at a city- 
wide meeting honoring International Women’s Day, the 
history of the day was presented, pointing out its origin 
in the struggles of New York City garment workers over 
70 years ago. 

Garment workers forced to work all night and locked 
in the building until the work is finished; unsanitary 
conditions, lack of bathrooms and drinking water; over- 
heating and poor ventilation leading to “brown lung”; 
contracting out work to be done in homes; sexual abuse 
of women workers and physical beatings — these are the 
working conditions of garment workers — not 70 years 
ago but TODAY, right here in Los Angeles. 

All these inhuman conditions were exposed in a LA 
Times article, “Cloak of Shame,” that appeared three 
days prior to IWD. But no attempt or even mention was 
made of the atrocious conditions in Los Angeles 
garment shops! 

Most garment workers in LA are undocumented 
Mexican workers, who work in non-union shops 10-12 
hours a day, at $1-$1.50 an hour. One woman worker 
described how they were all shut up in her shop behind 


WOMAN AS REASON 


Critique of new herstories 

The 1970s have seen an outpouring of feminist 
literature, especially on the history of women. Some 
merely describe how oppressed women were or were not 
in some distant time and place, while much of what 
passes for theory argues that women’s history is com- 
pletely separate from men’s. My complaint is not only 
with this type of histoiy and theory, however, but with 
the treatment of women in the best of the literature — 
the stories of women who made social revolutions. 

Hooray, that we can learn about the 6,000 women 
in the French Revolution who literally carried off the 
King, and the hundreds of thousands who remade every 
facet of life in the Paris Commune of 1871; the gar- 
ment workers who created the first mass unions in this 
country, and the textile workers who began the Russian 
Revolution. 

But in most cases, they are all treated as if they 
started the revolution and then went home and made 
dinner, without a thought about it before, during or 
after. The literature finds women to be brave and true, 
but, like the dominant culture and ideology, still treats 
women as objects who are acted upon by “History,” 
rather than themselves being its very Subject — the 
thinking, feeling, moving beings who are shaping a new 
world as they are fighting the old. 

This attitude includes writers who consider them- 
selves socialist-feminists, as in Becoming Visible, a book 
on women in European history, by Claudia Koonz and 
Renate Bridenthal. In this work, the introduction leads 
us to believe they will show women as thinkers as well 
as activists, because they criticize earlier writers such 
as deBeauvoir and Friedan for showing only one side 
of women, and speak of “complex realities” and our 
need to perceive ourselves as “whole human beings.” 

Yet, except for the essay on the French Revolution, 
which questions the view that the 6,000 were “cheerful 
and apolitical,” there is nothing to show women as Rea- 
son until page 325, when we get to “The International 
Sisterhood” of the suffrage movement. That essay begins 
on the wrong foot, however, by criticizing the American 
Abolitionist movement for its sexism, without also men- 
tioning the exact opposite — the Black women speakers 
and leaders who inspired the white women to form the, 
first feminist movement. 

The book does better on Russia, pointing out that 
the Populists treated women as equal participants in 
assassinating officials, but not in challenging the system 
as a whole, in the realm of theory. On the whole, the 
b««k fa«ls to show womep ns'ne the'r beads, and one 
wishes that instead of just becoming visible, they could 
become audible as welL 

There is a 'wealth of books out on the U.S., espe- 
cially on working women. In beautiful anthologies, the 
mill girls of Massachusetts in the 1840s and Black 
Women in 19th Century American Life get to speak for 
themselves. And in book after book on today, we learn 
that women workers are still alienated, creative and re- 
bellious. But these books leave us with only facts, ending 
where they should begin: with a theory of liberation 
arising from the women’s own ideas. 

Doesn’t it mean something for us today, that in 1831 
Maria Stewart, a Black Abolitionist and the first woman 
whose public speeches are recorded, exhorted Black 
women: “How long shall the fair daughters of Africa 
be compelled to bury their minds and talents beneath a 
load of iron pots and kettles?” 

So we have had a lot of books published, but not 
a lot of progress in treating women as a whole person, 
whose mind is the key to working out a new way of 
living. Even those who call themselves socialist-feminists 
still treat socialism and feminism as opposites which 
need to be reconciled, usually by themselves. But Marx’s 
socialisms and feminism are integral and inseparable, not 
only because women are half the population, but because 
the new world will flow out of, the, revolutionary activ- 
ity of women when it is no longer separate from their 
Reason. 

— Anne Molly Jackson 


closed windows and doors, and were not allowed any 
breaks. After a fire broke out in a sewing machine, she 
demanded to know why they were locked in and was 
told it was to “hide” them from immigration. 

Unfortunately, IWD too often gives various women’s 
organizations merely an “excuse” to have their activities. 
But without relating women’s struggles of the past to 
their struggles today — like the LA garment workers — 
IWD’s history has no meaning. 

DETROIT, MICH. — There were several International 
Women’s Day activities here, from bourgeois women pro- 
fessionals' meetings to a March 12 “fair,” comprised 
mainly of vanguardist groups presenting their “line” on 
the “woman question.” None, however, presented women 
as Reason as did the Women’s Liberation-News & Let- 
ters IWD celebration, “Women’s Liberation — The Strug- 
gle Continues,” held March 8. 

Suzanne Casey, one of the co-speakers, began by 
telling how at that very moment, women were holding 
a protest in Moscow (see “Women Worldwide,” this 
page). She related this demonstration to the struggles of 
women in the past, from the U. S. garment workers’ 
long and bitter fight to win a union which was the in- 
spiration for IWD, to women’s participation in today’s 
Portuguese Revolution. 

Tommie Hope spoke about the 1871 Paris Commune 
and how the greatness of “its own working existence” 
that Marx singled out was the self-organization of the 
women, from defense of the Commune to daily running 
of production. She related how the Commune had illum- 
inated for Marx that only "freely associated labor” can 
strip the fetishism of commodities from social relations, 
and how the struggles of Black women today are show- 
ing the method to destroy the concept and actuality of 
women as objects in this society (see story below). 

• 

NEW YORK, N Y. — More than 700 of us — 
women, men and children — marched through busy 
shopping areas here on March 11, in celebration of 
International Women’s Day. At the rally, held in Herald 
Square, women from Third World organizations spoke 
of solidarity with women in Puerto Rico, Chile and 
Argentina; a South African woman spoke briefly for the 
African National Congress; and a lesbian spoke against 
harassment of lesbian mothers. 

The signs and slogans reflected the many different 
groups in the march: from equal pay for equal work, 
free Joanne Little, support for Utier -workers striking 
in Puerto Rico and striking coal miners here, to remem- 
bering the Russian women’s celebration of IWD in 1917 
that began the Russian Revolution. Although one slogan 
called for passage of the ERA, there was no feeling that 
feminist organizations were in the coalition or in the 
march. NOW’s presence was not only not felt, but they 
had held a separate indoor meeting on March 8. 

The most concrete report was that of a NY Tele- 
phone Company shop steward who Spoke of 500 tele- 
phone workers who have put their jobs on the line by 
taking the phone company to court on sexism charges. 

Although many issues concerning women were 
raised, the call was to action alone and acceptance of 
the slogan “Marxism-Leninism”, as raised by the chair- 
woman of the program, a member of El Comite. 

What was missing was a philosophy of liberation, a 
working out of Marx’s philosophy for our day — not as 
slogan, and certainly not as rhetoric with a raised fist. 

We won t be poverty objects' 

Detroit, Mich. — On March 3, f participated in 
a demonstration at the Kercheval Social Services 
office, along with about 50 other people, mostly 
women. It was sponsored by the Welfare Reform 
Coalition and Westside Mothers. We were chanting 
“Welfare rights NOW!” and “Clean up the mess in the 
DSS (Dept, of Social Services)!” 

We were picketing against the conditions of the 
waiting rooms, which are kept filthy because they 
believe women on aid don’t deserve anything better. 
There is also harassment by the caseworker, who cancels 
your case without notice, and the way you are made to 
return several times before they let you talk to a 
worker. 

They try to control you financially, physically and 
mentally. It is a question of women being treated as 
objects. The DSS acts like the case file is human and 
the woman is a thing.. The case file comes first. 

I was talking to .one woman who is in the program 
called “Vendor.” The rent is paid directly to her land- 
lord. This is to make her feel like she is not capable 
of handling her own affairs. But Social Services hasn’t 
paid her rent for at least eight months, and she keeps 
getting eviction notices.. She was picketing to stop the 
landlord from throwing her family out in the cold. 

These women are not going to be considered 
“poverty objects” in this system any longer. They are 
determined to be recognized as total human beings 
with.idpas a lot greater than the big-shots who see ,only 
case files and numbers. There will be more demonstra- 
tions at Social Services offices, because every woman, 
man and child suffers under this system, and many are 
determined to be free of it now. 

— Tommie Hope 



wotnen- 

worldwide 


For women’s participation in the U.S. coal miners’ strike, 
see story, page 1. 

* * * 

A group of Jewish women demonstrated in Moscow 
on International Women’s Day to show “what women’s 
rights in this country really mean” and to protest the 
government’s restrictive policy on Jewish emigration. 
Over 20 women had been held in their apartments to 
keep them from participating in the protest, and ten 
were taken away by police and held for several hours. 

* * * 

In Honolulu, following the protest of women’s 
groups and a demonstration of 700 people outside the 
courthouse, a grand jury reinstated a rape charge 
against a marine who had attacked a woman jogger 
after running into her with his car. The original judge 
had dismissed the charge on the grounds of “insufficient 
proof of force.” 

* * * 

Women Against Violence Against Women and, other 

women’s groups have been organizing to protect women 
seeking abortions from the attacks of reactionary groups 
who have firebombed clinics in Cleveland and other 
cities and subjected clinic workers and patients to 

vicious verbal and physical abuse, even interrupting 
actual abortion procedures. 

,j . * * * 

Banned Black activist Winnie Mandela and four 
white South African women have befen ' found guilty of 
holding an unauthorized visit in Mandela’s home. Ms. 
Mandela’s prison sentences were suspended, but as a 
banned person, she may not speak to more than one 
person at a time and is under continuous house arrest. 
Three women received one-year prison sentences, and 
72-year-old author Helen Thomas received a four-month 
sentence. 

As others see us 

1877 U. S. General Strike 

(Then and Now: On the 100th Anniversary of the 
First General Strike in the U.S., by Terry Moon and 
Ron Brokmeyer, News and Letters Committees, 1900 E. 
Jeff erson, Detroit, Mich. 48207, $ l.OO.) 

I grew up in the St. Lotiis area where . . . the 
Sunday Supplement runs a feature on the 1904 World’s 
Fair every other week, but nobody ever told me that the 
first general strike in this country occurred in St. Louis 
in 1877 

, This pamphlet begins with the story of the strike 
itself and then traces the development of the working 
class solidarity that made it possible through the pre- 
ceding 20 years. 

It touches on some fascinating but too often ignored 
aspects of American history: the contribution of Blacks 
to the anti-slavery movement and the Union Army in the 
Civil War; the emigration of German intellectuals to 
mid- America following the upheavals of 184?, who 
brought with them the ideas of Hegel and Marx; and 
the struggles of women who were not a part of the 
suffragist movement but fought valiantly in the labor 
movement or worked to further their ideals of public 
education ... 

The concluding chapter is a short essay on the 
influence of Marxist thought on American history. The 
booklet is easy to read and enhanced with gpod illustra- 
tions ... it gave me a glimpse of our past that a couple 
college courses in American, history had never hinted at. 

— Geraldine Daesch 
; Union WAGE 
• - 

Those who believe Amerika is a land where libera- 
tion “failed” in the later 18th century, and has never 
been reviyed, had better take note of this excellent study. 
In a mere 47 pages, Terry Moon and Ron Brokmeyer 
trace the development of self-activity among women, 
workers and Blacks, between 1857 and 1877. 

The framework is Marxist Hegelian, not because the 
authors' are, but because the prime movers in these 
struggles were either Hegelians, or involved in Marx’s 
First International, or the International Workingmen’s 
Association . . '. 

Here we read of the St. Louis Hegelian Henry 
Brockmeyer, teaching philosophy to native American 
Indians. And of the long-forgotten Anna Brackett and 
Susan Blow ... ■ 

This pamphlet is not a blithe effort to justify some 
contemporary “left” sectarianism, by reference to the 
past. It is because revolutionary philosophy has bogged 
down in sectarianism that the humanists of the past are 
disregarded. 

More beguiling to find Black roots in the Gambia 
than in the Black brigades set up during the American 
Civil War. And it is also easier, since the dialectical 
relationship between slave revolt, women’s liberation, 
the self-determination of children, and the demands of 
labour qan then be ignored ... 

If your local political bookshop doesn’t yet have 
this pamphlet, they can get it from Rising Free, 182 
Upper Street, London Nl. 

— Roger Moody 
Peace News, London, 
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Miners' unity inspires rank-and-file workers 




by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

The President of these United States has placed the 
power of the federal government on the side of the 
mine owners, on the side of capitalism. By invoking the 
Taft-Hartley Act against the miners to try and force 
them to bow to the coal operators, he has pitted all of 
the working class against the exploiting class of this 
society. 

A rank-and-file miner recognized this when he said, 
“This means war!” The turn-down of the negotiated 
contract by a vote of over two-to-one shows the world 
that workers can think for themselves. 

STEARNS STRIKER 

We had the opportunity at our local union hall of 
UAW Local 216 to hear two striking miners — one from 
a 19-month-long strike of Stearns miners for union 
recognition against the Blue Diamond Coal Company, 
and the other a West Virginia miner. 

The Steams miner explained the violence that the 
coal operators were causing by bringing gun thugs into 
the strike. He told about the state police breaking his 
father’s arm and fracturing his skull. Since the strike 
began, they have been in and out of jail so many times 
that they think it is their second home. 

Among the GM workers that 1 work with, the real 
support for the mine workers came when they turned 
down the contract. Up to that point the workers saw 
it as any other strike run from above. But from that 
last turn-down, there has been a whole different atti- 
tude to the strike. 

When a foreman said, “Well, we will have to shut 
down on March 26 now”, workers responded by saying 
they didn’t give a damn. One said, “If the miners can 
starve, then I can starve with them.” When one worker 
said the miners should stop their strike, other workers 
got hot and heavy, calling him a scab and so forth. 
SUPPORT FOR MINERS 

We had a gate drive at the plant which collected 
close tp $2,000. But it was before the miners turned 
down the contract and at the same time that we had 
a short work week. I think we should have another gate 
drive, and we will really get some money. 


Matty committees have been set up to get 
relief and support to miners throughout West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Illinois. The com- 
mittee of miners distributing aid to families 
throughout northern West Virginia is: 
MINERS’ AH> COMMITTEE, P.O. BOX 2276, 
WESTOVER, W. VA. 26505. Contributions to 
help Kentucky miners are being collected by 
the UMWA WOMEN’S CLUB, P.O. BOX 289, 
CUMBERLAND, KY 40823. Food, clothing 
and money are all still needed. 


In the Los Angeles area, there has been the forma- 
tion of a strike support committee among many unions. 
Right now there are a lot of bureaucrats, but some 
workers, and many unions are represented including 
steelworkers, teamsters, longshore, auto, garment and 
others. It is the first time in many years that labor is 
coming together. 

When a recent issue of News & Letters was passed 
out in the plant which had an article on how the 
Rumanian police state forced striking miners back to 
work, I heard workers commenting that there didn’t 
seem to be much difference between there and here. 
One young worker got up and said, “We have to have a 
world revolution, Communism and Capitalism are the 
same.” 

Detroit: 500 protest Nazis at 
rally; eviction order upheld 

Detroit, Mich. — Over 500 people held an anti- 
Nazi rally here on March 12 at UAW Local 600 
Hall. It was followed by a 125-car motorcade to 
the Nazi hate-quarters, where we circled around, 
yelling and honking our horns, and waving signs 
that said “Get Nazis Out!” 

Three days later, "on March 15, after a one-day jury 
trial, the Nazis were ordered to vacate their office by 
March 25. 

We feel a tremendous sense of victory because- the 
Nazi defeat is related to Detroit’s growing anti-Nazi 
movement. The March 13 rally, called by the Labor- 
Community Interfaith Council Against the Nazis, marked 
a new stage in our movement. 

For the first time, a large group of the Survivors 
of 1945 (Sharit Haplatyah) took part in the rally, along 
with neighborhood, city and suburban protesters; work- 
ers, students and housewives; Blacks and Chicanos; 
Jews and Arabs; young and old. Religious leaders. City 
Council members and union officials spoke out together 
against the Nazis. Two striking coal miners from West 
Virginia added a dimension of determination to the 
rally, ’and we resoundingly passed a resolution in sup- 
port of their strike. 

The growing anti-Nazi movement is reflected nation- 
ally as well.' The day before our rally here, a large 
crowd in St. Louis stopped a planned Nazi march by 
throwing snowballs and other objects, and physically 
occupying a bandstand the Nazis had planned to use. 

Many of us want to demonstrate against Nazism 
in Skokie, 111. where the Nazis plan to march on April 
22. Here in Detroit, the Labor-Community Council is 
co-ordinating participation in Skokie, and Is organizing 
a Detroit anti-Nazi march on April 30. For more infor- 
mation, contact the Council: 10550 Dix Ave., Dearborn, 
Mich. 48120 (phone 842-5350). 


FROM THE AUTfe 


Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — The company and union were trying 
to get rid of Jerome Jones, a committeeman in Dept. 11. 
Notice of a recall meeting was printed up on union sta- 
tionery, charging him with incompetence and with being 
a Communist qr associating with Communists. There was 
no quorum for the recall meeting, so that failed. 

I don’t even know the person involved, but I know 
that this is the kind of McCarthy charge you heard 
about in the union 30 years ago. But witch hunting is 
alive and well on the fourth floor at Fleetwood. The 
alternate committeewoman seems to want his job, and 
many people are not satisfied with the grievance pro- 
cessing now. But we have had worse committeemen — 
that is how Jerome got voted in last year. 

This red-baiting from the union reminds me that 
when Rufus was president he promised to get the ten 
workers back who were fired after the walkout two 
years ago, but did nothing aboufit. Now Gaston is in 
and hasn’t even promised anything. The union is as ' 
happy as the company to keep those workers out — they * 
hope to get rid of all the troublemakers in the plant. 

— Dept. 11 Worker 

GM South Gate 

South Gate, Cal. — Workers here can always tell 
when elections are coming — the incumbents play the 
same game every year. Last week an alternate committ- 
teeman came by one worker and said, “How are you and 
your foreman getting along?” - 

The worker replied, “Just fine — since I wrote him 
up for working.” 

“Yeah, well just remember that at voting time!” 

“Why? You refused to write that grievance. I had 
to go get the regular committeeman to write it for me.” 

Stunned, the alternate answered, “Oh, I didn’t write 
that up?” 

No. And I will remember, when it’s time to vote.” 

— South Gate Worker 


Lynch Road 


Detroit, Mich. — On March 3 and March 6, Chrys- 
ler’s Lynch Road and Mound Ro^d Assembly workers 
donated over $3,700 to plant gate collections for the 
mine workers. UAW Local 51’s Executive Board, repre- 
senting Lynch Road and Mound Road workers, donated 
an additional $500 to the United Mine Workers Relief 
Fund. This made the total donation $4,200. 

This is a strong show of support for the struggle 
of the mine workers on behalf of the members of UAW 
Local 51. In addition, at the March Executive Board 
meeting of UAW Local 51, the board passed a resolution 
condemning the Taft-Hartley Act and called for its re- 
peal. So far as we know, this is the only UAW local in 
the country to pass such a resolution. 

— Diver Dan, Lynch Road worker 


mS M 

(Continued from Page 1) 

After a month in hiding, he was spotted and picked 
up by Military Police. After a fierce fight, a brief escape, 
and a vicious pistol-whipping, he was taken to the U.S. 
Army stockade in Mannheim. As a result of this incident 
and because of his political activities, he served six 
months in military prison and was discharged from the 
Army. i , 

THREATENED BY POLICE, FBI 

Back home in Chattanooga, Komboa began working 
on both civil rights and airti-war activities with the Stu- 
dent Non-Violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC). Be- 
cause of continual harassment and an attempt on his life 
by the Chattanooga Police Department and the FBI, 


along with his refusal to 


testify before a grand jury 


about the “Black Power Movement,” he was forced to 
flee to Atlanta. 


In a desperate attempt 
and the government’s repre 
avoid capture and possible 
hijacked a plane to Cuba, 
lovakia with some African 
Soon after he was folio 1 
government told him to exi 
an American one. At the t|. 
by a gang of security men 
back to the FBI in the U.S. 
spiracy between the Czech 
bassy to get him out of thd 


to protest the war in Vietnam 
ssion of SNCC, as well as to 
death by the FBI, Komboa 
He then travelled to Czechos- 
student groups. 

? ed by CIA agents. The Czech 
lange his Cuban passport for 
.S. Embassy, he was attacked 
and told he was being flown 
Clearly there had been a con- 
government and the U.S. Em- 
country and back to the U.S, 


iHOPS 
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Dodge Truck 

Here are two examples of how Chrysler practices 
racism every day. The first happened one day when a 
Black worker who came in to work late was given 
another, harder job to do than his usual job. But when 
a white worker, a friend of the foreman Bill Grose, came 
in late, he got put on his regular job which isn’t so 
difficult, though Grose had already put someone else 
on it. 

The other happened one morning when a Black 
worker who is a floater was put on an easy job fh the 
pit, tightening seat bolts. But then the foreman, Spencer, 
arbitrarily took him off of it, and put him on a harder 
job in the body drop, and gave the seat bolts job to a 
white worker who didn’t do that job regularly either. 

I saw where the UAW International is taking all of 
our money out of banks loaning it to South Africa. But 
I see it’s different when they deal with the racism here 
irr the shop. 

— Main building worker 


He escaped to East B 
African students. But CIA 
bed, drugged and tortured 
a phony “confession.” Still 
the U.S., tried, convicted a; 

After more than nine| 
now in court demanding a 
is stalling. Letters demand: 
be sent to: Judge Richarl 
Court, Northern District’ 
lanta, GA 303301. For mor^ 
of Lorenzo Ervin, c/o Rev. 
Southampton, Pa. 18966. 


erlin where he was helped by 
agents attacked him in his 
him for a week until he signed 
drugged, he. was returned to 
nd given two life sentences, 
years in prison, Komboa is 
new trial but the government 
ing justice for Komboa can 
d C. Freeman, U.S. District 
Georgia, P.O. Box 1657, At- 
information, contact Friends 
Robt. Horton, 855 Woods Rd., 


of Lorenzo Komboa Ervin is 
the response of a capitalist 
^ y people, especially Blacks, 
and the creation of a new 


The harrowing story 
dot an isolated event, but 
government out to get ai 
fighting for their freedom 
human society. 

Uniroyal steals on down-time 

Detroit, Mich. — At Uniroyal, when it comes to 
pulling off a “heist” on the wage employees, the com- 
pany sure knows how to set things up. On Wednesday, 
Feb. 22, they closed the plant down and didn’t reopen 
until Feb. 28 for some, and March 1 for most of the 
employees. They told uk that the Calender Machine in 
Building 41, which prepares the fabric for most of the 
tires, broke down. That is the same story we got the 
last shutdown, and nobody believes it could have taken 
a whole week to fix it. 

Everyone has lost a lot of money because the com- 
pany split up the week off, which disqualifies us for 
regular unemployment benefits. Since we worked two 
days of the first week and three days of the second, we 
can’t collect anything. 

There also won’t be any SUB pay benefits, or at 
least it looks that way. When we got back, there were 
long, complicated bulletins posted all over by the com- 
pany, but that’s basically what they were saying. 

Talk about a shutdown or a big lay-off is still in 
the air. The company wants to cut down on the number 
of radial-ply tires because the new cars aren’t supposed 
to be selling well. So far they have been trying to calm 
people down by paying that “only” probationary em- 
ployees would be laid off, as if they didn’t count for 
anything. But they may also lay off a lot of other people. 

One guy said that the Credit Union told him to wait 
on a loan until they knew what the story was. If the 
Credit Union doesn’t have any confidence in the situa- 
tion, then you know there’s something going on! 

— Uniroyal worker 


Local News & Letters Committees can be 
contacted directly in the following areas: 

DETROIT: 1900 E. Jefferson 

Detroit, Mich. 48207 (259-0404) 
SAN FRAN CISCO:PO Box 77303, Station E, 

San Francisco, Cal; 94107 
LOS ANGELES: PO Box 29194, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90029 

NEW YORK: PO Box 5463. Grand Central Sta. 

New York, N.Y. 10017 
CHICAGO: PO Box 11865 

Chicago, IL 60611 
FLINT: PO Box 3384 

Flint, Mich. 48502 

LONDON: Rising Free Bookshop (Box 35) 

182 Upper Street, 

London, Nl, England 
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COAL-EVERYONE'S STRIKE 

People who sit and gripe about the 
miners causing them some inconven- 
ience or losing a few days’ pay should 
wake up. Most of the benefits they 
enjoy were bought by the blood of 
miners. 

When I think of the suffering our 
people went through with strike bene- 
fits and the help we had in nine months, 
and then realize these men have no 
benefits, it is overwhelming. To stand 
up under those conditions and demand 
what you have earned takes real raw 
courage. I am proud of them! 

Essex Worker 
Elwood, Ind. 

* * * 

Thank you beyond words, Andy Phil- 
lips, for your readable, study-worthy 
columns in the March issue. Your article 
on the coal strike should be leafletted 
and distributed over the western hemi- 
sphere. You have compressed Marx into 
one paragraph at the end of your article. 
That dedicated humanist would be de- 
lighted. ” r *' 

Longtime Reader 
Nebraska 

* * * 

A radical philosopher professor visit- 
ing from Germany read the March N&L 
at our lit table at a philosophic confer- 
ence here and was tremendously excited 
about the lead article on coal. He said 
it was the first thing he had read that 
told him more than what he read in the 
daily bourgeois press. 

Marxist-Humanist 
/ New York 

* * * 

I saw the movie, Close Encounters of 
the Tihrd Kind, where the Army stages 
a false propaganda campaign about a 
deadly nerve gas. -I came home and on 
the TV news the government was hitting 
us over the head with the “energy 
shortage” due to the miners’ strike. 
They are trying to turn ordinary people 
against the striking miners. But I feel a 
taste of what cap happen when the 
spark of an action lights up many peo- 
ple’s hearts to movement and new 
thought. That new world will be far 
more dazzling than any Close Encoun- 
ters movie. 

Revolutionary Humanist 
Michigan 

* * * 

When, at last,- even the bureaucracy 
began to give substantial financial heln 
to the miners you knew they had finally 
realized that big capital would be out 
to break all the unions, if they suc- 
ceeded in breaking The UMW. If the 
labor leadership in this country had 
called a General Strike when Taft- 
Hartley was first passed, every worker 
in this country would have gone out. 
But it took the miners to make the Taft- 
Hartley law a “paper tiger.” 

Old Politico 

V California 

* * * 

The intellectuals and radicals are 
running about trying to “organize” re- 
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lief for the miners, but all they seem 
concerned about is how to word their 
leaflets so they can “raise the political 
consciousness” of the masses — would 
you believe it?! — not how fast they can 
get help to the miners. We were so glad 
to get the address from N&L of an 
honest-to-goodness committee of miners 
to send help to directly, that we passed 
the hat at our last “Marx’s Capital class” 
and sent a check right off that very 
night. 

College Student 
New York 

Editor’s Note: For address of Miners’ 
Aid Committee, see p. 3. 

• 

FIGHTING NEO NAZISM 

I attended a meeting of the Anti- 
Nazi League where 200 attended despite 
bad weather. We see very little of the 
Nazis in Scotland. At the last meeting 
of the Glasgow Trades Council the sec- 
retary said some delegates wanted the 
Nazis to come to Glasgow so that they 
could “kick them about”; he is an idiot. 
V The Nazis are obviously financed from 
some source. They have announced their 
intention of running 150 candidates in 
the next general election. This means 
raising deposits of 150 pounds (about 
$300) for each contest plus the usual 
election expenses. They also say they 
will run 500 candidates in local elec- 
tions. This, combined with the growing 
trend towards the totalitarian state, pre- 
sents the working class with a serious 
problem. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow 

* * * 

We who are fighting the Nazis here 
in Skokie admire what you did with the 
Nazis in Detroit. (By the way, my un- 
official position is that the Nazis have 
the right to come to Skokie, but not 
necessarily the right to leave.) 

Anti-Nazi Picket 
Chicago 

• '■ 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION AND ELITISM 

“For Colored Girls Who Have Con- 
sidered Suicide/When the Rainbow is 
Enuf”, a play by Ntozake Shange, was 
an exhiliarating and hbpeful statement 
about the necessity for new human re- 
lationships. The Black women were the 
Rainbow. The final poem was sung as 
the audience exitted: -t!J found God 
within myself and I loved her fiercely.” 

A secretary at work said: “As a Black 
woman, I found the play very real. It 
presents experiences I have to face 
everyday.” A Black male bus driver 
told me, “It’s been good for the men. 
Their egos got a little hurt, but they 
got over if.” But during the last month 
there have been columns in the news- 
paper attacking it as anti-Black male 
and for repeating white . racist stereo- 
types. At a large forum at Kuumba 
Workshop on Chicago’s South Side the 
predominantly female audience praised 
Shange’s work, even though the con- 
veners of the meeting had already de- 
cided that the play violated their “Prin- 
ciples of Black Art.” Evidentally, seg- 
ments of Chicago’s Black intelligentsia 
had hoped that a dispute over “For 
Colored Girls . . .” would give them a 
forum to present their nationalist theory 
as an alternative to feminism. 

Marie Digpan 
Women’s Liberation, N&L 
* * * 

While marching on International 
Women’s Day with a lot of Lefties, I 
thought about the anti-Semitism in the 
Left and the fact that the holiday we 
were celebrating was inspired by the 
immigrant women, mainly Russian 
Jews, who first organized a major indus- 
try, garment, right here in New York. 
Why did speakers at the rally say noth- 
ing about who the women were and 
what they had to say? 

I later heard a discussion on WBAI, 
our “radical” radio station, about the 


women. The historian reported that 
they weren’t really “conscious” because 
they didn’t all join the socialist parties. 
They only organized garment, the Meat! 
Riots (not just a boycott, a riot) against 
high prices, and continuous rent strikes 
against the landlords! When will elitists 
stop imposing their preconceptions on 
revolution and begin to see women as 
human beings who think as well as act. 

A.M.J. 

New York 


AN APPEAL FOR CHARLES BROWN 

Conditions at Atmore Prison Farm in 
Alabama are so bad that they were 
ruled cruel and unusual punishment by 
the Federal government — but that is 
where Charlie Brown was jailed in 1974, 
on a 25 year sentence for an alleged 
grocery store robbery. He escaped after 
his life was threatened in 1976, came 
to Detroit, got a job at Chevrolet Forg- 
ing Plant and lived an exemplary life 
here with his yvife and two small chil- 
dren until he was suddenly arrested on 
Nov. 10, 1977. His life is in danger if we 
allow the government to send him back 
to Atmore. His extradition hearing has 
been postponed until May 1. A wide 
variety of citizens — from Mother Wad- 
dles to John Conyers — are joining us 
in asking that he be set free. If your 
readers want to help, Dlease — ask them 
to contact his lawyer, Chokwe Lumumba, 
at 11000 W. McNichols, Detroit, Mich. 
48221. 

Concerned Supporter 
Detroit 

• 

BANKRUPTCY ON THE LEFT 

There is bankruptcy all around, arid 
for us from the underdeveloped areas 
it is very difficult to find a way out of 
this obscurantism. . This is where Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s critique of Ernest Man- 
del’s and Rosdolsky’s and Tony Cliffs 
works are important. There is a crisis 
in the study of Marxism, not the fault 
of those who want to study this doc- 
trine, but because they Can Only read 
what is available to them. Where can 
the likes of your approach be found? 
How does one in the remotest village 
in Africa, the Caribbean, Asia, Latin 
America and Oceania get to know of the 
aberrations that take place in the Marx- 
ist movement? Many swear by Marx 
and Lenin but know nothing of their 
theories. The books of these thinkers 
are not easily available in these coun- 
tries. There is a crisis in the ability to 
even acquire journals. Some of us are 
trying our best, given our' limited re- 
sources, but we press on. 

West Indian Intellectual 
Montreal 

Editor’s note: We will be happy to 
send, at readers’ requests, lift copiles 
of our material to libraries throughout 
the world. 

* * * 

Herbert Aptheker, the famous Com- 
munist historian, made the opening 
speech at the Marxist Scholars’ Confer- 
ence here in Chicago recently. First he 
talked about how terrible the U;S. is; 
then he told us how great Russia is. The 
first two questions were critical of Rus- 
sia: one was from a Maoist, the other 
from a Marxist-Humanist who chal- 
lenged the platform on the emergence 
of Marxism in Eastern Europe that is 
against Russian totalitarianism. Apthe- 
ker answered by calling the question- 
ers “pimples shooting pus,” and almost 
everyone there applauded. To me it 
seemed just like a Chicago City Council 
session of the Daley era, when the 
Mayor would shout' down questioners 
with abuse while all his stooges clapped 
and cheered. 

All this happened at the University 
of Illinois Chicago Circle Campus, 
where a student-sponsored/ lecture [by 
Dr. Aptheker was cancelled by- the trus- 
tees during the late sixties. The result- 


ing student protests led to the repeal of 
the state law used to ban him; so Ap- 
theker’s speech and the whole confer- 
ence were actually made possible by 
the student movement. But for some 
reason, very few students were present 
— pimply or otherwise. 

Circle Graduate 
Chicago 

* * * 

N&L was selling well at Collet’s, a 
CP shop in Soho, but it got purged be- 
cause the Stalinoids regard N&L as 
“foreign, obscure and outside the main- 
stream of the labour movement.” Zhda- 
nov lives,' it seems, even in Euro-Com- 
munism. 

Marxist-Humanist 

London 

• ' 

YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 

The “Youth Secretariat”, a govern- 
ment youth employment bureau here, 
must be near desperation: The message 
in their radio ad is, literally, “Any job 
is better than no job at all.” It’s repeat- 
ed over and over. The message that 
comes through is that times are so bad 
you should feel lucky to get anything. 
This kind of “honesty” about the depth 
of the economic crisis is unprecedented. 

Sdpporter 

Toronto 

• 

THE POWER OF HUMAN POWER 

The first public meeting called by the 
Great Lakes Alliance in Chippewa 
County drew a crowd of 75 angry citi- 
zens wanting to stop a state-financed 
toxic waste incinerator. In three days of 
the first big snowstorm of the year, the 
group collected over 2,700 signatures. 

This state is hard hit by chemical 
accidents in recent years — PBB, PCB, 
and the several industrial ' landfills 
which endanger the water supply of 
many communities. The Great Lakes 
Alliance is patterned after the anti- 
nuclear Clamshell Alliance of New Eng- 
land. For more information readers can 
call 906-632-8060 or write c/o Phil 
Bellfy, Rte. #1, Box 293, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan 49783. 

Alliance Member 
Michigan 

■>. * * * 

A friend who is fighting against Col- 
strip 3 & 4 (proposed power plants) is 
hopeful that the strength of Native 
American opposition will stop construc- 
tion of these two generators. He is a 
person to whom, optimism comes fleet- 
inglv, and the odds seem impossible, so 
mav.be there .will really be a victory. 

On the other hand, the recent Su- 
preme Court decision on the “non-right” 
of Native American tribes to enforce 
their codes on whites on the reserva- 
tion has the potential for creating some 
atrocious problems for self determina- 
tion. As one small example. I am won- 
dering what will hapnen here with the 
Kootenai-Salish good environmental 
policies. Supposedly they will now have 
to be enforced in the all-white, conser- 
vative courts surrounding the reserva- 
tion. 

Correspondent 
Missoula, Montana 

* * * 

There were a lot of great picket signs 
at the demonstration the Bailly Alli- 
ance held at the Chicago Museum of 
Science and Industry protesting the 
disgusting exhibit of Commonwealth 
Edison. Many of the signs were against 
nuclear weapons and others demanded 
an end ‘to nuclear power calling for sun 
power instead. I was carrying the great- 
est sign of all but didn’t even know it 
until a picketer to whom I had given a 
copy of News & Letters noticed the 
mast head and said, “Hey! ‘HUMAN 
POWER IS ITS OWN END’. That is 
terrific!” 

Feminist 

Chicago 
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9 Miners set hew battle stage for 


Not since the industrial organizing days of the 
1930s has there been such a national display of working 
class solidarity as that inspired by the 110-day strike of 
160,000 rank-and-file coal miners. Workers in auto, steel, 
rubber, longshore and other industries were electrified 
— and rallied to provide massive material and moral 
support. , 

Workers everywhere recognized that the Iife-and- 
death'Struggle being waged between the miners and coal 
operators had a direct effect on their own lives. They 
knew that if the coal operators and their oil masters 
succeeded in pushing back the most militant workers in 
the country, all workers faced the prospect of losing 
hard-won benefits. 

NEW CAPITALIST OFFENSIVE 

Indeed, the very weekend that the miners grudging- 
ly ratified the third contract, the New York Times was 
already reporting the new “take-back” mood of the capi- 
talist class which was preparing an offensive against 
working class benefits. 

While there is no doubt that the miners lost much 
in the contract, it is also clear that something entirely 
new is happening in the working class and is demon- 
strated most sharply by the miners. It was the miners 
who were establishing the demands, not UMW President 
Arnold Miller and his negotiating team. It was the prin- 
cipled determination of the miners which forced not 
only Miller and the powerful Bituminous Coal Operators 
Association but the government as well to back down 
on the open attack against strikers and miners who hon- 
ored, the historic Working class tradition of refusing to 
cross picket lines. 

) The miners had originally demanded the right to 
strike over local grievances, and had paved the way for 
Miller to fight for this provision with a united leader-' 
ship that Miller never had before (see lead article, 
March issue). The fact is that miners will never give up 
this safety goal; they know the mines will never be safe 
until every miner has the right to enforce safety in the 
working place. 

MILLER VS. RANK-AND-FILE 

The great division in the UMW is not the 57-43 
percent vote on the last contract; the true division is the 
nearly 100 percent opposition of the miners against 
Miller because of his total inability to represent them 
and their historic aspirations. 

Despite the destructive economic impact of the 110- 
day strike — many Inst homes, autos and other posses- 
sions — the miners were grimly serious when they de- 
clared, “We’ve' been out over 100 days already, and we’ll 


TWO WORLDS 


by Raya- Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

(Editor’s Note: A series of classes around our new 
pamphlet, Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis, 
is currently being held in several cities across the 
country. We print below, for the interest and use of 
all our readers, excerpts from a special syllabus pre- 
pared for these classes by Raya Dunayevskaya.) 

- • 

Introductory Note: Nothing is more crucial for the 
actual struggles of liberation than the way one prepares, 
theoretically, for revolution. Though the single word, 
dialectics, sums up both aspects and projects the needed 
self-reorganization in such historic dimensions as Lenin’s 
in his encounter with Hegel’s Science of Logic at the 
simultaneous outbreak of ’ World War I and collapse of 
the Second International, no word is less understood 
and more degraded. The latest twist is achieved by the 
erudite Roman Rosdolsky. His synonymous use of the 
word, dialectic, with the word, methodology, is only to 
reduce both to mere presupposition. And, while he 
supposedly follows Lenin’s warning that, without under- 
standirtg “the whole of Hegel’s Logic ... it is impossible 
completely to understand Marx’s Capital,” he — by no 
accident — leaves out the last three words of Lenin’s 
generalization: “especially Chapter 1.” Rosdolsky , thus 
arrives at the absurd conclusion, now that he has 
Grundrisse at hand, that “one no longer has to bite 
into the sour apple (Hegel’s Science of Logic) . . . 
One can arrive at the same end, directly by studying 
the Rough Draft,” that is to say, the Grundrisse. (The 
Making of Marx’s Capital, p. 570.) 

Marx decided ~to put aside the Grundrisse, not just 
because of the economic laws he was tracing through 
to their culmination in the “law of motion” of capital- 
ism’s collapse, but because of the emergence of “new 
passions and new forces” for the reconstruction of 
society . . . 

Rosdolsky hardly mentions a single objective event 
that happened in that decade between Grundrisse and 
Capital. One cannot get a whiff of what happened be- 
tween the first edition (1867) and the second (1872-5) 
which followed the Paris Commune and which Marx 
asked the reader to read even if he had already read 
the first, as it contained new changes (especially in 
the Fetishism of Commodities and Accumulation of 
Capital) which contained “scientific value independent 
of the original.” 

Instead, Rosdolsky so clings to the Grundrisse that 
it is difficult to see why Marx changed the “Rough 
Draft,” why, in a word, Capital alone is Marx’s final 



stay out 106 more to get the kind of contract we want!” 
There is no question whatsoever that the miners would 
have stayed out if they had confidence in Miller, but 
whatever hopes they held evaporated when they read 
the total sell-out contract terms Miller accepted. It is in 
that sense that they were “starved out.” 

• Miners could not believe, at first, that Miller could - 
possibly give away what they had won in hard battle in 
the past. The first contract was so much against the 
miners even the UMW Bargaining Council rejected it; 
the second was so bad the miners voted it down by a 
more than two-to-one margin. The third, while giving 
away less than the other two, was woefully short of what 
the miners wanted. 

In addition to losing the right to strike, the miners 
also lost on their health and welfare coverage, pensions 
for retirees, safety provisions, grievance procedures, and 
the cost of living protection clause. The wage increase 
will be more than swallowed up by increased medical 
care costs and inflation over the next three years. 
CONTRACT GUARANTEES STRIKES 

Far from producing peace in the coal fields, the new 
contract guarantees increasing conflict. No demand of 
the miners has been fundamentally resolved. The con- 
tract only assures more accidents, more deaths — and 
more wildcat strikes by miners who have no other way 
to protect their lives. 


The Carter administration is clearly aware of tjhe 
danger the rank-and-file miners represent to the future 
energy policy based on coal production. It is also aware 
that the so-called productivity council of union and 
management representatives established under the new 
contract will no more be able to influence the miners 
than will Miller, who is held now in total contempt by 
the coal miners. 

That is why the administration is already looking 
toward the 1981 contract with the view of further con- 
trolling the nation’s coal miners; that is why the adminis- 
tration is setting up a Presidential Commission on the 
Coal Industry which will be concentrating on increasing 
production and smashing all coal strikes. 

Unfortunately, the capitalists understand the truth 
of class war much more than do the union bureaucrats. 
As opposed to Miller, who said that “any peace is better 
than war,” a coal operators’ spokesman declared that the 
contract was nothing more than “a truce between two 
warring nations.” The precise way Marx summed it up 
in his greatest work, Capital, was “a protracted civil war 
. . . between the capitalist class and. the working class.” 

The coal operators and rank-and-file miners know 
very well they are locked in a life-and-death struggle. 
The shape of that struggle will produce both a new kind 
of rank-and-file leadership as well as a new direction for 
not only American labor, but for the entire nation. 


'Battle of Ideas': a syllabus for study 


statement on his new continent of thought — Historical 
Materialism, Dialectics of Liberation, Dialectic of 
Thought i. . . 

It is no accident whatever that Rosdolsky’s ultimate 
chapter touts the Polish Stalinist, Oskar Lange, who is 
the very professor who led off the attacks on me in the 
mid-1940s for my revealing the Russian revision of 
Marx’s analysis of the law of value and the break with 
the dialectic structure of Capital. 

This is the breaking point with Marxism for our 
age. Stalin initiated it in 1943; up to then his trans- 
formation of the first workers’ state into its opposite, 
a state-capitalist society, had not dared to lay hands 
directly on Marx’s greatest theoretic work. By the mid- 
1950s, the totalitarian state-power saw no need to 
acknowledge that it had ever been “taught” otherwise. 
Whereupon, suddenly, both Trotskyists and Maoists 
followed suit. In a word, once labor was not the creative 
force of a new class-less society, there seemed no place 
for the “independent” Marxist theoreticians to go. but 
to tailending Stalinist theoreticians, no matter how 
“politically” the non-Stalinists criticized “bureaucrat- 
ism.” All the more quintessential is it to trace through 
how, for Marxist-Humanists, dialectics allowed for no 
-division between history and politics, economics and 
philosophy, methodology, process and result. 

Thus, along with the first (1941) study of the 
Russian economy, came our first study of the then 
unknown Humanist Essays of Marx; and, along with 
the crises ending in World War II, came our concen- 
tration on dialectics as methodology. 

Today, too, we turn, at one and the same time, to 
the study of Marx's Capital and the myriad economic 
'crises, globally. 

* * * 

SIX LECTURES 

Note: Clearly, the supplementary readings* cannot be 
covered fully in a single series of six talks. The excep- 
tion is for Lecture III, Then and Now, when the new 
. (i.e. since publication of Marxism and Freedom) Women 
Incendiaries by Edith Thomas, and Chapter 9 of Phil- 
osophy and Revolution, “New Passions and New 
Forces”, is included directly in the required readings. 

I. MARX’S NEW CONTINENT OF THOUGHT 
AND DIALECTICS TODAY 

Harry McShane’s Prefaces to the British edition of 
Marxism and Freedom, to the current booklet, and to 

*The extensive supplementary readings suggested are 
not listed here in full, but can be obtained together 
with the Complete Syllabus by writing to News & 
Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson, Det. Mi. 48207. 


the Scottish Marxist-Humanist pamphlet, “Two Essays 
by Raya Dunayevskaya,” are to be the framework for 
analyzing the birth of the state-capitalist tendency, 1941, 
to today. Along with the state of Marxist-studies today 
as they impinge on Marx’s Capital, today’s myriad crises 
show the inseparability of theory and practice. 

Supplementary Readings: Lenin, Philosophic Note- 
books; Dunayevskaya Collection of WSU Labor History 
Archives: Marxist-Humanism, its Origins and Develops 
ment in U.S. 

* * * 

II. ENCOUNTER WITH MARX’S CAPITAL 
Chapter 7, of Marxism and Freedom, “The Human- 
ism and Dialectic of Capital, Vol. I”; and 
Marx’s Capital, Vol. I. 

Supplementary Readings: Roman Rosdolsky, The 
Making of Marx’s Capital, Parts One and Seven; Duna- 
yevskaya, “Marx’s Humanism. Today” (in Socialist 
Humanism, edited by Erich Fromm). 

(Continued on Page 7) 




WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
-activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves a form of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could he heard, and the unity of worker 
and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, could 
be worked out for our age. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or 
in its state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Ray a 
Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy and 
Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism 
for our age internationally, as American Civilization 
on Trial concretizes it on the American scene. In 
opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist 
society, we participate in all freedom struggles 
and do not separate the mass activities of workers, 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of 
thinking. We invite you to join with us both in the 
freedom struggles and in working out a theory of 
liberation for our age. 
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In memoriant: Mangaliso Robert Sobukwe 



Mangaliso 

Robert 

Sobukwe 

1924- 

(1978 


Mangaliso Robert Sobukwe passed away in Gale- 
S!r\ye, Kimberley, Cape Province, South Africa on Sun- 
day, Feb. 26, 1978. He was president of the Pan African- 
ist Congress of South Africa, from its inception in 1958 
to his death in 1978. It was the Pan Africanist Congress 
of South Africa that launched the massive demonstra- 
tions against the Pass System in 1960, demonstrations 
that nearly brought down the government of South Af- 
rica. The massacre at Sharpeville was the government’s 
response to these demonstrations. 

Sobukwe, as president of the P.A.C., not only called 
upon the African people to demonstrate, but himself led 
the demonstrations on the Reefy He had been lecturer 
a,t the .School of African Studies at the University of the 
Witwatersrand in Johannesburg. This position he re- 

Bertolucci's ’1900' reviewed 

New York, N. Y— This beautiful and revolutionary 
film has unfortunately been shown very briefly, and 
then only in “intellectual center's” such as New York. 
Through a look at a small village in the North of Italy, 
it traces the history of the Italian class struggle, from 
1900 through the great strikes of 1910-1920, over the 
terrible fascist years, to the “Day of Liberation,” 1945. 

On that day, the village women, armed only with 
pitchforks, chased and arrested the two local fascists 
who had tortured and murdered their families for 20 
years. The “padrone,” forgotten by everyone else, is ar- 
rested by a boy about 10 years old, who shakes as he 
holds the rifle, yet insists “call me by my Partisan 
■■name.” ■ .■•:-•■■■■ 

He had taken the name Olmo— “because he was thfe 
bravest” — after a local Communist peasant who had to 
flee the village after publicly humiliating the leading 
fascist. The real Olmo returns to a hero’s welcome on 
the Day of Liberation, as the peasants take over the 
village and put the fascists and the padrone on trial. 

Suddenly, representatives of the Committee for Na- 
tionaL Liberation drive up in a truck and ask the peas- 
ants to give up their guns since they’ve “won.” Olmo 
persuades them to agree, and the possibilities of real 
liberation fade. 

Although Bertolucci himself follows Eurocommun- 
ism, his film has enough objectivity here to show 1945 
as the first “historic compromise” of the Italian CP, 
while the women and youth give a foretaste of the 
1970s. 


signed just a day before he led the demonstrations. For 
the massacre at Sharpeville and other places and the 
unrest throughout the country, Sobukwe, who had never 
fired a single shot, was charged with incitement and 
sentenced to four years hard labor in prison. ’ 

FOUR DAYS BEFORE his prison term expired, 
the Minister of Justice introduced a “special bill” before 
the South African Parliament to “deal with people like 
Sobukwe.” Under the bill, the Minister sought powers to 
keep in “confinement for an indefinite period of time” 
any person whose presence, in the opinion of the Minis- 
ter, was likely to cause unrest in the country. The 
Minister said quite openly that he had Sobukwe- in mind, 
and he wanted the bill passed into law before Sobukwe’s 
prison term expired. 

Sobukwe, said the Minister, had become a symbol 
of resistance to the African people and he was an in- 
spiration to young and old in the country. If a man like 
him Would be allowed to go free, “the whole country 
would go up in flames.” The government could not af- 
ford to have such a man going about the country as a 
free man, the Minister said. This bill, which came to be 
known as the “Sobukwe BiH,” was rushed through both 
Houses of Parliament in three days, flown from Cape 
x Town to Pretoria by night to be signed into law by the 
President of South Africa, just a few hours before So- 
bukwe’s prison term expired. Early on the day of his 
“release,” Sobukwe was flown from Pretoria to Robben 
Island as a “special prisoner” under the new law. 

On Robben Island he was housed all by himself in 
a small cottage. His only human contacts were the two 
government servants who administered to his wants. 
Twice a year he was allowed a visit from his wife, visits 
by Mrs. Helen Suzman, M.P. of the Progressive Party. It 
was during the last of Helen Suzman’s visits that Sobu- 
kwe is reported to have said to her: “Mrs. Suzman, I 
have been alone for so long that I have lost the art of 
communication. There is nothing I can speak about to 
you.!’ Some higher officials of the Justice Department 
also paid him Occasional visits and to them he put what- 
ever requests he had. - 

SOBUKWE REMAINED on Robben Island from 
1964 to 1970, when he was “released under house arrest” 
to No. 6. Naledi Street, Galeshwe, Kimberley. The house 
arrest meant that he could not go beyond the gate of 
the fence around his house. The government kept a 24- 
hour police and police-dog surveillance around the house. 
It was during this period that he applied for a permit 
to leave the country. At first the Minister of the Interior 
• refused him the permit to leave, but on appeal, the gov- 
ernment lost and he could leave. But he could not leave, 
as the Minister of Justice had not lifted the ban that 
confined him to his house and yard. So, in Galeshwe he 
remained. His wife and children were allowed to join 
him in Galeshwe. ’ 

, ,• About 1873-74, he was allowed to serve apprentice- 

ship in a legal. firm in Kimberley, after which he was 
allowed to practice law under the same firm. The new 
conditions allowed him beyond the house only for the 
time of the opening and closing of the firm in the morn- 
ing and evenings, after which he had to remain in the 
house. 

Sobukwe leaves behind his wife, Veronica Zodwa 
(born Mate), a Sister-tutor, a daughter, a student at 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, three sons, the 
eldest of whom is a student at Atlanta University, Geor- 
gia. We salute this gallant and noble son of Africa, 
whom nothing but death could quell. DEATH BE NOT 
PROUD! 

Phyllis P. Jordan 
Detroit, Michigan 


PUBLICATIONS OF NEWS 

1— American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard 

Includes "Black Caucuses in the Unions," by 
Charles Denby , 75e per copy 

2— Working Women for Freedom 

By Angela Tenano, Marie Dignan 

and Mary Holmes per copy 

3— America's First Unfinished Revolution 

By M. Frdnki and J. Hillstrom.__ $1 per copy 

4— Russia As State-Capitalist Society 

By Roya Dunayevskaya $1 per copy 

5— Sexism, Politics & Revolution in Mao's China 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 50c per copy 

6— U.S. and Russia Enter Middle East Cockpit 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 50e per copy 

7— Dialectics of Liberation 

Summaries of Hegel's works and 

Lenin's Philosophic Notebooks 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $1 per copy 

8— The First General Strike in The U.S. 

By Terry Moon and Ron Brokmeyer__$1 per copy 

9— Black, Brown and Red 

The movement for freedom among Black, Chicano, 
Latino, and Indian 75c per copy 

10— Mao's China and the 'Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution' 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 25c per copy 


& LETTERS COMMITTEES 

11— The Political-Philosophic Letters of 
Raya Dunayevskaya 

1 1 Marxist-Humanist analyses of 

world events $2 per copy 

12— New Essays 

By Raya Dunayevskaya — — — $2 per copy 

13— News & Letters— 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year , — . — $1 per sub. 

Also available by Raya Dunayevskaya: 

14— Marxism and Freedom 

Includes preface by Herbert Marcuse _ $5 per copy 

15— Philosophy and Revolution: fw™ Hegel to 

Sartre and from Marx to Mao $2.95 per copy 

(Also available in hardcover $8.95) 

MATl O R D E R S T O : 

News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson, 

Dot., Mich. 48207 

Enclosed please find $ for the following: 

Please add 15c to each order for postage and handling. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 

(Please circle number corresponding to literature 
desired as listed above) 

Name 1 

Address - 

City , State Zip 

- ' -> — 



Native people demonstrate 
to stop movie 'Gray Eagle’ 

by Shainape Shcapwe 

About 40 Native people from the Grand Traverse 
Bay Area Indian Center and from Lansing, Mich., 
demonstrated at the Lansing Meridian Theatre to protest 
the showing of the film, “Gray Eagle.” 

They marched and distributed leaflets protesting 
the film— which has been highly advertised as a family 
film — but which is historically inaccurate and presents 
Native men as violent and animalistic, with a lust for 
alcohol and white women, and the Native woman as 
passive, and aS if she were a piece of property. 

The response to the demonstration was good, with 
many people taking leaflets to distribute themselves, 
and many who had seen the film demanding their 
money back. The police stopped the marchers, but pro- 
testers jstayed to distribute leaflets at the next showing. 

Whlat impressed me the most about the .demonstra- 
tion was that the Native people of the area had gotten 
together to produce a leaflet and organize the demon- 
stration^ and it created the kind of solidarity among 
them and their supporters that is so needed in our 
movement today. 

I am hoping that we can stop the movie “Gray 
Eagle” from being shown in any community — and I have 
heard oif protests in other areas — and that we can con- 
tinue this kind of organizing around the serioqs issues 
that we are facing now, especially forced sterilization 
and the 10 legislative bills that we are trying to call 
attention to and stop through the “Longest Walk” (see 
article, this page). 

Through the sterilization of Native women, and 
these 10 bills, the government is trying to take away 
anything that has to do with our freedom, our livelihood, 
our control over our own welfare, and our own identity. 

The government hopes that if these bills go through, 
it will mean an end to us as a people. They think there 
will no , longer be a solid Native community and then 
they will only have to deal with us as isolated indi- 
viduals*— which is exactly what they want. 

I see both the movie “Gray Eagle” and these bills 
aimed it wiping out the little we have left, as part of 
the backlash against each and every movement which 
has won any gains since the ’60s. That’s why our solidar- 
ity now is important. 

Can we begin work now in our own communities to 
stop thd movie “Gray Eagle” from being shown and, at 
the same -time, discuss how we can participate in the 
“Longest Walk” and other activities to finally win self - 
determination for Native people? 

Natives begin Longest Walk 

Oakland, Ca. — Over 300 Native Americans, 
setting! o-ut from Alcatraz Island, began a march 
across the U.S. called The Longest Walk, on Feb. 
11, to protest the continued harassment find ex- 
ploitation of Native people by the U.S. govern- 
ment. 

Thi|s Longest Walk, named for the many long 
marched Indian people, were forced to take by the U.S. 
Army, Will end in Washington. D.C. to protest ten anti- 
Indian bills now in Congress, demand freedom for 
imprisoned AIM activist Leonard Peltier and an end to 
the ongoing genocide and forced sterilization of Native 
Americans. 

Among the bills the marchers want to expose and 
defeat are: HR-9054, entitled the “Native American , 
Opportunity Act.” It would nullify all treaties made 
between Indian nations and the U.S., strip away all 
hunting! and fishing rights, subject all Indians to local, 
state and federal jurisdiction, end all Ihdian programs 
and benefits and require the allotment of all tribal land 
to the individual tribaf members. 

HRt9950, which would require Congress to deter- 
mine tribal jurisdiction in who is and is not Indian. 
HJR-206 (Dingell, Mich.), which gives states the power 
jo regulate Indian hunting and fishing off reservations. 

HR-5169 and SB-842 (Cohen and Muskie, Maine) 
extinguishes Maine Indian titles to land under treaty. 
HR-990^ extinguishes New York Indian titles to land. 

SB-1437 (Kennedy, Mass.) — This bill is called, 
“Son of SB-1,” because of its police-state provisions. It 
increases federal and state jurisdiction on reservations, 
increases the number of “federal crimes” while ex- 
panding! the application of maximum penalties through 
very bread interpretations. 

Behind many of these measures are the multi- 
national! corporations which want to exploit the 
reserves of coal, uranium, natural gas, oil and other 
resources found on Indian land. To protest these bills, 
write to Mbrris Udall, Chairman, House Cte.- on Interior 
Affairs, House Office Bldg., Washington, D.C. 20515. 
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Close to 2,000 demonstrators converged in Nashville, 
Tenn. on March 17-19 to protest the presence of the 
South African tennis team competing for the Davis Cup 
at Vanderbilt University. 

And only the day before, as anti-apartheid pickets 
continued a sustained student campaign against South 
African holdings by the University of Michigan, the U. 
of M. Regents met and voted to “curtail” investments 
and deposits in corporations and bll nks dealing > with 
South Africa' 

DIALECTIC OF YOUTH REVOLT 

The UAW as well, sensing the mood of Black rank- 
and-file workers, announced on March 5 its withdrawal 
of around $250 million from financial institutions deal- 
ing with apartheid South Africa! Thus has the dialectic 
of South African youth revolt brought new life to 
'American youth struggles and American labor as well. 

The freedom movement against apartheid in Soweto 
itself deepens constantly, from mass defiance of the 
Vorster regime’s aerial leafleting over Soweto in De- 
cember, urging an end to the ongoing school boycott, to 
mass boycott of the white government’s Feb. 21 elections 
for the first Soweto community council. 

Recognizing the multidimensional character of the 
solutions to capitalism’s worldwide crises, Stanford and 
University of California students who initiated the mass 
anti-apartheid actions last spring did deepen that move- 
ment by drawing in demands that the universities re- 
store gutted minority studies and that the courts over- 


Youth in Revolt 

Ohio Gov. Rhodes and Ohio National Guardsmen 
will be retried for personal responsibility and financial 
liability for the Kent State massacre of May 4, 1970. 
They were originally found innocent in 1975, but the 
U.S. Supreme Court on March 20 upheld a lower court 
retrial ruling made amidst massive protests last fall 
against destruction of the shooting site, Blanket Hill. 

* .* * 

At the University of Libreville in Gabon, students 
recently rioted after the state “miscalculated” its stu- 
dent grants. As of Feb. 4, the University was closed, 
and students had been drafted into the security forces 
to teach them “discipline and ' respect” for private 
property. 

Five hundred Hostos Community College students 
chanting and carrying signs, including one reading “Save 
Hostos” marched down 149th St. in New York on 
March 9. They demanded the city stop delaying plans 
to alleviate extremely overcrowded conditions at Hostos. 
* * * 

Reacting to student opposition to the government 
and re-election of President Suharto, troops sealed off 
the University of Indonesia on ’March 4 as armored cars 
patrolled inside. Demonstrators encountered' troops fir- 
ing warning shots in Jakarta on March 11, and 60 stu- 
dents were injured by police on March 17 during more 
anti-government protests. 


California Area Readers — 
Hear Raya Dunayevskaya on Tour 

BAY AREA: 

‘Tuesday, April 11 — “Rosa Luxemburg, Today’s 
Women Theorists and the Black Dimension,” 
11 a.m.-12:S0 p.m., City College of San Fran- 
cisco, Bungalow 315, and 

Wednesday, April 12 — 7:30 p.m., Epic West, 2640 
College Avenue, Berkeley. 

Friday, April 14 — “Marx’s CAPITAL and Today’s 
Global Crisis,” 8 p.m., Unitas House, 2700 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley. 

• 

LOS ANGELES: 

Wednesday, April 19 — “Marx’s CAPITAL and To- 
day’s Global Crisis,” 3 p.m., U of C at Irvine, 
Humanities Hall. 

Thursday, April 20 — “Eurocommunism and East 
European Revolts,’! 3 p.m., UCLA, North Cam- 
pus Center. 

Tuesday, April 25 — “Frantz Fanon, Soweto and 
American Black Thought,” LA City College, 
noon, Student Center. 

“Women’s Liberation as Philosophy and 
Revolution,” 2 p.m., Women’s Center. 

Wednesday, April 26 — “Marx’s CAPITAL and the 
Latin American Revolutions,” Cal State Uni- 
versity, noon, Students Union 313. 

• 

SAN DIEGO: N 

Sunday, April 23— “Marx’s CAPITAL and World 
Crisis,” 4 p.m.. Women’s Festival, 866-24th St. 
“Rosa Luxemburg and the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement,” 8 p.m., Educational Cultural 
Complex, 4343 Oceanview Blvd. 


New struggles, new questions 



Pickets demand University of Michigan end 
South African investments. 


turn the Bakke decision. 

LINK TO CAMPUS, CITY 

Likewise, we must recognize that the Feb. 24 Con- 
ference on the Crisis in Affirmative Action sponsored 
by the Michigan Coalition to Overturn the Bakke De- 
cision and held at Wayne State University in Detroit is 
tangibly linked to the struggles on the campus and in 
the city itself. For instance, the WSU administration has 
dealt a severe blow to minority studies by refusing to 
give tenure to Herb Boyd, firing him after he had served 
! as chairman of the Black Studies program for nine and 
half years. 

And Dorothy Anderson, a Black woman student at 
the WSU Medical School, was told recently she had 
passed all but the “subjective” year-two evaluations, 
and was then ordered to repeat the whole second year. 
For resisting this discrimination, the school mailed let- 
ters to other medical schools to bar her admission else- 
where. 

Students and workers I talk with raise as many 
questions about Carter’s phony promises to deal with 
Black teenage unemployment as they do about things like 
Ethiopia getting aid from Russia and Cuba to crush the 
Black Eritrean freedom fighters. 

Therefore, I am looking forward to discussions with 
them about the forthcoming Marxist-Humanist pamphlet 
Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and American Black Thought. 
It echoes the new questions which they raise, looking 
for a way out of a society that oppresses people every- 
v where. 


New anti-Bakke thrust in SF 

San Francisco, Cal. — With a “People’s Trial 
on Bakke and American Racism” Feb. 25, the 
National Committee to Overturn the Bakke De- 
cision (NCOBD) capped off a week of education 
around racism and began preparing for the na- 
tional demonstrations in April in Washington 
D C. and San Francisco. During that week, many 
union members, community groups, and students had 
held meetings and discussions to let people know the 
issues and consequences behind the Bakke case. 

The questions asked about this case are: What 
would happen to affirmative action programs in job 
hirings and promotions if the U.S. Supreme Court up- 
held Bakke? What are the implications for women’s 
special programs? Why is this case getting pushed now, 
during a recessive economy? Can we really build a mass 
movement whose impact the Supreme Court members 
would notice? These and other questions were discussed 
in light of what to do next. 

The NCOBD is a broad-based coalition of many 
active people whose main purpose is to overturn the 
Bakke decision and work to eliminate racism and sex- 
ism. To do this most effectively, various focuses were 
formed to meet people where they’re active: Black, 
Asian, Fruitvale (Latino), labor, student. Each focus 
has been doing good educational work in relating the 
effects of the decision to the people they’re targetting. 

However, it seems/the National Committee hadn’t 
been willing to expand the lead of the focuses and 
develop a broader response to the decision. Most glar- 
ingly, the National has been unwilling to deal specif- 
ically with how women will be affected, and attack 
sexism as well as racism. They also haven’t brought out 
how capitalism is basically unable to solve economic 
crises to insure jobs for all, and is in fact obligated to 
continue racism to keep Black, Asian, Latino and white 
workers separated. 

This narrowing of the Committee’s positions hope- 
fully won’t signal the end of its functions once the 
Supreme Court makes its decision, as was experienced 
by the anti-war movement once U.S. troops no longer 
fought. 

The mass rallies this spring were scheduled for 
gathering public exposure to this issue before the 
Supreme Court is expected to make i(s decision. Which- 
ever way the Court rules, the issue won’t be over until 
racism and sexism are totally abolished. 

— Chris Norwell 


OVERTURN BAKKE! 

DEMONSTRATE 

April 8, Detroit — Neon, Kennedy Square 
April 15, Washington, D. C. 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) , 

III. THEN AND NOW: 

The Objective Situation in Marx’s day and Today 
in the Writing of and Commentary about Capital. 

Chapters 5 and 6 of Marxism and Freedom: “The 
Impact of the Civil War in the U.S. on the Structure of 
Capital” and “The Paris Commune Illuminates and 
Deepens the Content of Capital.” 

New Introduction to Marx's Capital and Today’s 
Global Crises. Chapter 9 of Philosophy and Revolution. 

Edith Thomas, The Women Incendiaries. 

* * * 


Revolution and the Dialectics of Liberation.” 

Supplementary Readings: Ernest MandePs intro- 
duction to the new Pelican edition of Marx’s Capital; 
Dunayevskaya, “A Restatement of Some Fundamentals 
of Marxism: Against Carter’s Vulgarization” (March 
1944; in WSU Archives Library, Vol I, Sec. Ill (6). 
(Reprinted especially for this class.); 

Karel Kosik, Dialectic of the Concrete, Chapter 3; 
Theodor Adorno, Negative Dialectics, especially pp. 
405-408, the very last three pages of the book, where 
he does try to return to the magnificence of dialectics. 
* * * 


IV. A NEAR-CENTURY OF DEBATE AROUND 
VOL. II OF CAPITAL 

Instead of dating the debates around Vol. II with 
Luxemburg’s Accumulation of Capital, 1913, we’ll here 
see that, in fact, the first emergence of Reformism 
appears with publication of Vol. II of Capital itself and 
the first signs of monopoly capital. 

Chapter 8 of Marxism and Freedom: “The Logic 
and Scope of Capital, Volumes II and III,” first two 
sections. 

Marx’s Capital, Vol. II. 

Supplementary Readings: Rosa Luxemburg, Reform 
or Revolution?; Accumulation of Capital; Anti-Critique; 
F. Forest (RD) “Revolt of the Workers and the Plan- 
of the Intellectuals, an answer to Warde and Wright,” 
WSU Archives Library Vol. V, Sec. Ill (2); also Two 
Worlds, N&L Dec. 1977, “State-plan fetishism and 
♦George Novack’s philosophy”. 

* * * 

V. ECONOMIC CRISES AND BREAKDOWN OF 
CAPITALISM 

Chapter 8, Section 3 of Marxism and Freedom. 

Appendix to new booklet, “Tony Cliff Reduces 
Lenin’s Theory to ‘Uncanny Intuition’ ”. 

Marx’s Capital, Vol. Ill, Chapters on General Con- 
tradiction only. 

Marx’s Grundrisse. 

Supplementary Readings: Tony Cliff, Lenin, Vol. 2; 
Dunayevskaya, Marxism and Freedom, Part V: “Prob- 
lems of our Age of State-Capitalism vs. Freedom”; 

Philosophy and Revolution, Part III: “Economic 
Reality and the Dialectics of Liberation”. 

VI. DIALECTIC METHODOLOGY 

A summation of the whole, including Chapter 1 of 
Philosophy and Revolution, “Absolute Negativity as 
New Begrimin g,” as well as Chapter 7, “The African 


This summation of Marx’s Capital and Today’s 
Global Crises, combines a study of Marx’s economic 
categories, and their deep roots in his Humanism 
and Dialectics. The pivot is the concreteness of actual, 
living forces that spell ouF a social revolution — Labor, 
Black, Women, Youth ... It is of the essence to regain 
the unity of the dialectics of the liberation struggles 
and of thought. Let us not forget that sexism became 
the more virulent when Women as Revolutionaries and 
as Reason began to demand proof of new human rela- 
tions the day before, not the day after, revolution. 

The fact that every tendency in the movement — 
from Luxemburg to' Mandel, from Lukacs to Tony Cliff, 
and from Rosdolsky to Novack, not to mention all the 
myriad Maoist splinters — has turned out to tailend 
Stalin’s revision of the content and form, the dialectic 
structure and vision of “new passions and new forces” 
of Marx’s Capital, testifies to the bankruptcy of leader- 
ship-conscious Marxism, and makes it imperative to 
recapture the historic continuity with Marx’s Marxism — 
his new continent of thought, of revolution, of vision of 
class-less society. 

* * * v 

Postscript: 

Because I felt that the new English translation of 
Marx’s Capital by Ben Fowkes was a great improvement 
on the heretofore standard edition, I may have given 
the impression that it is without blemish. The Rosdolsky 
volume, which uses that translation, including the word 
“Valorisation” for Verwertung, makes it necessary to 
take exception to that mechanistic word. Not only was 
it not extant in Marx’s day, but 1 doubt he would have 
used it had it been. The Hegelian feel ih the word 
realisation to convey “self -expansion of value” is good 
enough reason for sticking to the old standard, transla- 
tion. I have no idea why Ben Fowkes chose sb “price- 
fixing” a word; but it eonveys nothing of Verwertung. 
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Carter, unions 
don't deal with 
Ayr) unemployment 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

President Carter said in his recent speech that his 
top priority on the list of economic problems was infla- 
tion, and the way to best fight against it was through 
“self-sacrifice.” He said he was opposed to price con- 
trols, which is the only way he could really fight infla- 
tion. Many people have told me that Carter never gave 
a thing he promised in his campaign speeches, and if 
they had known this was what he was, they never would 
have gone to the polls to vote for him. 



They say his whole objective is to try and satisfy 
the wealthy people of this country. He only gives lip 
service to the unemployed, while everyone is talking 
about the high rate of unemployment among Black youth 
and women — and it is going higher every day. 
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From Chile to Mexico ; from Los Angeles to New York 


If it was not for the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which 
eventually forced many southern and northern states to 
put some Blacks on their payrolls, there would be a 
catastrophe among Blacks. Carter’s little inflation pill 
just won’t do the job. All it adds up to is aspirin which, 
while fine for minor headaches, is not quite the therapy 
indicated for double pneumonia. 

At the store in our neighborhood i week ago, there 
was a woman in line, whose grocery bill was nearly $100. 
She was very upset about the price, because she .said 
that just three weeks before, she bought exactly the 
same thing and it cost her $85. She said she just will 
have to stop eating, but wondered how the people on 
what they call fixed incomes live, especially those who 
just get Social Security, and those who do not have a job 

Now the city government is on the news every day 
j saying they have money to help senior citizens pay some 
of their fuel bills that were so high this winter. But first 
you must qualify for it, and that is the catch. I know 
! some people that have sent in two and three applications 
and have not gotten a penny of help on their fuel bills. 
There are always catches to everything that is designed 
to help the poor. 

POWER OVER THE PEOPLE 

I just decided to read John Dean’s book, Blind Am- 
bition. It shows how most people in government think, 
and it is not thinking about the common people at all. 
The saying that the government is run by the people and 
for the people is just a front. It is run by a clique and 
for a clique, and for power over the people. This thirst 
for power becomes so desperate that it will destroy any- 
thing that gets in its way. 

r So you cannot depend on politicians’ promises; they 
are just their way of hoping to get elected. Carter has 
not carried out any of his campaign promises. He Tfid 
not do anything in the miners’ strike except try to force 
(Continued on Page 2) 


The Latino struggle unites freedom 
fighters in North and South America 



— News & Letters photos 


A80VE: Hostos students occupy building, organize own class- 
es, showing affirmative action in practice. 

BELOW: Many thousands massed in D.C. demanding court 
overturn Bakke decision threatening all affirmative action pro- 
grams. (See stories, pp. 4-5.) 


by Eugene Walker 

So outraged were the Panamanian people at 
the latest series of amendments added to the 
Panama Canal Treaty by the U.S. Senate, that, 
as soon as they were introduced into the Senate 
debate, thousands took to the streets, hung and 
later burned President Carter in effigy from a 
tree in Panama City. 

Incensed at the DeConcini provisb which gave U.S. 
imperialism “independently . . . the right to take such 
steps as it deems necessary . . . including the use of 
military force in Panama, to reopen the canal . . .”, they 
made clear that this is not a question merely of 
treaty language, but of the life of a country. Indeed, 
it is a question of the peoples of one entire hemisphere, 
who have lived for all of this century and more under 
the strangulating domination of the U. S. and who are 
striving for a very different, human, way of life. 

OIL, INVESTMENT, AND GEOPOLITICS 

No wonder that President Carter’s scarcely month- 
old Latin American-African voyage is already forgot- 
ten. It is all too clear to the whole world that the con- 
cern of the U. S. with regard to the developing world 
can be summed up in three words — geopolitics, as in 
the case of Panama; oiL as in Nigeria and Venezuela; 
and investment, as in Brazil. 

Take the trips to Nigeria and Venezuela. After 
Saudi Arabia, they are the major suppliers of oil to the 


Afffss Detroit protests force Nazi eviction 

Detroit, Mich. — Over 300 anti-Nazi demonstra- Detroit four months ago, outraged members of News 


U. S. Despite calls for energy independence, the U. S. 
imports an ever growing percentage of its petroleum 
supplies, and Carter's visit to these two oil nations 
was clearly to try and assure the U. S. a stabilization 
of supply and price. 


tors cheered ancL chanted on April 11 as court 
officials smashed down the locked front door of 
the Nazi headquarters in southwest Detroit to 
evict the Nazis under a court order. 

The contents hauled out of the office into the 
street included Nazi and confederate flags, rifles, bats 
and thousands of-anti-Semitic, anti-Black and anti-labor 
leaflets and pamphlet?. 

Four days later, another crowd of 250 was on hand 
to celebrate the throwing out of the Nazis by painting 
over the swastikas and white power slogans on the office 
front. The storefront office will now become the De- 
troit headquarters of the Labor-Community-Interfaith 
Council Against the Nazis, a coalition group which co- 
ordinated the anti-Nazi opposition. 

In a statement following the Nazi eviction, the 
Council said, “The eviction of the Nazis from 7608 W. 
Vernor is the first legal defeat for the Nazis. The les- 
son is resistance — for nowhere in the country have the 
Nazis been opposed by so united an effort by the labor 


and Letters Committees living in the neighborhood 
immediately swung into action, calling organizations 
and individuals for a protest demonstration the very 
next day. 

Over 150 persons massed to demonstrate their op- 
position, and from that point until the final eviction, 
protests and picket lines were constantly organized, 
as well as rallies, motorcades, legal action and pressure 
on labor and public officials. 

A significant turning point .came during the In- 
augural Address of Detroit Mayor Coleman Young, when 
News and Letters Committees organized an informa- 
tional picket line outside the hall where Mayor Young 
gave his Inaugural speech, and inside unfurled a huge 
banner boldly declaring: Detroit Wants Nazis Out NOW! 
Many persons attending the function joined in the 
picket line, both before and after the ceremony. 

The growing anti-Nazi sentiment was reflected 
sharply in an episode involving Detroit’s public TV sta- 
tion, Channel 56, which is dependent upon public sup- 
port to operate and has historically received crucial 


Or take his trip to Brazil, which over the past 
decade has become the colossus of South America. It 
carries a four' billion dollar U. S. investment. In addi- 
tion, American banks are among the biggest creditors 
for Brazil’s $38 billion foreign debt — largest in the 
developing world. Its $160 billion GNP is the tenth 
largest in the world, but it is a GNP closely tied to 
U. S., European and Japanese investment, and to the 
almost 15-year presence of a military regime which has 
outlawed all opposition. 

Brazil’s growing power has meant an extension 
of its economic horizons toward Europe, especially in 
the agreement with Germany for nuclear reprocessing 
plants with their potential for supplying fuel for nu- 
clear weapons. This has meant a step away from the 
traditional client-state relation which the U. S. has en- 
joyed with Latin America. But it has not meant any 
more freedom either for the Brazilian people or for 
other Latin American countries now facing Brazilian 
economic power along with domination by the U. S. 


movement, community groups, and religious groups. We 
serve notice on the Nazi stormtroopers that, wherever 
they go in metropolitan area, we will be there to 
oppose them.” 


assistance from the Jewish community. 

Perhaps unwittingly, the station gave air time to 
the Nazis which they used to try to recruit members 
from the viewing audience. The Jewish community 


LATIN AMERICA IN REVOLT 

In contrast to Carter’s attempt to renew U. S. cap- 
italism’s import of raw materials and export of exploit- 


When the Nazis suddenly appeared in southwest (Continued on Page 2) 
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Workers in U.S. ami Europe prepare for next battle 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

The greatness of the miners' vote to accept the con- 
tract — 57 percent for and 43 percent against — lies hid- 
den in apparent defeat. The real meaning of this vote is 
revealed in what the miners were actually saying. The 
57 percent said, “We have to live while we’re fighting. 
To live in this society we have to work to pay our bills 
and feed our families so we can fight again!” 

The 43 percent said, “We will continue to fight till 
we die!” One idea is the stabilizer, the other is the ener- 
gizer. Both ideas are necessary to sustain a movement. 
The miners went back to work, but the war has just 
begun. 

EUROPEAN STRIKES 

Recently, millions of European workers tn Common 
Market countries struck anywhere from four hours to a 
day as a warning to the capitalists of what would happen 
unless business provided jobs for the massively unem- 
ployed (see “Our Life and Times,” p. 12). The relation- 
ship between the miners' struggle in this country and 
this recent upsurge of continuing worker revolt in 
Europ^ - brings to mind the historic relationship of Amer- 
ican movements to those in Europe. 

The American Revolution in 1776 sounded the tocsin 
for the 1789 French Revolution. The American Civil War 
and the struggle for the eight-hour day created a new 
. stage for the Paris Commune of 1871 to occur, and in 
turn, 1871 Paris laid the ground for the 1877 St. Louis 
General Strike and the continuing struggle in America. 

A new stage of the farmworkers’ fight has com- 
pelled Cesar Chavez to reveal the real bankruptcy of cap- 
, italism in the way technology is used. Not only does he 
point out the massive unemployment bf workers as the 
first victims of extensive use of automated machinery, 
but he points to how the cost of- growers introducing au- 
tomation, via UC-Davis “engineering genius,” is passed 
on to the general public as taxpayers and consumers. 
Furthermore, for the purpose of withstanding the me- 
chanical onslaughts of this new automation, he shows 
how the quality of food for human consumption has 
been reduced, again by the University’s scientific “wiz- 
ardry”. . 

GROWING UNEMPLOYMENT 

The continued layoffs of steel workers and plant 
closings in rubber mean the army of the unemployed is 
growing and not sloughing off, as Carter would have us 
believe. The “declining rate of unemployment” only 
demonstrates that the ranks of the unemployed have 
now become part of America’s poor — some are on wel- 
fare, but others are less fortunate. 

The ever-worsening conditions of labor and the ac- 
tions working people are taking against them demand 
that workers, whether miners or auto assemblers, whe- 
ther European or American, see. each struggle as part of 
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the miners back under the Taft-Hartley Act, without any 
concern for their safety. Since the miners returned, there 
have been more than ten deaths because of unsafe work- 
ing conditions. (See story, p. 3.) 

The farmers are also disappointed with Carter, and 
with many Congressmen who voted against the farm 
bill The farmers have sworn that they will do every- 
thing in their power to defeat those who voted against 
it in the coming election. V 

It has puzzled me for quite some time how they can 
raise the price of everything that the farmers grow, and 
at the same time not give the farmers a penny raise. This 
has put nearly every small farmer in the country out of 
business. No wonder Carter is saying he is not sure 
whether he Will run for re-election after his first term 
has ended, although some labor leaders will be shaking 
every bush to help him. 

FOUR-DAY WEEK 

Some labor leaders here in Detroit called a meeting 
recently to discuss the four-day week. The shorter work 
week has been discussed every time a contract has come 
up for the past ten years, long before the late Walter P. 
Reuther passed on. Some of the speakers seemed to 
have a sincere desire to get the 30-hour week, but UAW 
President Fraser said they were not talking about a four- 
day week for the upcoming contract, but that by 1988 
workers would have it. 

Now this was supposed to cut unemployment down. 
One can assume the delay in seeking shorter hours is 
what President Carter was asking from labor to help 
curb inflation. But if workers who are unemployed must 
wait until 1988, when Fraser, like Woodcock, will not be 
around the union, it will be just another way of putting 
off the present for something in the far distant future. 

In fact, the original slogan was “30 hours work with 
40 hours pay.” I did not hear this mentioned many 
times. But one must wonder why ,this meeting was called 
at this time, when the auto plants have nearly all of their 
employees working six and seven days a week, from nine 
to twelve hours a day. That sure cannot help the un- 
employed. 

Most people know we are caught up in this vicious 
circle of wondering why we have to decide that inflation 
is more urgent than unemployment. Carter has already 
asked government workers to take a cut in salaries, but 
he has not asked for control on prices, and that is what 
is most important to the people. 


their own. What these many and seemingly different 
workers’ struggles around the world and in all indus- 
tries have in common is the real enemy — the capitalist 
mode of production. The miners have demonstrated that 
struggle must be continuous. The European workers 
have shown the struggle of one must be the struggle of 
all. 

Protests force Nazi eviction 


Sol Kleinmon, 
survivor of Nasi 
holocaust, takes 
tum painting out 
swastikas. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

withdrew its support from the station until it publicly 
- apologized for permitting such obscenity to disgrace 
its programming. 

"The decisive change in the anti-Nazi struggle oc- 
curred when organized labor was finally forced into 
action by the growing pressures from the rank-and-file. 
UAW Local 600, the largest auto union local in the U.S. 
and located only a few miles from the Nazi office, along 
with a growing number of Jewish groups, organized 
rallies, motorcades and initiated an intensive media 
campaign. 

Legal maneuvering, meanwhile, was continuing, 
based on the misrepresentation by the Nazis that they 
- * were going to use .the office as a printing firm.. The 
■- owner of the office went to court seeking to evict the 
Nazis for lying about their use of the office, and after 
four months of legal skirmishing the courts finally 
upheld the landlord and ordered the Nazi eviction. 

It is clear to everyone, however, that it was the 
continuous protests, picket lines and demonstrations 
which finally resulted in the eviction of the Nazis. All 
who have actively participated in these actions know 
that if they had depended upon the courts for action, 
or followed the misguided advice of others who coun- 
seled, “Let them alone and they’ll go away,” that the 
Nazis would still be in southwest Detroit. 

Efforts are now underway to try to establish a 
national anti-Nazi coalition in major urban areas of 
the U.S. 

Review: Die Boys in Company C 

The Boys in Company C is to date the most 
accurate movie I have seen about Vietnam. It 
succeeds in capturing the mood of the troops in a 
very unpopular war. Having been in Vietnam 
myself, during the same time period, I can make 
comparisons to my own experiences. 

It’s all there, the dehumanization of the Vietnamese 
people including the deliberate murders of innocent 
civilians to get a higher body count. The dissent of the 
enlisted men toward the officers who insisted that we 
were doing a great favor for the people of Vietnam, 
when in fact we were supporting a tyrannical dictator 
who refused to allow the people to have free elections 
and choose their own way of life. 

And then there were the drugs. It seemed that no 
matter where we were it was always easy to get the 
drugs. Many Vietnam veterans returned to the states 
with serious drug-related problems as well as addiction 
to heroin, and serious psychological problems. 

Then there were the accidents. In my outfit there 
were just as many deaths from our allies as there were 
from the enemy. One time we were right in the middle 
of a B-52 raid, and there was no way we could stop it. 
There were several deaths from this careless bombing, 
all because the Pentagon tried so hard to win a war 
that they couldn’t, because they couldn’t win the sup- 
port of the people. 

I was on guard duty on board ship one day while 
the hull of the ship was being X-rayed. Ybu can imagine 
the power of X-rays used for two-inch steel, and nobody 
had been informed it was happening. Right after that 
they removed a tumor from my neck that the doctors 
called benign, and so the Navy denies responsibility 
for a malignant cancer that appeared in the same area 
later. 

The Boys in Company C might not ever win an 
Academy Award, but I give it a four star rating for ac- 
curacy. And I agree completely with the movie’s ad- 
vertisement that “In^ an insane war, you had to be 
crazy To survive.” 

— Vietnam veteran, Detroit 



NY transit workers fear 
fraud in mail contract vote 

New York, N.Y. — The New York transit work- 
ers are now voting on a contract, negotiated by 
their union for six percent raise over two years — 
less than the rate of inflation. Their once-mili- 
tant leadership was drowned out by shouting 
from the ranks at the strike authorization meet- 
ing. 

The Transit Workers Union (TWU) mailed out on 
April 13 the information on the contract, agreed to by 
the union on April 1, for a mail ballot to be counted on 
April 25. Unlike previous years when they just sent the 
facts, this year the union sent a long letter urging ratifi- 
cation. Union officials ! have also been denouncing 
“troublemakers” and “outside elements who want to 
destroy the union” to the press, which has been report- 
ing that two-thirds of the members appear to be opposed 
to the contract. 

More than 300 workers, objecting to the way the 
vote is being conducted, demonstrated in front of the 
union office. They fear the mail ballot will allow stuffing 
of the ballot box, like the vote two years ago, which gave 
a 25 percent raise to union officials even though no one 
knew anyone who had voted for it. If the 35,000 transit 
workers strike, the city comes to a halt. , 

Negotiations now in progress with most of the other 
City unions reveal the highest level of state-capitalist 
development. Never have so many conspired to break 
such- crummy unions! 

First, our once-liberal new mayor is viciously anti- 
labor. But even if he weren’t, all contracts can be vetoed 
by the Emergency Financial Control Board (made up of 
bankers) which is in control during the “fiscal crisis.” 
Now there is the added weight of the federal government, 
which is holding up new loans to the City until it “proves” 
its need by refusing to pay its workers decent wages. 

Maty workers boo contract, 

•v 


union says it s 


New York, N.Y. — A contract ratification meet- 
ing attended by more than 2,000 Macy’s workers 
turned into a embarrassing night for the union 
burealucrats who were faced with repeated boos, 
criticisms from the floor, and denunciations of. 
the contract as a sell-out. 

Even before the meeting started, groups of workers 
were checking off “no” on their ballots to a contract 
providing only a 54-cent-an-hour raise over two years, 
and job security for workers with five-years and over 
seniority — “except in case of economic crisis”! 

Several workers asked critical questions. One want- 
ed to know why the contract made ho provisions for a 
group of workers not receiving their proper grade pay 
scale in the Herald Square store. 

One stockman took the floor, connecting the lessons 
of the miners’ 110-day struggle 'to the need for Macy 
workers to stand firm and reject the contract. He got 
the biggest hand of the evening. When Union President 
Kovenetsky condescendingly replied that the miners’ 
struggle was worthless because they now pay $300 a 
year in health benefits “and we pay none”, he was 
roundly booed. 

Less than an hour after the meeting, they an- 
nounced the vote tally (voting was done on a blank 
slip of paper slipped into a shoebox) as heavily ih Jthe 
union’s favor. More than one stockman thought the 
union’s “ethics’’ may have been involved in that. “I 
don’t see how it could have passed at all,” one Black 
worker said. “The contract’s a joke. They make a big 
deal about the seniority provision, and as soon as the 
next recession comes, they’re allowed lo lay off again.” 

Mhny others, especially the part-timers who get 
swindled on benefits, were angry the minute they en- 
tered the hall, because the union never bothered to 
notify anyone about the state of negotiations or the de- 
mands of management. 

“You just can’t see a difference between them and 
management,” another stockman said. “But at least 
it’s good that tonight they got an idea what we think 
of them.” 

— Macy’s stockman 
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Wildcat erupts in wake of five mine deaths 


Morgantown, W. Va. — The death of five 
miners on April 4 at the Pittston Coal Co.’s 
Clinchfield mine in southwest Virginia set the 
stage for the first UMW wildcat strike, which 
erupted on April 11, following the end of the 
longest national coal strike in U.S. history less 
than a month earlier. The five miners died from 
“black damp,” or lack of oxygen, when they 
broke into an abandoned section of the mine 
filled with this oxygen-deficient atmosphere. 

The wildcat strike itself resulted directly from the 
company’s discharge of a miner who had missed work 
for three days with a “proper excuse,” and involved the 
hotly-contested absentee penalty provision in the new 
contract. 

Three days later, on April 13, three other miners 
working in another Clinchfield mine 30 miles away were 
killed in a roof fall, bringing the toll of miners killed 
to over a dozen in the month since the miners returned 
to work on March 20. 

These fatalities, plus the wildcat strike, underscore 
the importance of the miners’ demand for the right to 
strike over local grievances. This was the major provi- 
sion the miners wanted in their contract, but which their 
leaders failed to negotiate with the coal operators. 

As the deaths, grievances and tensions mount in the 
coal fields, there is no doubt that the wildcat strikes 
which swept the coal industry last year will be repeated. 

The miners’ grievances will be fed by their knowl- 
edge that if they had won protections they had demand- 
ed in the last contract, the deaths and other conflicts 
with mine management could have been avoided. 

These conditions will also increase the miners’ re- 
sentment against UMWA President Arnold Miller and 
the UMW leadership, which accepted the operators terms 
and strapped the miners to the almost universally op- 
posed contract. 

Under the impact of these developments, the miners 
will step up their demands for Miller to resign. Although 
petitions calling for Miller’s recall, carrying many more 
than the required number of miners’ signatures, have 
months ago been submitted to the UMW, the recall 
provisions in the UMW constitution are so vague that 
Miller can stall action for years. 

In the meantime, many miners are already looking 
three years ahead, when the present contract expires, 
and are starting to put savings away for the expected 
strike. Much will happen before that time, and the rank- 
and-file miners have made it clear that they will be 
bound by their own convictions of what is right and 
wrong, and not by a contract they all detest. 


FROM THE 


Fleetwood 


Detroit, Mich. — The word has come down that they 
are halting production of El Dorado bodies at the Fleet- 
wood plant in June and moving that to New Jersey. 
Plant management is Warning it on the quality of the 
product. The quality of everything coming out of the 
plant has been questionable, mostly because of the speed 
of the line and the push for more production from fewer 
workers. 

But the company is using this to increase harass- 
ment on the line, threatening both time off and lay-offs. 
The El Dorados represented about seven percent of 
production here, but you can expect enough standard 
bodies to be moved back to Fleetwood to make that up. 
Foremen are on a big campaign of harassment of work- 
ers, using this phony quality issue to write people up 
right and left. Foremen have even been giving people 
time off for smoking. 

The response of the union has been unbelievable. 
They mainly have been telling workers not to listen to 
any rumors. If their do-nothing attitude continues, it 
will be mighty embarrassing next year at the next con- 
tract to never have gotten a local agreement from this 

- — Second shift worker 

GM South Gate 

South Gate, Cal. — The Body Shop hung the foremen 
in effigy ajnd both shifts were involved. A noose was put 
up on nights with a note attached saying “foremen.” 
Dayshift completed it by cutting out a paper figurine and 
placing thp symbolic foremen in the noose. Later, some- 
one wrote; “and Sal Astorga” (the shop committee chair- 
man) on tjhe note. 

This visible protest has remained intact now for five 
days. Workers are saying two things: “We’re tired of 
being punished with unnecessary overtime” and “As- 
torga (thq 12-year incumbent running for re-election) is 
the plant nanager’s boy.” 

Since the beginning of the year, overtime for Body 


contract. 





has been more than frequent. Breakdowns and gaps in 
the line happen every day it seems, and then the line is 
run at breakneck speeds, supposedly to make up the dif- 
ference. Still, overtime is worked. Body Shop workers 
are made to cover for absences in other departments, 
making Body short-handed. 

The line is shut down for relief. Other departments 
go home on time; Body shop leaves late. One worker, 
disgusted with overtime, walked off the line at eight 
hours because the foreman had not informed him of the 
eight-plus line time when only eight hours worth of relief 
had been given. 

Workers know Shop Chairman Astorga, along with 
Zone man Gibson, are behind allowing the company to 
get away with this, just as they had sanctioned the mon- 
strous 10-plus overtime a year-and-a-half ago. In fact, 
the company wants Astorga to stay in office so bad that 
some maintenance men were assigned to put up Astorga’s. 
campaign signs and write slogans on trash bins — all 
the while being paid double-time. 

— South Gate worker 


Dodge Truck 


Warren, Mich. — Many workers at Dodge Truck have 
seen the engineers from Jefferson Street Assembly 
walking around the plant lately. They, watch how you 
do your job — and figure how to eliminate it. 

After Qhrysler completes the $50 million retooling 
for light truck production at Jefferson Street Assembly, 
they'll move part of truck plant production over there. 
But many jobs may be eliminated through speed-up and 
automation in the move over there — even though Chrys- 
ler will expand total production. Some workers have 
heard that over 1,000 people may get laid off. 

We’ll have to look to our own action and ideas 
to prevent a wholesale loss of jobs. Our local union 
reps have enough trouble as it is stopping speed-up now 
inside the truck plant. Some workers are talking of 
striking to prevent the transfer of any operations from 
truck plant to Jefferson Street. 

— Main building worker 



Mine officials talked safely to returning miners, but unsafe 
work conditions, continue mine slaughter. 

Uniroyal overbuilding cuts jobs 

Detroit, Mich. — The piece-rate system, which has 
always been a sore point here, is now beginning to 
threaten our jobs. So many builders have been building 
such high percentages, (running over the 130 percent 
full-production level which is called “making out”) that 
we could easily build ourselves out of a job. 

So many workers, especially some of the younger 
ones, are getting carried away by making $8.50, $9 and 
$10 an hour that they have forgotten that they are 
threatening everybody’s job security. In the radial de- 
partments, there has already been a short lay-off, and 
several machines are down right now. 

These workers are transferred to openings in other 
departments, instead of the openings being filled by 
new hires. So not only are these "money-hungry” 
builders keeping someone else out of a job, they are 
also keeping probationary employees out. No one seems 
to care what the rtew hire’s situation is, not even the 
union, even though they pay dues like everyone else. 
Four years ago, we were 3,000 working here. Now we 
are only 1,500. 

Another thing is the practice of “running off” tires 
and materials. With most of the machines the production 
is registered on a meter, and you can run the machine 
through its cycle from time to time without actually 
making anything. 

What’s wrong is people using it to make 160 per- 
cent “production” day after day. Pretty soon, we will 
end up with those jobs getting re timed again to an even 
worse standard, as well as losing jobs. 

— Uniroyal worker 


aTHELINE 


Four-day week 
won't solve 
unemployment 

by John Allison 

Now we’ve got another answer to the unemploy- 
ment question — the four-day week. That’s what UAW 
President Doug Fraser and a pack of other so-called 
labor leaders met to talk about recently in Detroit. 

They keep worrying about how to make more jobs 
for the young people, how to cut down on the growing 
unemployment. But the more they talk about it, the 
less they seem able to put enough young people if work. 

SUB (Supplementary Unemployment Benefits) was 
supposed to create more jobs and more job security. It 
would be too expensive for companies to lay workers 
off, we were told. Only now we know better. It would 
cut down on overtime and open the way for more em- 
ployment. Only now we know better. 

Then we had the pension system. This was going to 
create more jobs for the young. Older workers would 
retire early and live out the rest of their lives in peace 
and comfort, giving younger people the opportunity to 
get jobs. 

On their fixed income that is unable to keep pace 
with inflation, retirees have neither peace nor comfort, 
and the unemployment among the young keeps going 
up and up. 

Now the talk is about shortening the work week. 
It sounds good on the face of it, just like all of the 
other schemes did. But it won’t solve the unemployment 
problem any more than the others did. 

There are no checks or balances, and so^long as 
overtime is unlimited and the capitalists’ own money 
game is played by the union leaders, nothing will be 
solved. What we’ll get out of this is another scheme 
that will help the companies get even more profits out 
of the workers by getting even more production out of 
them— and making it sound like it will be good for them. 

BASF firing shows bias 

Wyandotte, Mich. — Someone in the South Plant 
boiler house at BASF Wyandotte opened up a vUlve, 
and 250 gallons of fuel oil spilled into the Detroit River. 
This got the company into trouble with the government 
because it was a federal violation. The company looked 
around for somebody to blame, and they blamed a worker 
the foremen didn’t like. 

This worker, the janitor in the boiler house, had just 
returned from medical leave for mental distress because 
of harassment from foremen. This time they suspended 
him without any evidence. 

But two days later a “witness” stepped forward and 
backed the company version, saying he had been afraid 
to speak out before. The local union leadership of Local 
7-627, Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers, immediately 
said they would back this witness all the way, and a 
committee-man met with him. After the meeting, he 
still signed a statement that he had seen the incident 
while up on the roof, sneaking a break and smoking a 
joint. The worker they had suspended was then fired. 

Many workers still have questions and doubts. The 
so-called witness, the son of a steward, was by his own 
statement violating company rules, but he wasn’t dis- 
ciplined. The only place on the roof where he could have 
seen the valve opened was at the far end where it slants 
so steeply it would be dangerous to sit there, and is so 
exposed it would be no place to hide out. 

BASF is the second largest chemical company in the 
world, but here conditions are still pretty much like the 
family company this once was. If you’re a friend of the 
foremen or committeemen, you can get along. If you’re 
not their friend, and someone accuses you of something 
once, then they pin everything on you without proof. 

—“Plant proletarian,” South Plant 
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25,000 march in D.C. against racism, sexism 


Youth in Revolt 


New York, N.Y. — Some 25,000 marchers came 
to Washington, D.C. April 15 for the largest dem- 
onstration against racial discrimination in sev- 
eral years. Rallying around the threatened elim- 
ination of affirmative action programs for minor- 
ities and women in education and employment, 
the young, spirited crowd chanted, “Beat Bakke back. 
We won’t go back,” and “Won’t take no more, We’re 
fired up!” 

The occasion for the march from the White House 
to the Supreme Court to the Capitol was the coming de- 
cision by the Court in the Bakke case, in which the Cal- 
ifornia Supreme Court prohibited a medical school from 
assuring some minority admissions. 

It was the largest national demonstration in years 
in which a majority of the participants were Black. There 
were also huge Latin contingents, mostly from New York, 
who tied racial discrimination to imperialism with a call 
for Puerto Rican independence. 

Many women’s groups were present, from NOW to 
campus women’s centers to lesbian rights groups, with 
placards spelling out the devastating consequences of the 
Bakke case to women’s rights, a subject which has not 
always been brought out in local anti-Bakke activities. 

Italian CP, unions support 
government against workers 

The following report was sent by a correspondent 
in Naples, Italy: 

The Italian scene is marked by the deepening of the 
economic crisis. During 1977, industrial production had 
been decreasing. This meant a strong increase in un- 
employment, especially among the young. The official 
statistics show an unemployment of 1,700,000 people, of 
which about 800,000 are young — most attending univer- 
sities waiting for a job. 

> These are only approximate figures and will further 
rise because, according to owners’ associations, there is 
a surplus employment of almost 200,000 people in the 
manufacturing industry that must be cut in order to im- 
prove the productivity of labour. 

While unemployment rises and inflation cuts real 
wages, the Communist Party and the trade unions — who 
have become the most important government supporters 
— ask workers to increase their productivity, to mode- 
rate claims for higher salaries and, recently, to accent 
dismissals in order to restore conditions for capital’s 
accumulation. 

Until now the CP and the trade unions have suc- 
ceeded in imposing their leadership on the workers, but 
as the workers’ living conditions become worse, opposi- 
tion grows. 

The general cry of the capitalist class is that the 
ones responsible for this situation are the working class, 
whose wages are too high and productivity too low. There- 
fore, to save the national economy, i.e. to save the coun- 
try, more sacrifices are necessary. The CP is involved in 
this log'c because the upper part of the party is com- 
posed «f petty bourgeoisie. 

This is why the CP has been helping the Christian 
Democrats run the country during this last year and why 
they will keep helping them in the future. 

'Gobbledygook' hides needs 

Detroit, Mich. — As the American economic system 
gets into a worse jam, a business of cutting down on 
social, services is carried on in sneaky ways. Lawyers and 
judges discover that patients in long-term-care hospitals 
have “human rights” and should not be compelled to 
stay in such places. 

Subsequently, Northville State Hospital closes more 
and more of its doors, and a chronic-disease hospital 
named after; Walter Reuther is forced to shut down. The 
patients are given their liberty. Actually it means that 
they are thrown on the mercy of their relatives who 
feel that they must provide these patients with food 
and shelter. 

Not only lawyers, but some university professors 
and research workers are finding language to disguise 
this reduction of social services. I discovered this re- 
cently when I sat in a “colloquium” at Wayne State 
University. The young man who gave the talk used the 
worst gobbledygook I have ever heard. 

He had been given the privilege of going through 
places in Michigan. He had looked at the places and their 
furnishings and had questioned patients or delinquents, 
custodians, guards, nurses and social workers. But he 
was not looking for solutions to vital problems. He might 
see terrible things, but he was expected to be a good 
boy, ask questions, and bury the answers in gobbledy- 
gook and weird charts. 

This was talk cooked up by social scientists, doctors, 
technicians and university professors to give the im- 
pression that all was well, when in actuality everything 
was going to hell, but fast. 

It is to suit the corrupt purposes of a decadent 
economic system that intellectual activity is transformed 
into busywork, gobbledygook, or a smoke screen of 
words. 

— Alan Mather 


There were also groups of Asian-Americans and disabled 
people present. 

The vast majority of demonstrators were from col- 
lege campuses, particularly from the New York City and 
Washington areas, but also from upstate New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan. There was a contingent 
of Black medical students from Wayne State University 
in Detroit and several groups of white medical students 
showing their support for minority admissions. 

The labor unions, which have refused to back affir- 
mative action for jobs, were conspicuous by their • ab- 
sence. The only union seen was AFSCME 457 from De- 
troit. “Fightback,” the Black construction workers’ or- 
ganization, had a large contingent from Harlem. 

The marchers’ shouting, singing, raised fists and 
colorful banners, calling for action from Soweto to Santo 
Domingo produced new excitement, but the rally was a 
let-down, with rhetoric and fund-raising instead of any 
analysis of the significance of the Bakke case or why it 
is being raised now. 

A woman demonstrator from Cincinnati, commented, 
“What is behind Bakke didn’t come out at the rally, but 
the fact that so many people came shows how serious the 
issues are to them.” In contrast to the low level of the 
public speeches, our leaflet announcing the pamphlet, 
Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black Thought, had 
such an appeal that people came up to us to ask for it. 

The City University of New York (CUNY) was rep- 
resented by numerous busloads from 17 campuses, and 
the occasion led to discussion about the fights each 
school has been waging alone against cut-backs in minor- 
ity programs and enrollment. 

Other students were excited to learn from us about 
the occupation going on at Hostos (see story p. 5), 
and we learned that Manhattan Community Col- 
lege has similar overcrowding and may also take action, 
and that Brooklyn College has had a series of racial in- 
cidents, including the firing and beating - by police of 
Puerto Rican faculty and students. 

Even greater numbers of CUNY students would have 
come to Washington, but racial and political divisions on 
some campuses have produced student governments 
which refused to provide buses for all who wanted to 
attend. 

If anyone in Washington had had any doubts that 
there are “two nations, one white and one Black,” they 
had only to look out the bus windows at the Black slums 
surrounding the sparkling white government buildings 
where we demonstrated. 

^Participants, NY News and Letters Committee 


(The following are excerpts from a press conference 
held for Zola Zembe, a member of the South African 
Congress of Trade Unionists, by a group of American 
trade unionists, that NEWS & LETTERS attended in Los 
Angeles. SACTU was formed in the mid-1950s and Zembe 
is one of the few trade unionists from South Africa ever 
to speak in the U.S.) 

The labor force will be very important in South Af- 
rica, because it is a highly industrialized country. In 
South Africa, once you strike then they send troops, not 
to protect buildings and property, but to shoot people. 
Last year 1,000 people were killed. 

The relationship between SACTU and young people 
as a whole is very close, because students know that un- 
less you involve workers, their struggle will just be a 
small thing. For instance, when they called for removal 
of Afrikaans — the oppressors’ language — and removal of 
Bantu Education, they were sort of ignored. In fact, the 
ruling circles in South Africa thought they could com- 
promise on this, they could remove Afrikaans if the stu- 
dehts didn’t want it. But, the students approached the 
trade union movement to come together, and a general 
strike was called. 

The trade union movement is not very large because 
there is a lot of harassment. The membership is about 
250,000. The white workers are well organized. Unfor- 
tunately, they are against their colleagues, the Black 
workers. It is a small number of people who organized 
into a trade union because of harassment. 

Once it is discovered that you are a member of a 
trade union, you go to prison for a long time or you die. 
What you take for granted in America is not taken for 
granted in South Africa. So, I would say that one in 
every four Black workers is a member of a trade union 
in South Africa. 

Africans had been getting 50 cents a week and then 
wages were doubled in 1973 when there ^ras a strike. 
They talk about it (the wage increase) cleverly, that they 
gave a 100 percent increase to Africans. How much they 
were getting, they don’t say. I am trying to say that 
there is no enormous increase there at all. You will have 
to re-structure the whole thing of wages. 

Now about Mozambique — - there is no state that has 
already sacrificed like Mozambique. They have sanctioned 
Rhodesia, literally. They have cut it off, which has never 
been done by any other state there. Even Zambia has 
found it difficult. So, we have no right to say they won’t 
do it (decrease the flow of migrant labor into South Af- 
rica). You can’t do it within a day, you will be creating 
chaos. 


Tens of' thousands of Basques chanting things like 
“Nuclear plants to Moncloa” (the government Palace in 
Madrid), marched and rallied in Lemonitz, Spain on 
March 12. They oppose the Westinghouse nuclear reac- 
tor under construction there. 

* * * 

On April 15, 200 Princeton University students fi- 
nally exited the building they had seized several days 
before. They had won a promise from the administra- 
tion to consider divestiture from corporations operating 
in apartheid S. Africa. Wesleyan College students staged 
a similar occupation against college investments in 
apartheid. ^ 

And at Cornell University Black students were 
joined- by white students for the first time' in demon- 
strations to oppose more cuts in Black studies there. 

. * * * 

Over 4,000 student demonstrators from all over On- 
tario rallied in Toronto at the end of March. They 
voiced opposition to the cutbacks in teaching staffs and 
library services, and meager government grants. 

Prison strikers ask support 

Marion, 111. — The entire Marion Federal prison 
population refused to eat in the prison dining room on 
March 13, and simultaneously presented a list of grie- 
vances to the warden. These grievances concerned such 
demands as closing the Control Unit Behavior Modifica- 
tion Program— where ten men were driven to suicide 
and others have been driven mad; an end to guard 
brutality and harassment; visiting rights; the right to 
make unrestricted phone calls; raise in pay for prisoner 
workers; lowering of prices, and other issues. 

The prison administration responded by arbitrarily 
locking up 26 of the most militant prisoners and making 
them scapegoats for the boycott. Lorenzo Komboa Ervin 
(see Worker’s Journal, News & Letters, April, 1978) 
was one of those framed on disciplinary charges. 

Komboa was thrown into solitary confinement along 
with others, some of whom were beaten by prison 
guards.; On April 2, Komboa and several others were 
moved into the Control Unit. No one knows how long 
they well be kept there. 

For readers in the Chicago area who want to par- 
ticipate in the Free Lorenzo Komboa Ervin Committee, 
contact News & Letters, P.0. Box 11865, Chicago, 111. 
60611. 


So, I think there is the principle of agreeing that 
this must come — we’re going to work our economy 
away from South Africa and we sympathize with our 
brothers in Malawi, Rhodesia and Botswana. Because 
when they go to the mines, they go to compounds which 
are divided up into compartments where there are Rho- 
desians, Botswanans, Mozambicans. And the place is well 
policed. South Africans (aren’t allowed to) mix with 
these workers inside compounds so that there should be 
no interlink of thought. It is very difficult. 

When they go to the shopping center, they are sur- 
rounded by the police. They shop and go back so that 
they must not organize. But to me it is double-edged. I 
am thinking of Mozambicans — those workers are aware 
of what is happening in Mozambique today. When they 
go to South Africa they are not going to keep quiet, 
they’re, going to talk.. In fact, there is talk that Mozambi- 
can workers are becoming arrogant now and we (the 
South African government) should be thinking of get- 
ting rid of them, and I’m sure Malawi too, in the long run, 
but not now. There will be change. 

Probably, they will even give a chance to people like 
me and; others to go to these workers — to talk to them 
so that when they are inside those compounds, they know 
how South Africans think. 


Detroit Area Readers Note ! ! 

Come to hear 
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NY students occupy Hostos '500', run ciusses 


by Peter Wermuth 

The empty building at 500 Grand Concourse Ave., 

’ across the street from Hostos Community College in the 
South Bronx, which students have demanded become 
part of the school for four years, has been occupied 
since March 30. Students and faculty are running their 
own classes, holding meetings in the evenings, showing 
films like “Attica,” holding cultural events, and running 
the building 24 hours a day with community help. 

Two weeks after the take-over of the “500” building, 
the atmosphere there is busy but happy. Sixty classes 
met there on one day, and one professor who wanted to 
teach his class there had to be turned away. 

' The students hope to have more areas furnished 
soon so they can accommodate all the professors who 
want to show their support of the action. And this is 
despite the fact that the college president threatened 
not to pay the teachers or give the students credit for 
the classes taught at “500”! 

Community support is so extensive that “500” has 
had enough food donated to open a cafeteria. The stu- 
dent population of the college has ratified the occupa- 
tion by turning out for several assemblies and a picket 
line at City Hall April 14. 

THE OCCUPATION BEGINS 

I arrived in time for the mass meeting called to 
decide when to occupy. At first, most wanted to take 
over “500” right away; the rest wanted to wait a week. 
All, though, demanded occupation within seven days. 

A group of about two dozen went and occupied 
’'“500” anyway. At first, most students were mad at this, 
but by that evening, it was decided that, regardless of 
how correct they were in acting alone, the rest of the 
students owed them support. By that Friday, over 100 
students set up a picket line around the school, and by 
the following Monday, 40 to 60 were sleeping over every 
night. 

The spirit of the occupation must be seen to be 
believed. The students are confident they can hold the 
building, and are even talking in terms of building a 
gym in a lot outside “500” during the summer. 

By noon on Monday, students from Bronx Com- 
munity, Brooklyn, Hunter and Lehman Colleges, most 
of them from Black or Latino groups, had come to visit 
! the occupation. 

1 BUILDING VACANT FOUR YEARS 

i The occupied building is almost finished, but has 
stood idle for four years due to lack of funds. Hostos, 
with only 2,500 students, needs more student enrollment 
to avoid even more cutbacks. The city says the enroll- 
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The feelings of the Hostos ‘ 500 ’ students are expressed 
in Spanish, English and French. 


ment is too small to justify the cost of keeping it open. 
But of, course Hostos is so overcrowded now that it’s 
impossible to increase enrollment. 

The demand, then, to have “500” become part of 
Hostos is no mere matter of increasing the size of the 
campus. It centers on the very life of the school as all 
struggles at Hostos always have for the past three years. 
The only negative aspect is that the student government 
has come out against the occupation because they Were 
not consulted. 

HOSTOS UNITES ALL 

The range of discussions reflects the range of 
people taking part in the occupation: one student 
arrested in the takeover of the Statue of Liberty this 
year; another who works with the Committee to Free 
the Four Puerto Rican Nationalists; a recently graduated 
student who had intended to leave for Puerto Rico but 
now will stay . to participate in the struggle; an older 
student who recently left the Communist Party; and 
participants in the struggle to save nearby Lincoln 
Hospital. 

The power of the struggle is just too immense for 
the police to make any moves right away, and the 
students and supporting faculty will continue to trans- 
form the deserted building into a college under their 
own collective control. Whether or not the struggle at 
Hostos does spread, the power of this occupation shows 
that what happens to this school is a focal point for all 
oppressions and grievances fplt by the students and 
community in this area. 


'Rock Against Racism' 

London, England — Eric Clapton once told an 
audience at one of his concerts “Send the immigrants 
back. Go and vote for Enoch Powell.” (Powell is an ex- 
Tory who advocates repatriation of non-white immigrants 
in England. He is not in the neo-fascist National Front 
but is an “independent” who now holds a parliamentary 
seat in N. Ireland). 

Around the same time — over a year ago — David 
Bowie was quoted in a Swedish magazine as saying that 
Britain was in such a bad state that a new leader was 
needed in the style of Hitler. To his credit, Bowie later 
retracted the remark, stressing that he believed the NF 
had nothing to offer and that he really thought he pre- 
ferred the Communists to the fascists. 

Clapton has remained silent on the issue ever since, 
and I am. informed by reliable sources that his statement 
was due to his being a drunken idiot rather than to any 
coherent political ideas he might hold. 

The whole business is less important for the serious- 
ness of the two musicians’ statements than for the reac- 
tions to them. Many of us who had admired Clapton’s 
musicianship for so long were very shocked, especially 
considering that Clapton had learned everything he knew 
from Black musicians — not just American blues and 
soul artists, but also West Indians, and of course many, 
many West Indians now live in England. 

The most important development was that a group of 
rank-and-file rock musicians and writers got together and 
announced that Bowie and Clapton were a disgrace to 
a culture that had always been thought of as a force of 
liberation for young people and one that by its very 
existence showed the importance of Black and white 
unity. They formed an organization called Rock Against 
Racism (RAR) and it has become a great success. 

All over the country, BAR organizes concerts where 
Black and white bands play for expenses only. Any 
money made goes to political campaigns or to organize 
more concerts. RAR publishes a successful “punk” per- 
iodical called “Tempororay Hoarding.” The most famous 
support of RAR is the Tom Robinson Band — Britain’s 
latest up-and-coming hit band. 

—Dave Black 

Detroit Area Readers 

Come to see this magnificent film 
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EDITORIAL 


Decade of freedom struggles: 1968-1978 


by Michael Connolly 

On the 10th anniversary of that revolutionary Spring, 
1968, come reports from dozens of points around the 
world which not only give the lie to the claim that today’s 
youth are “apathetic ” but demonstrate an actual deep- 
ening in the drive for freedom. So integrally linked have 
youth actions been to the struggles of workers, both here 
in the USA, as well as in other lands, that new dimen- 
sions in both solidarity and in thought are emerging, 
and eliciting yet newer forces to join them. 

Across Europe, youth joined continent-wide strikes 
and demonstrations against unemployment, supporting 
20 million workers in 18 countries. In the U.S., both 
workers and students organized to aid the coal miners 
in their battle with the coal operators and the govern- 
ment. Latin America witnessed new demonstrations 
against U.S. imperialism in Panama, and against “home- 
grown” terror in El Salvador, while Latino youth right 
inside the U.S. occupied Hostos College in New York 
City (see article, above) and shook Texas’ oil-rich arro- 
gance with their struggle against police murders in 
Houston. And Black South Africa’s freedom fighters, 
whose struggle has inspired so much activity world-wide, 
launched new actions against that apartheid regime. 

NEAR REVOLUTION IN PARIS, 1968 

Today’s events are not on a scale with Spring, 1968, 
which reached its height in the near-revolution that 
swept Paris in the great May-June events 10 years ago. 
Capitalism’s rulers will never forget how close to over- 
throw they came in those critical weeks, nor the feeling 
that all hung in the balance. Yet today’s new actions are 
proof that all the attempts of the counter-revolution to 
erase the consciousness of 1968 have failed, precisely be- 
cause so many new elements were released into con- 
sciousness and onto the historic stage. 

Spring 1968 was certainly global, mass and multi- 
dimensional. Literally no comer of the globe was un- 
touched, and for millions there was the anticipation that 
this capitalist system would finally be uprooted. 1968 


was youth, from the student demonstrations in Germany, 
Italy and Japan, to the occupation of Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York. It was East as well as West, and equally 
challenged Russia and China, as “Prague Spring” and 
the Sheng-wu-lien showed. It meant links between the 
Third World and the colonial powers — as anti-war pro- 
tests swept the U.S. while the Tet offensive raged. 1968 
meant Black Revolt, everywhere in America, not only 
throughout U.S. cities, but in its armed forces at the 
front, and even on its Olympic teams in Mexico City, 
where the games proceeded only after the tremendous 
Mexican student movement had suffered 300 murdered 
by police. 

It is also within 1968 that we see the origins of 
today’s world-wide Women’s Liberation movement, within 
the Left and against its imitation, through sexism, of 
capitalism’s most fundamental and perverted division — 
the division between mental and manual labor. 

At its greatest moment, in Paris, 10 million workers 
went on general strike, occupying their plants, while 
students took over the universities and high schools. It 
was when workers and students, joined together in the 
“Action Committees,” realized their united strength 
that they suddenly declared, “All is possible!” 

Yet the possible did not become actual. DeGaulle 
remained in power, without firing a shot. And the criti- 
cal truth is that neither did 1968 initiate a new approach 
in thought. Instead, it ended the epoch of the 1960s and 
the concept that activism and more activism could create 
a new world, while theory was left to be worked out “en 
route.” 

ACTIVISM ALONE NO ANSWER 

Even a Cohn-Bendit, who represented the revolu- 
tionary France that had rejected the Communists, and 
declared that workers’ councils were the revolutionary 
form of organization, was to relegate theory to the task 
of a “detached observer,” and declare that he had no 
wish to be “anything but a plagiarist when it comes to 
the preaching of revolutionary theory and practice.” 
Here, at the height of France 1968, we still come face to 


face with the division between thinking and doing, a 
division which Marx proved over a century ago had its 
origins at the point of production, in the split between 
labor as activity and labor as commodity. 

What has characterized the 1970s, from Portugal to 
South Africa, and from the American miners to the 
world wide Women’s Liberation movement, is precisely 
the recognition that activism alone just won’t do, that 
somehow a new relationship between theory and prac- 
tice must be created if “all is possible” is ever to be 
transformed into the actuality of a human society. No 
longer can dne separate philosophy and revolution, when 
the opposition to that fragmentation — what Marx called 
the “quest for universality” — has become the measure 
of all freedom movements in our state-capitalist age. 

So critical, in fact, have the deep-rooted freedom 
movements become of every would-be leader who does 
not represent their concept of universality, that, for the 
U.S. coal miners on strike, as for the NY ghetto youth 
in last year’s blackout, no recognized national “leaders” 
could be pointed out. This is not due to any rejection 
of the need for organization — = indeed, mass self-organ- 
ization has ever been the mark of workers’ opposition to 
capitalism — but instead suggests a mature stage of con- 
sciousness which insists upon as new a relationship be? 
tween theory and practice from those who would “lead” 
as is emergent today from masses in motion. 

As we reach the end of the 1970s, the crisis of capi- 
talist economy and society is a total one, as Pres. Car- 
ter’s latest games with the production of the neutron 
bomb reveal. Such disregard for human survival on the 
part of 1 competing empires stands in stark contrast to 
the human reason expressed by the new anti-nuclear 
movements that the youth have spread so rapidly across 
Germany, France and the U.S. in the past year. Such 
revolutionary reason is ^needed with a greater urgency 
now than ever, if this decade of freedom struggles, 1968- 
1978, is to truly produce the new beginnings in thought 
and in fact which will mean that this nightmare of cap- 
italist pre history will finally be ended, and a n?w cre- 
ative history of humanity will be born. 
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Frantz Fa non f Soweto, an 

(Ed. Note: Printed in full is the Introduction to our newest pamphlet, followed below by excerpts.) 

Introduction by 

CHARLES DENBY . RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

Editor, News & Letters Chairwoman, News & Letters Committees 


On this, the 10th anniversary of the 1968 
Kerner Commission’s admission that “Our nation 
is moving toward two societies, one black, one 
white — separate and unequal,” it is clear that 
nothing has been done to change the situation 
that the 1967 uprisings throughout the breadth 
and length of the land had forced the President’s 
Commission to acknowledge. Today’s papers are 
filled with statistics proving that conditions of 
life and labor among Blacks have not only not 
improved . . . they have worsened. Whether you 
take the 204-page report of the Urban League, 
the three-day spread of the N.Y. Times, or the 
single column into which the Chicago Tribune, 
Detroit Free Press and others have squeezed a 
whole decade’s neglect, the following facts glare 
out: 

• Unemployment is twice what it was 10 
years ago. 

• Poverty has worsened and so has the 
death rate. 

• And while the Black middle class has 
grown, so has pauperization among the poor — 
and not just for those on' welfare. Many can’t 
even reach that level of poverty. There are 
families who, literally, have not been on a job 
for three generations! 

The New York blackout illuminated the 
fraud in the long-known statistic that the “aver- 


Excerpts from pamphlet 

The events in Soweto revealed a high degree of 
consciousness and organization, carried out in the most 
democratic and meticulous manner, with the students 
as initiators and coordinators. Student bodies within the 
school system were conduits through which forms of 
action to be taken were relayed to Soweto’s population, 
so student attendance remained at the maximum during 
revolt. Once the schools became the students’ vehicles 
for discussion and organization of further defiance, the 
police began to pass out forged leaflets, instructing 
children to stay home. 

* » * 

In 1969 the dock workers won the support of not 
only African students, but even of those at the white 
universities in Cape Town and the Witwatersrand. The 
years between 1973 and 1975 saw wave after wave of 
strikes. But the half million African workers and almost 
quarter million Coloured workers, who struck in re- 
sponse to the Soweto students’ call in August of 1976, 
carried out- the greatest strike in the history of South 
Africa. 

* .* *. 

Soweto was not just a simple separation in time 
from a preceding generation, but such a quantum leap 
into revolutionary methods and ideas that it inspired a 
Soweto youth to proclaim: “Go and tell the world that 
the process of Black Liberation, which nobody can 
reverse, has begun in South Africa!” Within hours that 
spirit caught on in every township in South Africa, 
from Johannesburg to Cape Town, and soon, on the 
walls of schools and government buildings, slogans 
appeared announcing: “Black IS power.” 

• 

So simple a matter as an accidental power blackout 
in New York City, July 13, 1977, dramatically exposed 
the . Achilles hdei of American capitalism, its racism. 
AH over the city the lights, burglar alarms and elec- 
tronic clocks went out, and within seconds, thousands of 
Black and Latin youth were racing through all the major 
ghettos, including Bedford-Stuyvesant and Bushwick in 
Brooklyn, the South Bronx, Jamaica and Harlem — as 
well as more “downtown” areas such as Times Square 
and the Upper West Side . . . When Black youth broke 
into' stores and carted off the wares to their ghetto 
homes, it was as though entire pages of statistics had 
come alive to challenge the failure of the system to 
meet the human needs for a whole segment of American 
society. 

* * * 

Black power, before it was corrupted with the ideas 
of “Black Capitalism,” reflected the disillusionment 
with, and alienation from, white capitalism on the one 


age” unemployment among Blacks is twice that 
of whites. Even the statistic that unemployment 
among Black youth is fully 30 percent does not 
tell the whole story. The naked truth is that 
there are Black ghettos where unemployment 
among Black youth is fully 80 percent! 

HAT THE PROLIFERATION of statistics 
failed to show, however, is that the dissat- 
isfaction with the Government and the 
Blacks’ erstwhile leaders — headed by that mouth- 
piece of U.S. imperialism, the Ambassador to the 
UN, Andrew Young — does not mean that the 
Black masses are just despairing. Contrary to 
the reports in the white press, Black America’s 
actual rejection of white capitalistic-imperialist 
exploitation, with or without Black lackeys, is, 
at one and the same time, a time-homh that is 
sure to explode, and a time for thinking and 
readying for action. 

Put another way, what seems to be quies- 
cence is not apathy. Rather it is the hewing out 
of new ways to meet the challenge of the times 
which would not again allow activity to get so 
separated from theory (and vice versa), as very 
nearly to assure aborted revolutions. To succeed, 
philosophy and revolution must be united. Which 
is why Black youth are taking a second, deeper 
look at the writings of a very different type of 



Sit-ins, sit-downs knew no bounds in U.S. during decade of 
the '60s as Block Americans demanded FREEDOM NOW! 


hand, and, on the other hand, a feeling of race pride 
and' race respect wedded to the conscious knowledge 
that power existed within the Black masses to transform 
society. It was a quest for a total solution in ideas as 
well as in action. 

* * * 

Black masses in the U.S. have always been the 
revolutionary vanguard, releasing an avalanche of crea- 
tive energy. It was Black workers forming caucuses who 
took the lead in fighting for decent working conditions 
for all workers. It was the Black youth from pre-teens 
to college who inspired white youth to join in protest. 
All stereotypes of “age” have been broken down in the 
very process of revolt. One who had been a civil rights 
activist in the South put it this way. “I was constantly 
astonished at how youth in 6th, 7th and 8th grade would 
not only demonstrate and get arrested, but organize 
others — adults as well as kids. You saw kids as thinkers 
in the Freedom Schools. This is what we are witnessing 
again in Soweto.” 


The Black Consciousness movement in South Africa 
which Steve Biko headed was powerful because it had 
re-established self-consciousness as a force of revolution. 
The idea that the Black masses have the power to shake 
South Africa to its foundations had become the reality 
of South Africa. 


Ambassador — the Martiniquean Frantz Fanon. 
Fanon, who had given up his French citizenship 
to be an actual participant in the Algerian Rev- 
olution and theoretician of Third World revolu- 
tions, had come as its Ambassador to Ghana in 
1960. - ;_J 

But nearly a decade before then, in that 1 
other quiescent period — the early 1950s — Fanon 
had broken with European values, and, in 1952, 
wrote that original philosophic work, Black Skin, 
White Masks. It became the transition point to 
new theory, and practice, of revolution. Fanon 
was the precursor of a whole new generation of 
revolutionaries. 

By the time, in 1961, when Fanon wrote his 
masterpiece, The Wretched of the Earth, it was 
to be not just his highest point of development, 
and not only a Manifesto of the Third World, 
but a Manifesto with global dimensions he called 
“a new humanism.” That its todayness keeps 
proving itself in reality as well as in theory was 
shown both at the height of youth revolt, in 
Paris, May 1968, and all over again during the 
summer of 1976 when Soweto teen-agers, re- 
belling against being made to learn Afrikaans, 
the language of the oppressors, were found, in- 
stead, to be reading The Wretched of the Earth. 

Before his savage murder, Steve Biko, that 
leader of the Black Consciousness movement 
who made the link to Fanon most direct both 
on consciousness and on internationalism said: 
“The Black Consciousness movement does not 

~ ;L Q ( 

PART l-SOWETO, BLACK CO 
PART ll-BLACK STRUGGLES 
PART lll-FRANTZ FANON, \ 
PART IV-AMERICAN BLACK 

In his early work. Black Skin, White Masks, Fanon 
had grasped that colonial domination of the Third 
World peoples meant not only economic domination 
but also the destruction of the spirit and the personality 
of the oppressed people. In the chapter on “The Negro 
and Hegel,” in Black Skin, White Masks, Fanon is at 
his exciting best. What appears at , first glance as a 
summation of the Lordship and Bondage section of 
Hegel’s Phenomenology, is a brilliant exposition of the 
dialectical inter-relationship of the independence and 
dependence of self-consciousness to the Black situation 
in a racist society. 

* * » 

Fanon’s . . . The Wretched of the Earth was to re- 
create the dialectics of liberation for the colonial world 
as it emerged out of the actual struggle of the African 
masses for freedom. Fanon saw the double rhythm of. 
the colonial revolutions reflected in both the destruction 
of the old and the building of a totally new society. 
This was a break with all previous ideas about the 
African Revolutions — especially the idea that the African 



Sbweto student roily in April 1977 ended when South 
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American Black Thought 


want to accept the dilemma of capitalism versus 
communism. It will opt for a socialist solution 
that is an authentic expression of black com- 
munalism ... As Fanon put it, ‘the consciousness 
of the self is not the closing of a door to com- 
munication . . . National consciousness which is 
not nationalism is the only thing that will give 
us an international dimension.’ ” 

I T IS THIS, JUST THIS, type of affinity of 
ideas of freedom that led American Black 
youth to identify with African and Caribbean 
freedom struggles and thinking. Petty-bourgeois 
intellectuals may not have noticed this working 
out of a new relationship of theory to practice 
that is itself a form of theory, since they haven’t 
done the “theorizing.” But the American Black 
identification with Soweto and Biko, with Fanon 
and Caribbean thought, Was precisely that, as 
Black and white American youth demonstrations 
against U.S. imperialism’s heavy investments in 
apartheid South Africa showed. Opposition to 
U.S. imperialism’s propping up of Rhodesia 
while mouthing hollow words regarding “Black 
majority rule,” words as false as Ian Smith’s, is 
another such manifestation. Many are the ways 
the passion for freedom is articulating itself. 

It is this idea of liberation whose time has 
come, which inspired the Black authors of this 
pamphlet — John Alan and Lou Turner — to 
probe their own experiences as well as historic- 
philosophic developments. One — Lou Turner 
— came into the Movement just when the civil 
rights struggles of the 1960s had reached, on the 
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' Revolutions had to first undergo a national bourgeois 
revolution before they could go on to a socialist, 
humanist society. 

It is with this critical situation facing the revolu- 
tionary masses of southern Africa and Zimbabwe that 
Fanon’s philosophy and understanding of the colonial 
revolutions assume a greater concreteness for today 
than they may have had 16 years ago. 

* « * 

Fanon’s analysis of the “Nationalist Consciousness” 
was a concrete breakthrough on the retrogressive role of 
so-called vanguard leadership in our age, a scathing 
critique not only of African, but also of European, 
elitism. 

He first reminded the Europeans that “not long ago 
Nazism transformed the whole of Europe into a veritable 
colony.” He then showed that the two greatest events 
in 1956-57 were “Budapest and Suez”: in the case of 
the first, it was a Humanist liberation struggle against 
totalitarian Communism, and in the second, the Third 
World opposition to Western imperialism. 



opened fire with tear gas bombs, on the youth. 


by LOU TURNER and JOHN ALAN 


one hand, a new point of development with 
“Hell, no, we won’t go!” into the Vietnam war, 
and, on the other hand, got aborted at the very 
highest point reached in Kent, Ohio, and Jack- 
son, Mississippi, against U.S. imperialism’s in- 
vasion of Cambodia. 

The other — John Alan — who had been 
in all class struggles as well as Black struggles 
from the mid-1940s, felt that the very length of 
his experiences demanded a total re-examination 
and re-evaluation of the doings he felt had 
lacked a comprehensive theory, ever-widening 
the gulf between revolution and philosophy. He 
also felt keenly the constant underestimation of 
Black American thought as if the Third World 
struggles were the whole and had no roots in 
the Blaok American experience. The truth was 
that the two-way road from Africa to America 
and back, indeed the triangular — African-West 
Indian-Black American — development of ideas 
which led to actual liberation movements, had 
started way back when all capitalism saw was a 
triangular trade of slaves, rum, molasses. 

K ARL MARX HAD BEEN the first to 'graph- 
ically and profoundly sum up the beginnings 
of capitalism: 

“The discovery of gold and silver in America, 
the extirpation, enslavement and entombment in 
mines of the aboriginal population, the beginning 
of the conquest and looting of the East Indies, 
the turning of Africa into a warren for the com- 
mercial hunting of black-skins, signalized the 
rosy dawn of the era of capitalist production.”* 



FRANTZ FANON 


Bringing to life the culture of an oppressed people 
is not just a question of harking back to history, but 
lies in grasping the reality of where that culture is 
today. If people are oppressed and impoverished, their 
culture suffers inhibition and lack of creativity. Only 
through the struggle for freedom can cultural resur- 
gence take on meaningful substance. 

Black thought in post-World War I U.S.A. disclosed 
many tendencies — from A. Philip Randolph . . . through 
Harlem Renaissance ... to, at one and the same time, 
the massive Garvey movement and the emergence of 
Black Marxists ... In 1925, long before the Women’s 
Liberation Movement of our day raised the challenge 
to male leadership, Amy Garvey hurled this at the 
Black leadership: “A race must be saved, a country 
must be redeemed. And unless you strengthen the 
leadership of the vacillating Negro men you will remain 
marking time. We are tired of having Negro men say 
that a better day is coming while they do nothing to 
usher in the day. We are becoming so impatient that we 
are getting in the front ranks and serve notice on the 
world that we will brush aside the halting cowardly 
Negro men and with prayers on our lips and arms 
prepared for anything, we will press on until victory 
is ours. Mr. Black Man, watch your step . . . Strengthen 
your shaking knees and move forward or we will dis- 
place you.” 


And what his new continent of thought — 
Historical Materialism that he called “a new 
Humanism” — led Marx to point to as the path 
of world revolution was the “new forces and new 
passions” that would not only destroy the old 
capitalistic society but create the new, class-less 
social order on truly human foundations. Bound 
by this vision, the authors of Frantz Fanon, 
Soweto and American Black Thought wish to 
trace the triangular development of ideas and 
actual achievement of liberation, not for history’s 
sake, but as preparation for the American revo- 
lution-to-be. 

News & Letters, both- as paper and as organ- 
ization, is proud to publish their study and to 
appeal to the whole Left to rise to the challenge 
of the times beset by myriad crises, as well as 
to open new roads of revolution in thought as in 
fact. When Frantz Fanon declared that the colo- 
nial fight for freedom was “not a treatise on the 
universal, but the untidy affirmation of an or- 
iginal idea propounded as an absolute,” he was, 
in fact, laying the foundation for the Absolute 
Idea — the unity of theory and practice — not 
just as a summing up, a totality of past and 
present, but what we call new beginnings for 
the future. Revolutionary Black thought, wheth- 
er it comes from Azania (South Africa), the 
Caribbean, or the United States, is not end, but 
prologue to action. We invite all readers to join 
our authors in working out the imperative task 
they set for themselves to theoretically prepare 
for the American revolution-to-be. 

*Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Chapter 21, p 823. Ken- 
edition (p. 915 Penguin edition). 


. . . though the new young leaders considered them- 
selves more internationalist than King, the truth is 
that it was the Montgomery Bus Boycott which found 
an immediate, intense response with Black South 
Africans, who launched a bus boycott of their own. On 
the other hand, the most well-known leaders were 
everywhere but where the uprisings were taking place, 
as they reached their high point of the Detroit rebellion. 
* - * * 

Today, in the 1970s, we are witness to such separa- 
tion of Black intellectuals from Black masses that there 
are no recognized national leaders. We are witnessing 
the maneuverings of Left Black intellectuals in the 
absence of any philosophy of revolution. 

. . . within much of the Marxist movement, and 
within much of the thought of Black intellectuals, there 
has been a neglect or abuse of [Marx’s] dialectical 
concept. . . . the Communist, Trotskyist and Maoist 
parties . . . have given a lot of lip service in the fight 
against racism, but as a matter of political policy. Black 
Liberation has been jettisoned or submerged when it 
does not meet their political necessities. 

* * * 

Marxist-Humanists, as organization, as body of 
thought, as activists, have never developed separately 
from the Black masses in motion. What makes the unity 
of Marx’s new continent of thought and the Black 
liberation movement so hflperative is that this nuclear 
world is poised on the brink of absolute destruction. 
To meet the challenge of the objective situation and 
the human passion for freedom that is so evident in 
the Black dimension, this capitalist-imperialist, exploi- 
tative, racist, sexist society must be uprooted. 
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Latino straggle mutes freedom fighters in North and South America 


(Continued from Page 1) 

alive investment capital, its true universals in relations 
with the less industrialized world, there is a very dif- 
ferent Latin American connection — a Latin dimension 
for freedom which is truly hemispheric, including with- 
in the U. S. 

Thus: . - 

IN NICARAGUA, the massive opposition to the 40- 
year-long U. S.-supported Somoza regime, while driven 
underground, has not been crushed. The opposition, ex- 
pressed in strikes and demonstrations, has been so 
massive that Somoza cannot eliminate it by the sup- 
pression of a few leaders. 

Within the U. S., too, there has ; begun an opposi- 
tion to Somozo both by Nicaraguans living here and 
U. S. citizens — just as there has developed an oppo- 
sition movement of Chilean and U. S. activists against 
the Pinochet regime and its U. S. support. It is clear 
that all of Latin America is being exploited, and that 
opposition must be -against the U. S. government as 
well as against the numerous dictatorships in Latin 
America. 

IN CHILE, the resistance movement to the most 
oppressive of all Latin American military regimes can- 
not take the form of open political opposition, but 
seeks other forms. One of the most important is a 
cultural resistance which has transformed culture from 
the creativity of individual artists to the activity of 
many Chilean people. A number of prominent Chilean 
artists are now in exile or dead. Even folkloric musical 
instruments have been banned because they are said to 
be “subversive.” At the same time, unemployment is 
at an astronomical level, and many working class wom- 
en, who have never considered themselves artists, have 
turned to artistic creations, selling them both in the 
country and outside in order to survive. 

These art works are often pictures created out of 
remnants of cloth. There are scenes which, in depict- 
ing everyday life, have become political messages. The 
uncertainty of conditions, where police may p«ck any- 
one up at any moment, for example, may be depicted 
in the form of a truck carrying a house with a ques- 
tion mark in the background. Work such as this be- 
comes a form of nolltics which reaches directly into 
working class families. 

Pinochet’s so-called amnesty — his promise to re- 
leasee remaining political prisoners— is a sign that even 
he recognizes the massive resistance to his military 
rule. 

IN MEXICO, where the economic conditions have 
deteriorated further in the nast two years with the drop 
in the value of the peso, the response of the Mexican 
people has been to carry on struggles in their work 
place and in their neighborhoods against this attack 
on their conditions of life. Workers on strike recently 
took their message and appeal for funds to carry on the 
strike directly onto the buses in Mexico City. A group 
called CENCOS (National Center for Social Communi- 
cation) has been active in a number of social protest 
movements in Mexico. And all sorts of activities abound: 

• a coalition of groups opposed to the sending of 
Mexico’s newly-found natural gas to the U. S. instead 
of aiding in Mexico’s own development. 

• organizations working with neighborhood groups 
of poor in Mexico City on issues of jobs,, housing, and 

As others see us 



discrimination against Indians. 

• publication of information bulletins on the pol- 
itical and economic situation in Mexico and Latin 
America for the use of activists in various struggles. 

• groups emphasizing the need for popular com- 
munication — communication from the base — or organi- 
zations of workers, campesinos and others. 

Linked to these various activities is a tremendous 
desire to discuss ideas of social revolution which could 
both unify the various activities and provide a basis 
for a unity of revolutionary movements and people 
in the U. S. and other Latin American countries. There 
are, for example, those who have come out of the 
church, seeking within .Marxism the humanism which 
they did not find in the practice of the Church in Latin 
America. Writer Jose Porfilia Miranda is representative 
of this attempt to create a unity between Christianity 
and Marxism. 

THE LATIN DIMENSION IN THE U.S. 

Mexico, which ever since the defeat of the 1937 
Spanish Revolution has become the home of revolu- 
tionaries from all over Latin America — from Castro 
planning his revolution in Cuba, to the refugees from 
Pinochet’s Chile and Torrijos’ Panama — remains the 
place where the internationalism of ideas is being 
worked out seriously. 

It is between Mexico and the U. S. that the human 
dimension of revolutionary change is most evident— in 
the hundreds of thousands of Latino people driven to 
find work in the U. S. Some find work, but all find a 
class-ridden, racist, and sexist society in which their 
color and manner of speaking are looked down upon, 
and their labor is measured in terms of the lowest pay- 
ing and most physically exhausting of jobs. 

In coming to the U. S. and in their refusal to ac- 
cept these inhuman conditions, they join the millions 
of native-born Latinos, and together form the Latin 
dimension for freedom within the U. S. 

The outrage in the Latin community of Houston 
at the slap-on-the-wrist sentences given three policemen 
responsible for the death of the Latino youth Joe Tor- 
res Campos, is one expression of the growth of discon- 
tent and search for new pathways toward freedom by 
Latinos in Texas and all of the Southwest. 

Not only is Campos’ death only one of a long list 
of Latinos killed at the hands of the Houston police. 


Mexican review traces theoretic and social movements 


Filosofia y revolucion: de Hegel a Sartre y de Marx 
a'Mao, by Raya Dunayevskaya, Mexico, Siglo XXI, 197 7. 
Available from News & Letters, $5 plus 30( postage. 

“THE WORLD CRISIS — economic, political, ra- 
cial, educational, philosophic, social — is all-pervasive. 
Not a single facet of life, prisons included, was not 
weighted down by the crisis — and its absolute opposite 
in thought. A passionate hunger for a philosophy of 
liberation erupted . . . ” 

Wjth these introductory words, Raya Dunayevskaya 
begins her work Filosofia y Revolucion, a book whose 
seriousness is surprising in this epoch of pointless works 
or partial perspectives on the human problem. 

The work results in a series of analyses elaborated 
in the same plane as action, with the collaboration of 
participants from different social movements them- 
selves (East European Marxist Humanists, Chinese 
youth, Black Panthers, Women’s Liberationists, etc.), 
who are seeking a path to achieve the fullness of hu- 
manity. The work was submitted for discussion and 
correction to rank-and-file workers, youth. Blacks, as 
\Vell as Women’s Liberation conferences, all acting as 
editors (“It has alwatys been my belief that in our age 
theory can develop fully only when grounded in what 
, the masses themselves are doing and thinking.”). 

BASICALLY, Filosofia y Revolucion turns out 
to be the most complete and serious argument for a 
possible and actual evaluation of Hegel’s theoretic phil- 
osophy, and its application by Marx, and Lenin in his 
final years, to the history of Humanity. Along with 
this 4s shown how the lack of comprehension, or the 
Weakening . of what, these - men' set forth, has turned 


into the abuses of totalitarianism. On the other hand, 
and as a logical conclusion of this, it is observed that 
a true projection and adaption of the ideas wielded by 
those geniuses will result in a new humanism, in which 
the full- development of all men would be achieved 
without the loss of liberty. 

This informative and impressive book is divided 
into three parts. In the first, Marx’s roots in Hegel, and 
Lenin’s “return” to Hegel in those critical moments in 
history, are taken up, all of which, in their philosophic 
elaboration, illuminate the problems of our day. Abso- 
lute negativity as new beginning, as well as the cease- 
less movement of ideas and history, are treated in a 
precise and clear manner. 

IN THE SECOND PART, “Alternatives,” two 
revolutionaries (Leon Trotsky and Mao Tse-tung) are 
shown to be inadequate in filling the void in the Marx- 
ist movement, from the theoretic point of view, which ^ 
Lenin’s death produced. Sartre is taken up in this same” 
part — that thinker who is looking in because he is de- 
sirous of changing and not only interpreting the world, 
but who opens the gap between intellectual and worker 
even wider. 

A critical stage of history was necessary to show 
the emergence and growth from practice that forms a 
movement with a new consciousness grounded in real 
knowledge. This is the third section of the book. “Eco- 
nomic Reality and the Dialectics of Liberation” goes in 
search of universality through a constant praxis; through 
a movement that is in itself, from practice, a form of 
theory . . . 

“America,” Nov. 5, 1977 
Mexico, D.F. 


but it is a manifestation of the growing anti-Latino 
climate in this country, in part reflected by Carter’s pro- 
posals for ways to halt the flow of undocumented 
workers by increasing the police at the border and re- 
quiring proof of legality to get work, which will make 
any Latino a suspected “illegal.” 

In California, where the United Farm Workers, pri- 
marily Latinos, have already significantly transformed 
agricultural labor in the state, there is a new struggle 
in progress Which will have tremendous impact on the 
labor movement. The new struggle is over mechaniza- 
tion being developed by agricultural researchers at the 
University of California which has already resulted in 
the loss of jobs for thousands of farmworkers, and 
could lead to the loss of tens of thousands more. In 
crops such as cotton and tomatoes, harvesting machines 
that the farm workers call “los monstruos” — the mon- 
sters— are replacing workers. Other machines are being 
developed for a number of labor-intensive crops. 

The farm workers are demanding that if such ma- 
chines are to be used, then the University of California 
must use its technology to develop programs for the 
workers losing their jobs. Their struggle could become 
a catalyst for other labor struggles against mechaniza- 
tion and automation. 

Texas and California are by no means the only 
states where Latinos are discriminated against. At this 
very moment in New York there is the occupation of 
Hostos College, whose student body is primarily Latino, 
offers the only bilingual education program in the East, 
and yet has been threatened with closing. 

Puerto Ricans and Caribbeans as well as those from 
throughout Latin America who are in the U. S., are 
concerned both with struggles in their various coun- 
tries and with their relation to struggles in the U. S. 
At this moment, the concern is concentrated on the 
Bakke case, as evidenced by the many Latinos partici- 
pating in the Washington, D. C. demonstration against 
Bakke on April 15. (See stories, pp. 4 and 5.) 

The Latino question is no longer, if it ever was, 
south of us. 

HUMAN RIGHTS REALITIES 

President Carter speaks often about human rights 
“worldwide” — except, of course, on home grounds, 
where the need is not merely to implement human 
rights, but to abolish organic prejudices practiced 
against , the Black and Latino communities. Nor has 
Carter had much effect in Latin America where the 
root cause of the lack of human rights is intimately 
connected with the presence and domination by the 
U. S. 


The number of political prisoners has increased 
greatly in Uruguay and Argentina. In Argentina the 
government’s right wing supporters often prefer out- 
right assassination of opponents. In Chile, despite the 
supposed “disappearance” of the secret police, the 
DINA, it is the disappearance of opponents to the re- 
gime which continues. Brazil’s growth has meant the 
increased decimation of much of its Indian population 
in the Amazon basin. Thus, in the whole Southern Cone 
of South America, which is under military siege, rulers 
are systematically denying the citizens of half a conti- 
nent their human rights. 

For that matter, the opposition in Panama is not 
only against U. S. imperialism, but against Torrijos, 
not only for his buckling to American imperialism, but 
for his own oppressive regime. 

Never before has there been such a search for 
pathways out of this worldwide inhuman system. It is 
a search for a commonality of struggle which encom- 
passes not alone common activities, and different ac- 
tivities aigainst the same oppressors. It is as well a rec- 
ognition of the necessity for a philosophy of human 
liberation, as the ground we stand upon to assure success 
in establishing a new society. 

The working out of this philosophy of liberation, 
along with the day-to-day freedom activities, has to 
become the concrete link between revolutionaries in 
Latin America and in the U. S., as well as within the 
U. S. When such a task is fully realized and worked 
upon, the process will forge a most powerful weapon 
for achieving a human society. 
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WOMAN AS REASON 


Trotskyists limit WL to class struggle 'aspect' 



women- 

worldwide 


In marking International Women’s Day this year, 
the Fourth International issued a statement which was 
printed in the March 6 issue of Intercontinental Press, 
Unfortunately, the statement reflects an attitude towards 
women’s liberation which is widespread on the Left and 
which must change if we are ever to achieve human 
liberation. 

The statement mentions several marches and activi- 
ties of women, from West Europe to Latin America, but 
gives the impression that these exciting international de- 
velopments of the women’s movement are new only this 
year. 

As~for the U.S., the article takes up to the Bakke 
case and states that “in defending the principle of af- 
firmative action . . . the women’s movement has joined 
the Black, Chicano, and Puerto Rican movements in- 
helping to educate the whole labor movement that a 
fight against discrimination inside the working class is 
a precondition for mobilizing the full, united power of 
the class against exploiters.” 

This sounds as if masses of women have not been 
continually active in every freedom struggle and revolu- 
tion, and as if the women’s movement only . achieved 
validity by joining the anti-Bakke struggle. 

OPPORTUNIST ATTITUDE TO WL 

What is new is not the internationalism of the wo- 
men’s movement, but that it has reached such a scale of 
mass activity that state governments and vanguard par- 
ties have been forced to recognize it. The statement 
shows some recognition of this by citing the impact of 
the women’s movement on what it calls “the mass re- 

Japanese woman student tells 
history of airport protest 

(Ed. note: On March 26, over 20,060 Japanese stu- 
dents and farmers demonstrated against the construction 
of a new airport neat, Marita, outside Tokyo. Although 
13,000 police were mobilized, some students smashed 
through the police, line and destroyed enough equip- 
ment in the control tower to delay opening of the air- 
port by at least a month. As opposed to the emphasis by 
the bourgeois press on the “violence” of the Marita pro- 
testers, we print below an interview with a Japanese 
woman student on Marita and the resurgence of the Jap- 
anese movement.) 

* * * 

New York, N.Y. — In the 1960s, the Japanese govern- 
ment was giving much economic support to the Vietnam 
War, and many commercial industrial goods passed 
through Tokyo’s small Haneda airport on the way to 
Vietnam. In 1965, the government announced plans to 
build a new airport at Sanrizuka (near Narita). The 
students thought the airport was going to be used for 
the Vietnam War, so it became a very important issue. 

Sanrizuka had been settled after World War II by 
Japanese who had been in Korea and other Asian 
countries as colonists. They’d been given tools and land 
by the government, so the. government thought it would 
be easier to get them out than farmers who had been 
there longer. So there were two fronts, as both the 
farmers and the students got angry. 

In 1965, 1966 and 1967, the movement became 
bigger, and in 1968 almost a worldwide movement. At 
my school, Waseda University, we occupied the campus 
for six months and ran it ourselves. Other campuses 
had even longer occupations, arid there were many 
women leaders in this. In the 1960s, the women’s move- 
ment was very strong. The women did not become 
involved in the fights with the riot police, but in the 
discussions that were going on then. 

In the Universities, classes were big and there 
was a big gap between teachers and students. It was 
hard to get a job afterwards, and today that problem 
is even worse. We wanted to control the whole univer- 
sity ourselves, to abolish tuition and admission require- 
ments, to make the university cultural, and to decide 
whether a professor was good or not. 

In 1970, we protested the AMPO American- Japanese 
Security Treaty, not because we hated Americans, but 
against the American and Japanese governments. It was 
because of the Vietnam War, and the fact that America 
is the King of Capitalism in the world. The students 
hated America’s political way, and we saw Japanese 
capitalism as made in America. 

After 1970, the movement declined. But in Sanri- 
zuka, students began living with the Sanrizuka farmers 
to protest the airport. This began because students used 
to go from Tokyo to demonstrate, and then return. 
The farmers said “you are not reliable,” so the students 
went to live there. 

Today the Vietnam War is over, but the movement 
continues against pollution, noise and government 
arrogance. The leader of the movement is Tomura, a 
farmer in his sixties. There are many women involved, 
since on the farm the woman is often considered 
stronger than, the man. With the new delay in opening 
the airport, this is the first time the Japanese govern- 
ment has ever changed its mind after protests. 


formist parties” (the Communist and Socialist Par- 
ties), which it says have tried to “oppose or ignore (the 
women’s movement) as. alien to working-class women.” 
This is exactly what the Trotskyists themselves did, until 
they saw the women’s movement as a force they could 
try to take over to build their own movement. 

Another half-truth appears when they state that to- 
day’s women’s movement began with “only small layers 
of relatively, privileged women.” They don’t mention 
where these women came from — the Civil Rights, student 
and anti-Vietnam war movements — or why they began a 
separate movement — because of the sexism, male chau- 
vinism and separation between thinking and doing that 
they found within- these movements. 

It is this demand for a change in human relations 
which women have said has to begin now, while we are 
working for a revolution, and will not be complete 
without revolution, that presents the challenge which the 
Left has not been able to meet. 

The Trotskyists’ statement in honor of International 
Women's Day does not once mention sexism, male chau- 
vinism or revolution. While it tells about women’s op- 
pression “on the economic level”' and the “broader polit- 
ical level,” and of our struggle as an “important aspect 
of the class struggle as a whole,” it never once takes up 
the primary question of new human relations being 
raised in every single activity of masses of women as 
the only theory from which any freedom struggle can 
begin if it is to succeed. 

IMPOSED DEMANDS 

' The statement ends by listing what the Fourth In- 
ternational thinks are the “themes and demands . . . 
most pressing” for the women's movement. In sum, they 
amount to equal rights, jobs for women, an end to social 
service cutbacks, and contraception and abortion fi- 
nanced by public health programs. 

These four demands, I believe, are purposely limited 
so as not to alienate any bourgeois feminists who might 
be “frightened away” by talk of revolution, but more 
importantly, they fall far, far short of what we ourselves 
have been demanding since the beginning of our move- 
ment. 

We ask control of our own bodies and no talk of 
birth control and abortion without the end to steriliza- 
tions of our Black, Native-American. Chicana, and Puerto 
Rican sisters. Of course, we are fighting social service 
cutbacks. But since the Welfare Rights movement of 
1970, we have sought to end the whole racist, sexist, 

. paternalistic social services system. 

But the fifth and final demand is the most telling. 
There can be no solidarity until those on the- Left and 
in the working-class who continually try to dictate to us 
recognize their own sexism and see the women’s libera- 
tion movement not as an “aspect” but as a total move- 
ment for human freedom. 

— Suzanne Casey 

Letter from Essex striker 

' ( Below are excerpts from a letter we received from 
a woman striker at the Essex Wire Co. in Elivood, Ind. 
on conditions there, three months since the strikers went 
back in. For the Essex strikers’ story, see Oct., Nov., Dec. 
1977 and Jan.-Feb. 1978 issues of News & Letters. — Ed.) 
* * * 

Elwood, Ind. — We got back our shift preference 
this week. We don’t, have back our classification and 
I doubt we will. It is difficult after working 10 years 
and training for a job to then get thrown back where 
you started. It is even harder to watch someone who 
has only been there about six months do your job. 

The guards Were real bad when we first went back. 
They patrolled in pairs, with guns, every hour in the 
plant. They got two women guards to follow us when 
we went to the bathroom. 

A lot of scabs are wanting to join the union. They 
found out Essex’s big deal — that they owed a commit- 
ment to the scabs so. they had to give them permanent 
jobs — was just stuff. As soon as we came back, they 
were getting laid off. They want to join the union now 
to save their jobs. 

I won’t even speak to them and I feel as long as 
our own members are still outside waiting for their 
jobs, we shouldn’t give the thieves who stole our jobs 
the protection of our union. 

There isn’t mueh money in the Carol Frye Fund. 
(Carol Frye is one of the strikers who was shot on the 
picket line and painfully disabled. — Ed.) The UAW 
didn’t come through with much publicity. I have been 
going all over making speeches to raise money for the 
fund. All the groups have been interested, kind and 
generous. 

We wear our shirts with. “Fighting Granny” on 
them, and our buttons. So you see, we are still in there. 
It is amazing how far our story has spread. If we can 
keep up the speaking trips and little articles here and 
there, Essex will know we are still fighting. 

* * * 

Donations for the Carol Frye Fund may be sent in 
her name to the Security Bank, 125 South Anderson St., 
Elwood, Ind. 46036. 


On, Feb. 18, 10,000 Italian women staged a solemn 
four-mile march through working-class areas of Rome, to 
expose a doctor who had raped a young yfpman before 
giving her an abortion.' Legal action was begun by a 
group of women, but the victim has remained anonymous 
to avoid a one-year jail term for the “crime” of having 
an abortion. 

* * * 

Georgina Sellers and other women workers at the 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. 4n Jeffersonville, Ind. have won 
$500,000 in back pay after 11 years of litigation in -a 
class action suit on the grounds that they were excluded 
from certain jobs because they are women.. 

* * * 

The unemployment rate among women workers in 

West Europe has risen to at least twice that for men, 

with the governments’ attitude — that it is more impor- 
tant to keep men employed — being echoed by certain 
unions which have discouraged women from even ap- 
pealing lay-offs. The women have appealed in spite of 
the union’s advice. 

* * ' * 

Joan Little, who had escaped from the prison where 
she had been sent to complete her 7-10 year term for 
“breaking and entering,” is in- danger of being extra- 
dited from New York back to North Carolina. She 
recently received a stay until Apr. 24, following an ap- 
peal to the State Court of Appeals. 

* * * 

Federal investigators are considering conducting a 
full-scale probe of the burning and vandalism of family 
planning and abortion clinics in 11 U.S. cities. Their 
study was begun after numerous women’s groups, in- 
cluding the National Abortion Rights Action League, 
charged that local police and fire officials refused to 
take any action. 


Detroit, Mich. — Dorothy Anderson, a Black 
woman student at Wayne State University Med- 
ical School, is ask ; ng support in her. fight against 
WSU’s arbitrary decision last July to kick her 
out. 

Ms. Anderson stated in an open letter: “I . . . was 
forced to repeat the third year based on subjective 
evaluations although I passed all written objective exams 
given me. I have been harassed, humiliated and both 
racially and sexually discriminated against. 

“Several doctors who wrote unfair evaluations about 
me were on both the Year III Committee and the (PRC) 
Promotions Review Committee who made the decision. 
The voting members of the PRC were all men. I was 
forbidden to take the National Board Examinations for 
Part I and Part II. I was denied all courses and hospi- 
tals I requested . . . Letters about me have been sent ... 
so as to prevent me from going to any other medical 
school.” 

On Jan. 30, Ms. Anderson won in court the right to 
be reinstated, but since the Medical School -has refused 
to do so, she is trying to have the University charged 
with contempt of court. WSU has also obstructed her 
legal battle by refusing her full access to her own 
academic records. 

This is not the only case of racial and sexual dis- 
crimination. Five Black WSU Med School students, who 
were arbitrarily not allowed to re take a poorly admin- 
istered exam which half the class failed, also took WSU 
to court. Among facts to emerge was that the transfers 
who took the Black students’ places didn’t need finan- 
cial aid, while over three-fourths of kll Black WSU Med 
School students do. 

Another Black student failed a re take exam but 
scored higher than other students who were allowed to 
repeat the whole year. The University claimed his “per- 
sonal and social problems” were not “satisfactorily re- 
solved.” In another case, a student was not allowed to 
repeat an exam. Because she was 'pregnant, the Univer- 
sity decided she wouldn’t finish the school year. 

In Detroit, a community which is over half Black, 
the WSU Med School can hardly boast of a 20-year 
record of raising the average number of Black students 
who graduate from 2 to 6! But the University’s efforts 
. to quietly turn affirmative action into a meaningless 
cliche by flunking out minority and women students is 
being noisily challenged (also see anti-Bakke story, p. 5). 
It's not the minority and women students who are fail- 
ing, but the universities. 
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MORE ON THE BATTLE OF IDEAS 


I have completed Marx’s Capital and 
Today’s Global Crisis. I suppose the 
question to ask people who continue to 
confuse ownership of capital with so- 
cialism is whether a country like Ni- 
geria is socialist — because the state cer- 
tainly controls more capital than all in- 
dividual capitalists put together. Oil is 
Nigeria’s mainstay and we have one 
National Oil corporation to look after 
that. Telephones and telecommunica- 
tions are run by the government. The 
steel industry will be run by the gov- 
ernment after Russia builds it. The list 
is endless. I have no doubt that one sets 
-back the cause of socialism by referring 
to countries like Russia, Poland, etc. as 
socialist. No wonder the bourgeois 
press never fails to call them that. 

Correspondent 
West Africa 

* * ♦ 

Since Marxist-Humanists cannot pub- 
lish or lecture in Yugoslavia, some of 
them are trying to start an international 
theoretical Marxist Humanist journal 
with several regional editorial boards, 
and an administrative center abroad. 
There is a small improvement recently: 
some passports have been returned, 
some purely academic philosophic meet- 
ings and publications are allowed. 
( Everything was stopped in 1975.) But 
we shall have to wait still for a more 
significant democratisation. 

Intellectual 
East Europe 

I was in Czechoslovakia at the time of 
the ’68 invasion. Most people realized 
that it wasn’t the peoole but the govern- 
ments of Poland and Russia who were 
invading. But it was stiff the only time 
I was ever ashamed of being Polish. 

Russia's imperialism was very evident 
to the Polish people. There were many 
jokes about that in Poland: “We have 
to thank Watt for inventing the steam 
engine. If it wasn’t for him. we wouldn’t 
have railroads and would have to take 
the coal to Russia in buckets.” But some 
“theoreticians” found this hard to under- 
stand. In the ’50s the theoreticians were 
against “revisionism”, i.e. humanism. In 
the ’60s, after all the revolts, they were 
for humanism, but made it so abstract it 
had little meaning. What the theoreti- 
cians and the leaders want is to stay in 
uower. What the people Wan^ is social- 
ism with a human face, that they Will 
work out for themselves. 

Polish-Ameriean 

Chicago 

* * * 

The revolutionary Left here are trying 
to deal with a new situation, which has 
come about with the defeat of the fire- 
men, the miners’ left-wing and Grun- 


wicks. Social Democracy has beaten the 
Left in the ideological argument for 
cuts and wage restraints. The expected 
exodus of workers to revolutionary poli- 
tics never came about because the al- 
ternative economic policies of the La- 
bour Party Left and the Communist 
Party are just laughed at as out of date 
Keynesianism. And the economism of 
the revolutionary Left has failed to pose 
an alternative to capitalism, i.e. a new 
society. The mood now is one of defense 
against authoritarianism of the Right. 

Bans on National Front marches have 
proved ineffective and have had the 
effect of stopping the Left from demon- 
strating. However, the anti-fascist move- 
ment is growing. There has been far too 
little involvement of the Black com- 

munity in anti-fascist actions. But this 
is hardly surprising, considering how 
little the revolutionary Left seems to 
care about Third World struggles and 
the thoughts of Third World revolu- 
tionaries such as Steve Biko and Frantz 
Fanon. 

Dave Black 
London 

* * * 

The books I asked for were received 

yesterday and we all send our thanks to 
Raya Dunayevskaya for sharing her 

ideas with us. After reading only a few 
of her Political-Philosophic Letters, we 
have a clearer picture of the great strug- 
gles and pains people are going through 
all over, the world. We feel a deeper 
awareness of what U. S. imperialism 
means. 

Those of us who are fighting within 
the concrete and steel womb of the 
beast are determined to continue trying 
to build a movement in solidarity with 
national liberation and women’s libera- 
tion struggles, no matter how much the 
powers here try to discourage us. Every- 
thing is falling into place for us. From 
hell, with love and solidarity — 

Prisoner 

Washington 

* * * 

The cover of your fine pamphlet, 
American Civilization on Trial, is very 
impressive. While others depict guns 
and tanks as the revolution, you show 
black and white Abolitionists, and the 
“masses in motion” in our own age. It 
links past and present, Marx and Amer- 
ica, the Abolitionists and Women’s Lib- 
eration. And it shows that the real 
“violence” that has always been with 
us is the violence against people fighting 
for freedom. 

Working Woman 
New York 

* * * 

I was recently introduced to News & 
Letters by a friend while we were stay- 
ing in London. I’ve just 'finished read- 



ing Marxism and Freedom and Philoso- 
phy and Revolution, which I found 
really useful. Not only did they re- 
affirm Marx, they helped me see the 
strengths and failings of the Australian 
Left in a new light. 

New Supporter 
Australia 

* * * 

The pamphlet on the First General 
Strike in the U.S. has been a handy wea- 
pon in class for battling professors and 
students who claim American workers 
have no class consciousness because we 
didn’t go through feudalism, etc. But, 
as it points out, it gets us nowhere to 
leave events of 1857-77 in the past. The 
continuity, to me, lies in not allowing 
another separation between Marxist phil- 
osophy and mass struggles. Can we find 
the organizational link between Marxist- 
Humanism and all the new beginnings, 
from Hostos to Soweto? 

Studejnt 
New York 

• 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

Canadian TV showed a great one-hoiur 
movie about a union-organizing drive ;in 
a small garment shop in a large Cana- 
dian city, seen through the eyes, heart 
and mind of a young Italian-Canadian 
woman, Maria, who becomes a leader in 
the organizing strike. The experience 
changes Maria’s whole outlook,' when 
she has to fight not only the boss and 
his son at work, but contend with her 
family’s attitudes, especially her father 
who doesn’t think women should do such 
things. Maria wins him over, but when 
her boyfriend demands she choose be- 
tween him and her organizing activities, 
she tells him good-bye. 

The story gives a good portrayal of 
the other workers — the many different 
nationalities and different attitudes. 
•That the workers lost the election only 
made it more authentic, but they leave 
you not with the defeat but their deter- 
mination to keep fighting. Too bad! it 
wasn’t shown on U.S. TV as well. 

Women’s Libera tionist 
Detroit 

* * * 

I recently heard a woman who helped 
form the Israeli Feminist Organization 
speak on the feminist movement in 
Israel. She said they have so far suc- 
ceeded in getting a settlement house for 
women, going to Left meetings and 
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raising the woman question, and helped 
push through a law that a raped woman 
must see a woman police officer. The 
Left nominally supports them but male 
chauvinism is as rampant in Israel as 
everywhere else. Though the feminist 
groups are tiny, I got the impression 
that interest in feminism is increasing 
greatly, especialy among women on the 
Kibbutzim which created a myth about 
sexual equality there. Unfortunately, the 
division between Jewish, Arab and 
Sephardic women is very deep. 

Observer 
New York 

• * # 

. I have recently had discussions with 
a woman who is active in the interna- 
tional “Wages for Housework” cam- 
paign. On the one hand, this group ex- 
poses the vanguardism of the sectarian 
left and raises the Black, women’s and 
youth dimension. On the other hand, 
their theoretical point of departure is 
the “caste” divisions within the labor 
class rather than the despotic plan of 
capital over labor at the point of pro- 
duction. This appears to lead to further 
sectarianism and what seems to me the 
rather absurd demand for wages paid 
to “housewives” by the State. 

I’ve read the new pamphlet on Marx’s 
Capita] cover to cover and continue to 
find new understandings there. I’m go- 
ing to get a study group going around 
it. I need the interaction with others 
around these profound ideas. 1 

Marxist-Humanist 
Toronto 

* * * 

Please send me a copy, of Working 
Women For Freedom, and renew my 
sub. This history and present struggle 
for liberation among women requires 
gay men like myself to look, listen, 
think and get involved. N&L is doing 
that. Keep on. 

^ Supporter 
New York 


MOHR 

The Michigan Organization of Human 
Rights sent a letter of protest to Oak- 
land County Circuit Judge Frederick 
Ziem who, after citing a press account 
describing President Carter’s disapprov- 
al of homosexuality, ruled to deny a 
lesbian mother, Margaret Miller, custody 
of her daughter, Jillian, despite the 
recommendation of a court-appointed 
psychologist and a report of the friend 
of the court. She is appealing and court 
costs are mounting. Readers who would 
like more information on how they can 
help can write to: 

Shirley Burgoyne 
111 North Main 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48107 

"AW, TEACH", A POEM 

You know I cannot read/Still you say 
“just do your best” 

You know I cannot spell/Still you give 
me test on test 

You know I cannot write/Still you in- 
sist I must write reams 
You say I must multiply, then divide/ 
(Not in my wildest dreams!) . . . 
Chemistry, plants and animals — Enthrall 
me by the hour 

But those complicated workbooks/ Are 
beyond my greatest power 
I’d rather show or tell you/Than write 
a novel on it all 

But many times I just freeze up/When 
it’s my name that you call. 

My greatest talent, what I do best/ Is 
repairing and selling cars 
But here in this big school it seems/ 
It’s just not in my stars . . . 

You suspect that I’m unhappy/But cur- 
riculum is the game 
In school, is it any wonder then/That 
I’m sorry I ever cime? 

Marge Keating 
Missouri Assoc, for Children with 
Le arning Disabilities 
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ARAB AND ISRAELI 

The news that 25,000 Israelis demon- 
strated to challenge Begin’s refusal to 
give up occupied territory and make 
concessions for peace, made me go back 
and reread your editorial-article on the 
Middle East in the Jan.-Feb. issue, in 
which Raya Dunayevskaya had conclud- 
ed: "The key to any solution lies in the 
hands of the Israeli masses to stop their 
ruler from closing up the openings that 
have opened up to them, as to the Arab 
masses, across all boundary lines, to set- 
tle accounts with their masters and 
begin working out their own destiny.” 
The Israeli protest seemed almost like 
an answer to that call for the masses to 
demand their voices be heard. What a 
contrast to the pessimism expressed by 
an Israeli intellectual I heard, in a talk 
at UCLA recently, who could see no, 
further, than what the “governments” 
were doing. 

Old Politico 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I was really excited to hear the news 
that about 100 Palestiiie-Arab students 
and 20 Israelis sat down in front of the 
Red Cross center in Jerusalem protest- , 
>ng the mass arrests and heavy fines 
imposed on 150 Palestinian students and 
teachers at Bir Zeit College, who took 
to the streets the week of March 13 in 
opposition to Israel’s invasion of south- 
ern Lebanon. 

Meanwhile, Israel’s newspaper, radio 
and TV workers went out on strike, shut- 
ting down all media for a few days. The 
latter two are still out. Teachers are 
planning a one-day “warning" strike as 
their contract renewal is due soon. All 
of this activity is taking place after the 
March 11 bus raid by the Palestinians, 
and amidst the Israeli government’s con- 
tinuous warning to people that they must 
not cause trouble at this time, but unite 
against the “real enemies” — the Arabs. 

< Student 

New York 

* * * 

The rulers in the Middle East seem 
to think that anything that is anti-Israel 
will solidify the Arab world. But what 
solidifies people is the idea of peace. 
There was so much fratricide in Algeria 
in gaining independence that the people 
finally stepped in and stopped the war. 
Yet most of the Left groups are not 
even talking about the desire of “peace" 
that is now in the air. 

Black Activist 
Los Angeles 

• 

RAISING PRICES 

The raising of steel prices shows the 
reason that President Carter called the 
miners’ contract inflationary, when ac- 
tually it was a pay cut for the miners. 
This gave the steel companies the go- 
ahead to raise prices and blame labor 
for it. But they won’t get away with this 
lie because people know what causes in- 
flation. The automation of big business 
causes price-raising; bankers’ raising of 
interest rates; corporate, federal, and 
state bureaucrats' raising of their own 
salaries; and the governments’ raising of 
taxes. Labor produces all the values of 
this society. The only source of all value 
cannot create inflation. 

G.M. worker 
California 

* * * 

A university student I spoke with who 
attended demonstrations in Toronto op- 
posing government cutbacks in higher 
education told me the mood of the dem- 
onstrations was one of genuine mili- 
tancy. 

Contributing to that mood are things 
like what happened on April 1. The cost 
of three government controlled services 
or products went up: first class mail, 12 
to 14 cents; provincial bus transporta- 
tion, 30% increase; . and provincially 
regulated alcoholic beverages. Even 1 


more importantly, the reactionary Pro- 
gressive Conservative government of On- 
tario, led by Prime Minister-aspirtant 
Bill Davis, is increasing the premium on 
the health insurance plan (O.H.I.P.) by 
nearly 40%. This is scheduled for May. 

Clearly it is the intention of govern- 
ment to shift the burden of widespread 
economic crisis more and more onto the 
backs of the poor and working classes. 
This government refuses to realize that 
there are limits to what people will 
endure. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Toronto 

* * ' » 

I recently came across a letter in a 
Polish-American paper Gwiazda Polar- 
na, signed by 14 former Communist 
Party dignitaries. It bad been leaked 
by someone in the party and published 
by the “Movement for the Defense of 
the Rights of Man.” The letter blames 
the present leadership for the very 
deep economic and political crisis fac- 
ing Poland, and calls for democratic re- 
forms including genuine unions and 
workers’ councils. 

• At the recent national party congress 
Gierek dismissed criticism of his regime 
as coming from outside agitators and 
claimed unity between the party and 
the people. He blamed shortages on 
Polish housewives who supposedly are 
“stocking up” in case of rising food 
prices. 

What this letter shows is how deep is 
the crisis in Poland. The government is 
unable to raise food prices not because 
of fear of criticism in the party, but be- 
cause of fear of the open revolt that 
appears whenever they try. 

Ursiula Wislanka 
Chicago 

• 

HOLOCAUST 

There was no denying that Roots was 
our history — the history of Black and 
white Americans alike. But, I have the 
feeling that too many are able to pre- 
tend that Holocaust was Germany’s his- 
tory, not ours — and “we" could never 
be responsible for such things. Yet, 
from the first night, every time I saw 
Dorfs baby face on the TV screen, I 
kept thinking of John Dean’s baby face 
— and all other ambitious lawyers who 
helped draw up Nixon’s “hate lists” and 
then insisted they were “only follow- 
ing orders.” * , 

Most important of all, to me, is that 
everything from Vietnam to Watergate 
to Skokie, proves that Holocaust is not 
past history. It won’t be until we get 
rid of this degenerate society we live 
in and create a new one. •' 

Anti-Nazi Activist 
Detroit 

• 

LABOR BATTLES 

Nursing home workers here, mostly 
Black women, just won a minimum in- 
crease of $14 a week after a strike of 
several days. The workers danced on 
the picket lines chanting “You’ve got 
the money, we’ve got the time,” while 
the nursing home owners threatened to 
put the patients on. the street if the 
state didn’t give them more money to 
care for the poor. 

Supporter 
New York 

* * * 

Although Milwaukee is considered a 
center for skilled trades and a strong 
union town, the unions are losing 
ground every year. As a member of the 
Steelworkers Union, I see the same 
trend in my shop that exists in union 
locals throughout the city. The union 
hierarchy is generally on friendly terms 
with management, and is reluctant to 
pursue all but the most trivial of griev- 
ances. The rank and file is militant on 
many issues, but i& generally disorgan- 
ized and there is little turnout for 
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union meetings. 

Of concern to many workers is the 
apparent move of Allen-Bradley to 
greener , pastures — namely Juarez, 
Mexico. Allis-Chalmers has merged with 
a German company. This move is ap- 
parently aimed at splitting up its various 
manufacturing branches into separate 
plants, thus nullifying the effectiveness 
of the unions. Workers in Milwaukee, as 
elsewhere, feel powerless to -fight back. 

Young Steelworker 
Milwaukee 

* * * 

The new Macy contract is a farce and 
even the union must know it. Tonight at 
the ratification meeting Kovenetsky said 
the contract was unanimously approved 
by the shop steward’s committee. But 
I’m a shop steward and no one even no- 
tified me about it! The union has no 
idea what anyone in the store is- saying, 
and never bothered to inform us what 
was happening in contract negotiations. 
If there’s any time for us to go on 
strike, it’s now. The sales are picking up, 
and the contract stinks. If it were up to 
the stockmen on my floor, we’d be on 
strike right now. 

Macy Worker 
New York 

* * * 

I was having a conversation recently 
with a former UFW boycott worker, 
and the topic moved to the J. P. Stevens 
boycott. We were lamenting the fact 
that the boycott isn’t going too well. I 
mentioned that the AFL-CIO should or- 
ganize the type of organization the 
UFW used to get their messages across 
to working people. He said that would 
be impossible for the AFL-CIO to do. 
since they’re used to hiring organizers 
on big salaries and expense accounts. 
The concept of many people living com- 
munally and cheaply and working hard 
for an ideal is beyond them. The union 
bureaucracy is limited by the very fact 
of what it’s become. 

Union Member 
Oakland 


LATINO STRUGGLES 

The Nicaraguans certainly did invent 
some creative forms of protest in their 
revolt. I learned that workers of four 
independent radio stations read the 
strike news at daily church Masses after 
Somoza imposed a ban on news Of the 
general strike and the radio stations had 
stopped broadcasting in protest. And an 
AP reporter taped for American news 
broadcast, the sounds at a polling place 
in a village outside of Managua, so thun- 
derstruck was he when he heard the 
chant to boycott the election being syng 
by protesters to the notes of Beethoven's 
great Ninth Symphony, his “Ode to 
Freedom”. s 

Thunderstruck, too 
Detroit 

'* * * 

There are some in the takeover of the 
500 building who are active in the Puer- 
to Rican Liberation Movement, includ- 
ing some arrested in the occupation of 
the Statue of Liberty in the Fall. They 
are accusing FALN of planning the Sta- 
tue of Liberty takeover. A Hostos stu- 
dent was among the 29 arrested there, 
and some think the arrest amounted to 
an orchestrated campaign by the govern- 
ment to create the impression that Host- 
os contains an element of terrorism. 
They want to create the pretext that 


there is no quiet atmosphere in which 
to study. The fight for the building has 
to be by everyone because of the re- 
pressive power of the government 
against everybody. 

Puerto Rican Activist 
Hostos Community College 
' New York 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 

How many of you ean remember the 
slogan “The Customer is Always Right?” 
Or when you paid for service and ac- 
tually received it? Have you stood in line 
at a bank lately or in a grocery line for 
half an hour to pay for the groceries you 
put in your basket in 10 minutes? Have 
you tried to return something that doesn’t 
work or doesn't fit? 

As a blue collar worker whose labor 
helps to produce all of the wealth of this 
country, I find, as a customer that, “the 
customer is never right (without a -fight)" 
and service is non-existent. 

Our system has become so dehuman- 
ized, so anti-people that we must get to- 
gether and replace it with a system to 
serve people. 

An Alienated Laborer 
Los Angeles 

. * » • 

Franchises are just another approach 
to exploiting workers. When it was de- 
signed, the idea was to steal the savings 
of the franchise purchaser if it didn’t pay 
— but to retrieve ownership if it did. 
Here, in Chicago and the suburbs, such 
operations seem to be going on regularly 
and often under the auspices of political 
administrative pressures. Buildings are 
remodeled, then condemned, or else 
leases are not renewed, etc. Huge mon- 
opolies or conglomerates end up with all 
the productive locations. 

Old Politico 
Chicago 

I was born a few years too early to be 
one of the BES cancer victims, but now 
I am being told that the milk I nursed my 
daughter with probably contained PBB, 
a fire-retardant chemical accidentally 
mixed with cattle feed in Michigan, and 
not-so-accidentally allowed to be used 
and sold by the state government and 
the chemical and feed companies. My 
daughter is healthy, but I worry for her 
future. It is vitally important to fight 
against this kind of abuse, because it is 
the very nature of the system of pro- 
duction we live under, as is the 'tremend- 
ous rate of injuries in factories, the 
sterilization-genocide of minority people 
and the poor, the Black Lung of the coal 
miners. Women’s Liberation is truly re- 
volutionary when we fight for “control 
over our own bodies!” 

Women’s Liberationist 
Detroit 

. * * * * ' 

Today, when whole people can be 
subjected to pressures of propaganda 
by the press, radio and TV, it is critical 
for people to be critically-minded. 

Social transformation or social de- 
struction, those are our only real 
choices. That’s why I continue ' to . sup- 
port News & Letters. 

Supporter 

Oregon 
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30,000 Israelis demonstrate for peace now, shake Begin regime 


Over 30,000 Israelis came together in Tel Aviv 
on April 1 to tell Begin that peace is more impor- 
tant than territory. The demonstration attracted 
one percent of all Israelis. A demonstration in the 
U.S. of the same proportions would mean the pres- 
ence of over two million people. 

Israelis came from Haifa, Jerusalem, and kib- 
butzim throughout the country, responding to a 
call “to say they prefer peace to a greater Israel.” 
“Greater Israel” refers to Begin’s insistence that 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip were really part 
of Israel in biblical times and won’t be given back 
to the Arabs who actually live there. 

The demonstration was initiated by a letter, 
put out by 300 reserve officers, which later be- 
came a petition. Over 1,000 of the 15,000 who have 
now signed the petition were officers in combat 


units in the Yom Kippur war. Many were decor- 
ated in that 1973 war, and one of the organizers, 
Yuval Neriya, was a tank commander on the Suez 
front and is one of the five to come out of that war 
alive with Israel’s highest medal. The demonstration 
wasn’t associated with any political faction and shat- 
tered any illusion that in foreign policy the Israelis 
speak as one. 

“Suddenly,” said Pzali Resheff, one of the rally 
organizers, “we found ourselves leading a kind of 
movement. We didn’t really organize it well — it 
means people in Israel feel that people have got to 
do something.” 

Many Israeli journalists are comparing the 
mood in the country to the uneasiness in the U.S. 
that led to the anti-Vietnam War movement. There 
is massive disillusionment among Israeli troops re- 
turning from Lebanon, embittered after seeing the 


effect of the saturation bombing, including the use 
of the deadly U.S.-made cluster bombs. The Israeli 
campaign killed over 1,000 civilians and left over 
200,000 homeless in southern Lebanon. 

In the wake of Sadat’s trip in November and 
the massive Israeli outpouring for him, there was 
tremendous excitement throughout the country over 
the opportunity for peace for the first time in 30 
years. It is an opportunity, said one of the rally 
speakers, “too precious to be squandered by inept 
diplomacy.” 

The arrogant reaction to the peace rally from 
one of the members of the Begin government was 
that it “smells of a putsch.” As for those who sud- 
denly fouhd themselves “leading a kind of move- 
ment,” they are planning to return — this time out- 
side of Begin’s office in Jerusalem. 


Western Europe 

Millions of West European workers participated 
in a one-day general strike on April 5, as well as 
rallies and demonstrations, in a continent-wide pro- 
test against rapidly rising unemployment, especially 
among immigrants, youth and women. . 

According to the European Trade Union Con- 
federation, this action was supported in 18 coun- 
tries by 31 trade union groups representing more 
than 40 million workers. Britain plans similar ac- 
tions on May 1. Strikes took place in Denmark, Bel- 
gium, West Germany, Greece, Spain and Italy, where 
unemployment has recently increased severely. 

Demonstrations, rallies and other actions also 
occurred in Holland, Sweden, Norway, Luxembourg, 
Austria, Switzerland and France, although labor 
bureaucrats in France were reluctant to support 
the protest for fear it would jeopardize upcoming 
negotiations with the new government. 

In spite of their public denunciation of the 
critical rate of unemployment, European unions 
have been dragging their feet, and in many cases 
refusing to challenge increased discrimination 
against women workers who face arbitrary lay-offs, 
or not even being hired at all (see Women World- 
wide, b. 9). 

Union giveaways 

The last contract signed between the UAW and 
the Detroit automakers made what seemed to be 
at the time! a very small concession to the Big Three. 
When it was over, the auto workers found that 
they were paying more for medication at the drug 
store and had to accumulate more hospital and 
doctor bills before they received a refund. 

The recent lengthy coal miners’ strike had as 


one of its objectives the improvement of the health 
and pension benefits of members and retirees. That 
the final settlement failed to obtain these objec- 
; tives can be traced to the first giveaway by the 
UAW leadership. 

Once the principle was established of giving 
back to the employers the gains that had been 
fought for and won on the Dicket lines and shop 
floors, every union negotiation session today in- 
cludes such demands from employers. The Lockheed 
strike revolved around a company demand that the 
union relinquish its hard-won seniority rights. In 
New York City, the Transit Authority demands 
give-backs to compensate for pay increases. 

The AFL construction workers have given up 
“coffee breaks” and many of the so-called “make- 
work” rules. The railroads are pushing for a re- 
duction in the size of train crews. The newspaper 
publishers, have published a booklet setting forth 
their demands for their own ' give-back program. 
In Detroit, the Newspaper Guild has been striking 
the Oakland Press for 100 days on these issues. 

PhiHipnes 

The night of April 6, the day before a sup- 
posed election in Manila, tens of thousands of Fili- 
pinos voted in their own way by honking their 
cars’ horns, banging on tin cans, shooting off fire- 
works, ringing church bells, and shouting their op- 
position to Philippine dictator Marcos’ martial law 
imposed since September, 1972. Marcos was stunned 
by the scale of the opposition movement which 
surfaced when he announced elections for an as- 
sembly over which he will have full power. Marcos 
wanted it to appear as if he were introducing some 
semblance of democracy. 

Opposition rallies drew up to 60,000 people and 
had as their candidate former Senator Benigno S. 


Aquino, who was imprisoned in 1972 and remains 
in a military stockade sentenced to death. Even 
with the farce of an election under martial law, 
after three days the government had only 10 per- 
cent of the votes to report. 

The opposition People’s Force Party, which 
only ran candidates in Manila, wasn’t even told 
about many of the voting places, and Marcos’ police 
prevented inspection at many known polling places. 
Two days after the election, 600 demonstrators, led 
by men carrying two coffins symbolizing the death 
of democracy, were arrested as Marcos ordered 
the experiment allowing “free debate” over. 

Guam 

Albert C Meierer Jr, a U.S. Department of La- 
bor official who has been investigating the exploi- 
tation of immigrant workers on Guam, described 
their condition as being “like slavery in the South 
before the Civil War.” Most of the over 5,000 im- 
migrants are Filipinos or South Koreans who have 
been routinely beaten and denied pay by their 
employers. 

They! have been forced to perform “happy la- 
bor,” i.e., without pay, for U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization officers who have forced the women 
to have sexual relations with them. Immediate and 
illegal deportation is the threat that hangs over 
anyone Who doesn’t cooperate. 

Though the island’s medieval fiefdom of the 
military, employers and immigration officials had 
been exposed by the ACLU, the FBI didn’t bother 
to conduct an investigation. One professor at the 
University of Guam, Michael CaldWell, has been 
trying td help the Asian immigrants fight back 
and has spoken out on human rights and “the little 
slave colony we run here in our own backyard.” 
He has been run off the road in his auto at night, 
and his life has been threatened over the phone. 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


USr Russia and their proxies in Afrita 


* - by John Alan 

This spring Cuba celebrated the centennial of the 
fiarragua protest. It was 100 years ago that Black 
General Antonio Maceo, a hero of Cuba’s ten-year War 
of Independence, 1868-1878, confronted Spanish General 
Martinez Campos at Barragua, to inform him that he 
did not recognize the Zanjon Peace Pact. 

This Pact was an agreement between Cuba’s land- 
owning class and imperial Spain, which offered peace 
without independence and without the emancipation of 
Cuba’s 250,000 Black slaves. To Maceo, this was an 
unacceptable, hollow, non-peace, forced upon a country 
devastated by ten years of war. Without the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, Maceo elected to continue the war. 

Although this is past history, it is a glorious page 
in the fight for freedom. But now Fidel Castro, in a 
lengthy speech commemorating the Barragua Protest, 
would l|ke us to believe that Cuba’s involvement in the 
war between Ethiopia and Somalia is the living continu- 
ation of the spirit of Maceo! According to Castro, that 
murderous war for some barren desert land in the 
Horn of Africa, is actually a struggle for freedom. 

Not only is this a travesty upon the name of An- 
tonio Maceo, it is also a shoddy attempt to conceal the 
imperialist character of that war, and to avoid any real 
-explanation of why a country as small as Cuba, with a 
chronic shortage of manpower — and completely de- 
pendent on Russia to supply its oil and buy its sugar 
crop — is able to send tens of thousands of soldiers 
and technicians to East Africa. 

Such a sacrifice cannot be based upon the concept 
that the “military socialism” of Ethiopia’s ruler, Men- 
gistu ( is revolutionary socialism, because there is no 
expression of that in the reality of the lives of the 
Ethiopian people. The fact is that Mengistu heads a 
despotic military government which is finding it diffi- 


cult to suppress the dozen nationalities within the 
borders of Ethiopia, who longed for freedom after the 
end of the long autocratic reign of Haile Selassie. 

Into the chaos of Ethiopia, world imperialism has 
entered. The Horn of Africa is a strategic piece of 
geography that dominates the confluence of the Red 
Sea and the Gulf of Aden — which is the passageway of 
tankers from the oil fields of Saudi Arabia, number one 
supplier of oil to the U. S. Russia’s military and polit- 
ical ambitions in that area have been matched by the 
military and political maneuvering of Washington. We 
are witnessing a deadly game of political musical- 
chairs, as Russia and the U.S. support first one side, 
then the other. 

In the beginning of the conflict between Ethiopia 
and Somalia, the U.S. was the main supplier of arms to 
Ethiopia, as Russia was to Somalia. These two titans of 
world imperialism — the USA’s so-called private capital- 
ism, and Russia’s state-capitalism masquerading as so- 
cialism — have- callously exploited the internal problems 
of these two desperately poor Black nations. They are 
using the Ethiopian and Somalian peoples as proxies 
in their struggle for world domination, and as it see- 
saws back and forth, they have introduced other proxies 
into the battle. Russia has involved Cuban soldiers and 
technicians; the U.S. is urging Iran and Saudi Arabia to 
become the middle agents in supplying Somalia. 

For Fidel Castro to say the struggle is a “fight for 
socialism against imperialism” does not fool the reac- 
tionary regimes in Africa who see it as a way to handle 
rebellious nationalities within their borders. To regain 
Ogaden for Ethiopia with its Somalian minority, alsw 
strengthens Mengistu against the Eritrean nationalists. 

The revolutionary position of Lenin was to aid 
national minorities in their fight for independence 
against imperialism, and not to embroil them in struggles 
that support imperialism. 


Castro has no theory of liberation. He fails to un- j 
derstand the relationship between theory and practice, j 
the dependence of one upon the other. Indeed, he warns j 
his audience against theory and reduces human libera- 
tion to the efficiency of military maneuvering. Castro 
is an example of the sad state to which so-called “Marx- 
ism,” which is not the Marxism of Karl Marx, has I 
degenerated in the minds of the state-capitalists who 
“understand” everything ... except the self-activity 
and the self-development of masses in motion and 
moving toward their own liberation. 
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Eye-witness report 


Mass European movements oppose 
racism and nuclear power threats 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

I have just read in the New York Times that Uni- 
mation, Inc. of Danbury, Conn, held an open house at 
their new Farmington Hills, Mich, office to show cus- 
tomers how smart their industrial robots have become. 

What concerns me most about that was how we 
felt when we first saw Automation being introduced in 
the auto shops over 20 years ago, and how workers re- 
volted against this man-killer. Many workers were ab- 
solutely afraid of some of these machines, but the union 
kept yelling to the workers that we had to work those 
monster machines because we could not stop progress. 

HANDCUFFED TO JOB 

I can’t ever forget when the company brought in a 
new automated machine that was so fast, a worker 
could not work it without being handcuffed to it. When 
you put material in it, the machine would cut it so 
quick you did not have time to jerk your hands out of 
the way, so the handcuff was for the machine to jerk 
your hands away. <' 

They could not get any worker to do it without the 
foreman trying. it first, so he did. After running about 
five pieces, he yelled as loud as he could for it to be 
shut off, and he rushed to the rest room. So they had 
to, take it away. I do not remember whether they ever 
brought it back again or not. 

I know that Automation has wrecked many workers’ * 
lives. There are thousands that are messed up from 
Automation and many have passed away. I went out to 
my union last week for an election, and it was so differ- 
ent from when I was in the shop that I could not see 
why they wanted us to come out. 

REPLACING WORKERS 

Now they have gone from Automation to robots. 
They say this Unimation 2000 series can weld along a 
continuous irregular path. Just the presence of a car 
body on the assembly line causes it to close in to make 
the welds as it moves by. The company president Joseph 
Engelberger said, “The human being is a magnificent 
creation and we are not going to replace him soon.” 

But the article went on, “maybe some humans will 
be replaced, since what the robots do, they tend to do 
quickly, efficiently, without deviation or complaint — 
not to mention without salary, fringe benefits or per- 
sonal problems.” 

Sure, robots will eliminate some of the work force, 
but those who remain will have to work to keep pace 
with this robot. As Karl Marx said, when capitalism 
gets to the point that it puts all of its. best science, its 
best knowledge, into improving dead labor over living 
labor, for the purpose of exploiting the living labor, it 
is creating chaos and revolt in the work place. 

Engelberger said jobs taken over by the robots tend 
to be the most repetitive, dangerous and lousy jobs that 
the younger union guy doesn’t want. What he is really 
saying is that younger workers will be much harder to 
control. They do not accept jobs at face value. 

Workers at the Ford tractor plant in Romeo, Mich, 
walked out for two weeks over a welder being harassed 
(Continued on page 6) 


by Michael Connolly ( 

The French invasion of Zaire’s Shaba prov- 
ince, May 19, by the -infamous troopers of the 
Foreign Legion, is the latest escalation in that 
former colonial ruler’s rapidly growing military 



"Never again Fascism" "Never again war" read the signs 
at April 21 march in Cologne, Germany. Nazi concentration 
camp survivors in prison garb were joined by many West 
German soldiers in uniform— despite the fact that marching 
in uniform is illegal. 

Hostos '500' takeover 

Since March 30, students, staff and community sup- 
porters at Hostos Community College of the City Uni- 
versity of New York (CUNY) have been occupying a 
large, modern building which their overcrowded college 
desperately needs. (See May News & Letters). The “500” 
building is in constant use for classes, cultural events, 
child care, eating and sleeping. Hostos, the only bilingual 
college east of Texas, is attended mainly by Latino stu- 
dents and is located in the South Bronx. 

New York, N.Y. — I was among a dozen comrades 
who occupied the main building of Hostos Community 
College, May 8, because the president and , administra- 
tion were doing nothing to support the occupation of 
the “500” building which the City promised to Hostos 
over four y eats ago. 

We took over the main building because President 
Anthony Santiago wrote a letter attacking the students 
and teachers for participating in the “500” takeover. He 
said students will not get credit and teachers will not 
be paid for having classes there. We also took it over 
because the City promised to start renovation of “500” 
once the CUNY Master Plan is acted on, which could 
take years. We want complete renovation, and we want 
it now. 

A day after the occupation of the main building, 
two rallies were held to support otir occupation which 
the majority of students support. We demanded to meet 
with the president, but instead he called in the police 
and we were arrested. While we were in the Bronx 
(Continued on page 6T 


role in Africa. Worse even than the Belgians, 
who at least are now withdrawing their para- 
troops from Zaire, the French have not been 
content with a military presence alone, but have 
proclaimed to the world their conception of all 
Zaire’s population as “animals, unfit for civiliza- 
tion.” Behind this reminder of Suez and Algeria 
twenty years ago lies not only Zaire’s vast min- 
eral wealth of copper, cobalt and uranium, but 
also France’s relationship both to U.S. imperial- 
ism’s world power politics — including French re-i 
integration into NATO — and, most critically, to 
the current situation inside France itself. 

Massive French military involvement in civil wars 
in Chad and in the Western Sahara has made “war 
news” a front page story nearly every day in Paris news- 
papers, yet even the tripling 61 French troops and huge 
increases in aerial bombing runs in Chad last month 
did not produce an outcry from the French Left. These 
escalations followed the victory of the Right in the 
March 19 French parliamentary elections, and the sub- 
sequent virtual capitulation of the Left alternative posed 
by the Socialist-Communist Party “alliance”, as they 
entered into talks with President Giscard d’Estaing. 
MAY DAY IN FRANCE 

I was in Paris the week before May Day, as part 
of a political trip to Britain, France and Germany. In 
Paris, the “post-election blues” dominated, with , the 
CP and the SP down-playing this year’s May Day dem- 
onstrations — on the tenth anniversary of 1968 — and en- 
couraging workers to take a long weekend out of town 
instead. 

But in the large African neighborhoods of Paris— 
in Belleville and in Barbes — you saw Tunisian worker- 
activists standing on the street corners, passing out 
leaflets asking “Everyone to the May Day demonstra- 
tion!” and explaining that “for us, Tunisian immigrant 
workers, May 1 comes this year at a moment when our 
country and our people are faced with difficult circum- 
stances in the wake of the savage, bloody aggression 
Jan. 26, 1978, by the Tunisian government against the 
working class and our union, the UGTT. Aggression 
which meant hundreds dead and wounded and so many 
arrests among the union leaders and workers.” 

The plain fact is that there are two different worlds 
within France, and that the enormous gulf between 
African workers and white France— even when it is the 
French Left — is precisely what Giscard is taking ad- 
vantage of when he so freely ships French troops to 
Africa. (Incredibly, the Communist Party does not sup- 
port voting rights for African workers even if they 
have lived in France all their lives!) Whether one 
looks at a plant like Renault-Flins, where more than a 
third of the workers are “immigrants”, or just at the 
transformation of Paris into a multi-lingual city where 
Arabic and Portuguese are heard,' it is clear that the 
'' (Continued on page 8) 
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Frankfurt women march to reclaim the night 


Frankfurt, W. Germany — On May Day eve — 
Walpurgisnacht, “Night of the Witches” — 3,000 
women marched through the streets of Frank- 
furt. The demonstration was to focus attention 
cn the problem of rape. We wanted to claim the 
night for ourselves. 

Our first demonstration was last May Day eve. We 
were 3,000 women, painted and masked like witches.- The 
police had forbidden the demonstration, and when we 
had it anyway, they tried to find a few women they 
could accuse. But they cannot send one woman to jail 
when 3,000 women demonstrated in a way that they 
“shouldn’t.” t 

This year the police told us again that we could not 
be painted, and that we should have ’a certain route 
through the city, and we could not be noisy. “It’s night," 
they said, “and people want to sleep," so we should walk 
silently and without masks. But what happened was \ 
that it was very loud. We all had things to make noises 
with — pots and pans, and flutes, and we were shouting 
all the time, like witches, in high and aggressive voices. 

We, walked for three hours through the city, and 
many people watched us and were astonished. We were 
handing out a leaflet that said: Women claim the night 
for themselves. It gave examples of the usual attacks 
that happen to women when they walk out at night, or 
are waiting for the train. When we passed through the 
quarter Of the prostitutes, the police expected that there- 
would be trouble, but the women waved at us and 

Repressive Iran to host IWY 

New York, N.Y.— The UN has set its next interna- 
tional women’s meeting for May, 1980, in Teheran, Iran, 
and is trying to keep the planning secret from women’s 
groups who will surely protest the site. The government 
of Iran gave half a million dollars toward the event, 
hoping to improve its image from that of a torture cham- 
ber for 100,000 political prisoners, many of whom are 
women. 

'The conference is to be a mid-way assessment of the 
Decade for Women proclaimed at the UN International 
Women’s Year conference in Mexico in 1975. Only offi- 
cial delegates will be admitted. The UN Commission on 
the Status of Women undoubtedly accepted the site of 
Iran in order to avoid the presence of feminists demand- 
ing more than governmental lip-service about women’s 
oppression. In 1975, both North and South American 
women ran an alternate conference in Mexico and inter- 
rupted plans at the official one. 

The Commission is also planning to set up a per- 
manent International Research and Training Institute 
for the Advancement of Women in Iran. It is trying to 
raise $10 million for both projects, AND is supposed to 
be aiding poor women in developing countries with the 
same fund. 

When members of the Coalition of Grassroots Wo- 
men in N.Y. learned about these plans in March, they 
attempted to attend a committee meeting and were re- 
fused, making a lie of the Commission’s claim in many 
internal documents that it is responsive to community 
and working women. Now a major preparatory meeting, 
scheduled to begin June 19 in New York, has suddenly 
been moved to Vienna! The Coalition is calling for a 
demonstration in New York that day despite the move, 
and is appealing to sisters around the world to take 
action. : 


WOMAN AS REASON 


Eleanor Marx, (Vols. One and Two) by Yvonne 
Kapp, ( New York: Pantheon Books, 1977). 

Yvonne Kapp’s biography of Eleanor Marx is an 
important contribution to the rediscovery of our history 
as women because of the life* of Eleanor Marx herself — 
a serious, active, and revolutionary womap who had 
previously been reduced to an historical footnote as the 
daughter of Karl Marx. 

As the struggle for the eight-hour day swept 
through the U.S. and Europe in the late 1880’s, Eleanor 
Marx emerged as a vibrant public speaker and union 
organizer. She constantly sought out new revolutionary 
forces, working out concretely Marx’s philosophy of 
going lower and deeper into the working class. 

She was active with the striking workers in Lon- 
don’s East End, especially encouraging the women to 
' organize and join unions. At the Silvertown Strike in 
1889, Eleanor Marx formed the first women’s branch 
of the National Union of Gasworkers and General La- 
borers, and served on its general council until 1895. 

During the same period, she worked in planning 
the Paris meeting which established the Seconcj Inter- 
national, and she served as the translator for tne Eng- 
lish, French and German delegates. She continuously 
battled the jingoism and anti-Semitism within the social- 
ist movement, insisting that revolution “will be by the 
workers, without distinction of sex or trade or 
cpuntry ...” 

However — and not by accident — Eleanor Marx, 
the thinking revolutionary, is lost in a deluge of “facts” 
without any philosophy to show their relationships. This 
results when Kapp discards Marx’s roots in Hegelian 
philosophy, claiming that Marx had “outgrown” it (p. 


greeted our demonstration. 

Some of the men we passed were aggressive toward 
us. The Frankfurter AJlgemeine Zeitung printed a hostile 
article: “Okay, women have good reason to protest 
against rape; really, it’s horrible. But why are they so 
silly, why do they paint themselves?” The man wrote 
like a well-meaning father, who knows women are 
childish. 

, Most men in the Left here in Frankfurt are “spon- 
taneists.” They accept the fact of an autonomous wo- 
men’s movement so they don’t argue about what women 
should or shouldn’t do. But on the other hand, they don’t 
give us much support 

The problem of attacks on women won’t stop after 
one demonstration. Not all women know we can fight 
against rape. We want more women to hear of what we 
are doing and to participate with us. 

— H.K. 

'With Babies and Banners' 

With Babies and Banners is a new film about the 
Women's Emergency Brigades and their crucial role in 
the 1937 Flint Sit-Down Strike against General Motors. 
The film, ipade by the Women’s Labor History Film 
Project, is a masterpiece in every way, because it brings 
out in the women’s own words their thought and ac- 
tivity, and not just in the past, but as today. 

We hear Genora Johnson tell how she refused to 
be stashed away in the strike kitchen and instead organ- 
ized on her own a children’s' picket line which received 
national publicity. Until that time, the UAW had been 
solely a man’s domain, but the wives, sisters and women 
workers who supported the strikers decided to organize 
themselves to “play as big a part as the men.” (Women 
sit-downers had been sent out of the plant in order to 
end innuendos in the press.) 

The women tell how they took food to the strikers, 
and organized picket lines and nurseries for the children 
of strikers. They also tell of the attitude of the men 
towards them at first as one of suspicion: “You couldn’t 
be too masculine, you couldn’t be too feminine, and you 
couldn’t be too intellectual — the men hated that worst 
of alL It was a damned never-never land." 

When the police began firing at unarmed strikers in 
“The Battle of Bulls Run,” Genoj-a Johnson appealed to 
the women of Flint to break through the police lines to 
protect their relatives inside. It was after this battle that 
they got the idea of an Emergency Brigade that would 
organize and be ready whenever needed. It grew to 400 
women, with chapters in Detroit and Saginaw. 

J. The women’s activity gave men a different outlook 
on the “housewife" and a different respect for women 
workers. But after the strike, the Brigades were dis- 
persed, and the women tell how it was “Thank you, 
ladies, but now the laundry is piled up and the kids need 
taking care of.” , 

The women are still fighting this attiude today. 
They see themselves as co-founders of the UAW and 
the CIO, and yet as the movie ends in Flint at the 40th 
anniversary celebration of the sit-downs, we see that it 
took a demonstration by Women’s Liberation-News and 
Letters, Flint NOW and CLUW during the all-men 
speakers program so that a woman could speak. 

This film presents the true history of the contribu- 
tion by these women of the Emergency Brigades to 
labor history and to human history. 

— Suzanne Casey 

Review of Eleanor Marx book 

110). Marxism is thus reduced to merely an economic 
doctrine, rather than a whole philosophy of liberation. 

- \ Eleanor Marx’s first activity in the East End is 

likewise reduced to an act of compassion, rather than 
an* activity flowing from an understanding of the rev- 
olutionary significance of the Match Girls’ Strike and 
the unemployed revolts. Further, Kapp argues that 
Eleanor was not a feminist, but rather a Marxist who 
^happened to be a woman, and the women workers El- 
' eanor organized were workers who happened to be 
women. 

In fact,. Eleanor Marx went to great lengths to dis- 
tinguish herself from the middle-class women’s move- 
ment, but her work was constantly with women — 
organizing the first women’s branch of the gasworkers, 
learning Yiddish in order to work with Jewish women 
immigrants, and learning Norwegian after reading Ib- 
sen’s A Doll’s House, so that she could translate his 
other works into English. 

It may be true that Eleanor Marx didn’t theoretic- 
ally single out women as a revolutionary force, but that 
can’t be used as justification for looking at our history 
today as Kapp does. Such a view ignores the fact that 
a new Women’s Liberation movement has emerged, 
whose roots were in the Left and challenged the Left’s 
male-chauvinism from the beginning. 

' Today we know that the question of Women’s Lib- 
eration can’t be put off until “after the revolution,” but 
must be dealt with now. For this reason, we in Women’s 
Liberation-News and Letters single out women as a 
revolutionary category — to show that women like 
Eleanor Marx have been, and are, revolutionary Reason 
as well as force. 

„ —Deborah Morris 
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Rally to pass ERA in Illinois 

Chicago, 111. — On April 29, 4,500 women, children 
and meii marched down State Street here, demanding 
Illinois pass the ERA. Women came from all over the 
Midwest: Michigan, downstate Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Indiana. 

In spite of the legal question of “one year Jeff’ to 
ratify the ERA, the feeling of solidarity and excite- 
ment made it clear that the Women’s Liberation move- 
ment is Kere to stay. Gray Panthers marched along with 
young mothers and babies, lesbians, college groups, and 
a Black Boy Scout marching band. We shouted: “One 
two, three, four, we need three more! Five, six, seven, 
eight, ratify in every state!” and “Out of the kitchen 
into the streets, Illinois women can’t be beat!” As we 
marched through downtown Chicago, many shoppers 
joined In. 

When we reached Daley Plaza, politicians shared 
the speaking platform with ACLU, Operation PUSH, 
women steelworkers, and feminist singers. A Latina 
spoke about the discrimination Latin women face, doing 
slave labor for slave wages. She showed that ERA is not 
just a middle-class concern. A woman in her ’40s spoke 
with passion about ERA and what it meant to be a 
housewife with four children, whom no one ever listened 
to. She spoke of how the women’s movement and the 
fight for the ERA made it possible for her to become a 
thinker as well as an activist. 

Legalisms aside, it was the multidimensionality of 
the participants that reveals that Women’s Liberation 
as a movement will not stop short of total freedom. 

— Two Participants 


Demaind passage of the ERA! Come to the nationwide 
demonstration July 9, Sunday, Washington, D.C. 

*v _ 

women- 
worldwide 

The Italian feminist movement succeeded May 18 
in getting a new abortion law passed by the Italian 
Parliament, allowing free, state : subsidized abortion for 
women 18 years" of age and older. After the first 90 1 
days of pregnancy, abortions would be allowed with 
the permission of a doctor or board of consultants. 
Under the old law, staunchly backed by the Catholic 
Church, abortion under any circumstances was consid- 
ered a major crime. , 

* * * 

In France, in a landmark case, three men were I 
sentenced to 4-6 years in prison for raping two Belgian i 
women tourists. It was the first time a rape case had ! 
been tried in the same court which tries serious crimes. : 
The fact that the women were lesbians , refuted defense j 
claims that they had consented to the acts. 

* * * j 

On April 13, demonstrations against the Nestles 

Corp. were held in New York, San Francisco and Bos- ' 
ton as part of National Infant Formula Action Day. The 
corporation’s high-pressure sales of bottled formula have i 
been linked to malnutrition and death of infants in 
many Third World countries where the necessary for- , 
mula sterilization procedures are impossible. ' ! 

* * * i 

Thirteen women are being held in South Carolina ; 
prisons for their participation in the May 1 demonstra- 
tion alt Allied General Nuclear Services in Barnwell, 
S.C., in which 285 persons were arrested. Twenty-four 
protesters have refused to post bond to call attention 
to the dangers of nuclear contamination to plant work- 
ers and area residents. 

* * * 

From correspondents: ry ; 

Nigeria — Market women in Ibadan staged a demon- > 
stratiqn to protest the police killing in April of ten 
university students in a peaceful protest against a 300 
percent fee increase. All universities have been closed 
following the shootings. 

• 

Hong Kong — On April 28, 1,000 women workers at 
Kun Tong Electronics plant staged a “go-slow,” then a 
strike and blockade of the factory when they learned 
that new-hires were receiving higher wages and fringe 
benefits than those already working at the plant. 

On April 20, over 200 women workers went on 
strike against the Yokahama Musen Co. and stopped 
production for three days because management had 
banned them from using the bathrooms during certain 
hours “because too many were leaving the assembly 
line and stopping production.” 
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Workers' deaths on job are not accidents 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

Fifty-one workers were killed in a construction 
disaster in St. Marys, W. Va. on April 27. Now the 
bureaucratic safety team will come ip to tell us how it 
happened, but nothing, is ever done about averting dis- 
asters. For instance, in this tragedy there had been 
13 inspections since 1973 where OSHA disclosed nu- 
merous Violations, both serious and non-serious. The 
last inspection was one year ago, but the subcontractor 
-and the tower being built under its supervision had 
never been inspected. 

The 51 workers who fell to their deaths were at 
the time working on scaffolding attached to concrete 
that had set only 24 hours instead of the required 72 — 
and the night before it had rained! These 51 workers 
were murdered by the company’s drive to complete the 
tower ahead of schedule. When workers are killed in 
the speed-up drive of capitalists for more and more 
profits, it is labeled an “accident.” 

One month after the miners’ strike to get more 
Safety measures, five miners were killed by poison gas 
and three more killed when the roof caved in, causing 
the first wildcat strike since the contract was “settled” 
— another example of speed-up and lack of safety for 
the sake of more and more profits. And again, just an- 
other “accident.” 

It’s been four months since grievances were filed 
in the G.M. South Gate auto plant on unsafe working 
conditions brought on by speed-up, solder grinding in 
open air, and an automatic car washer that fails to 
adequately clean auto bodies as they leave the solder 
grind booth. This solder is blown into the air by power 
tools used while working on the jobs, and we all breathe 
it every day. It has been six months since the last 
blood test, even though it is called for every three 
months. 

■ The workers that died from the tower disaster and 
mine “accidents” died instantly. The workers that 


breathe solder, weld smoke, and all fumes that are 
injurious to health die slowly. Workers say the com- 
pany wants to make sure that only a few of us live 
to retire. 

Over 15,000 workers are killed on the job each 
year, millions are hurt as their bodies are mangled in 
accidents, not to mention the hundreds of thousands 
that are hurt and killed in travel to and from work., 
Yes, for these 15,000 there will be teams sent out again 
to tell us why it happened. But we already know it’s 
the speed-up drive of capitalists for more and more 
profits — over our dead bodies. 

Transit workers win new vote 

New York, N.Y.' — Transit workers opposed to the 
contract negotiated by their union leadership went to 
court and got the ratification procedure invalidated. 
The mail ballot, controlled by the union (TWU), was 
likely to have resulted in the contract passing, when 
most of the 35,000 workers appeared to be opposed. 
Seven weeks after a strike was averted on April 1, the 
date for a new ballot with safeguards has not even 
been set. 

Some of those urging a “no” vote rallied at City 
Hall on May 18, along with other city workers whose 
contracts are being negotiated right now. One picket 
sign summed up everyone’s mood: “The banks are 
booming; the City is dooming. Don’t sell us out.” A 
speaker at the rally, referring to the New York law 
which forbids strikes’ by public employee^, said, “We 
need to do with the Taylor Law what the miners did 
with Taft-Hartley.” - 

The proposed transit contract would give a six per- 
cent raise over 21 months. The subway and bus work- 
ers have had no increase since 1975, so have suffered 
a big decrease due to inflation. One worker’s sign said 
simply: “My family and my conscience say no.” 


FROM THE AUTj^Sr^PS 
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Romeo Tractor 


Dodge Truck 


(Workers shut down Ford’s Borneo Tractor and 
Equipment plant in a wildcat strike on Thursday, May 
11. Strikers from the picket line tell their story here.) 

Romeo, Mich. — Several weldeFS went to labor rela- 
: tions angered over the constant harassment of all work- 
ers, and the singling out of one worker in particular. 
His foreman threatened to discipline him after eight 
months harassment for not sacrificing quality welding 
► to keep up with the line. 

But labor relations not only refused to lift the disci- 
i pline on the one worker, but promised to discipline the 
others more severely. That’s when they walked out, fol- 
lowed by workers from other departments. 

As for the 17 workers fired for supposedly organiz- 
ing the strike, they are people management has been 
trying to get rid of for a long time. Three weren’t even 
[ at work the day of the strike! 

‘ The harassment precipitating the strike is so bad 
that one worker overheard a foreman teaching a new 
foreman to push his workers until they can’t take any 
r more, then push them some more. 

1 When he tried to write a grievance on his foreman 
, for working, an assembly worker was told by his com- 
mitteeman “not to make trouble.” No one hears about 
, grievances once they’re written. 

Ford and Local 400 and the International want u.s 
to go back to work before discussing our demands 
i which are reinstate the 17 fired workers and stop the 
harassment. But right now, we’re doing the only thing 
we know to win. 

(Romeo Tractor workers voted to return to work on 
May 18 — Ed.) , 

t . — Romeo Tractor strikers 

GM South Gate 

South Gate, Cal. — Supervision has just invested a, 
great deal at one inspection station to insure each job 
has been checked. Pneumatic apparatus which stamps a 
mark on each auto l^ody signifying the job has been in- 
spected has been put on a front door clamp. In other 
words, the worker will be in effect “spying” on himself. 

In this same area, auto bodies filthy with dangerous 
lead solder continue to roll down the line after workers 
have persistently fought to get it cleaned up. The com- 
pany will spend money to spy on its workers making 
sure they do their job, but it refuses to invest a penny 
to clean up health and safety hazards affecting workers. 

When workers pointed out this fact, management 
quickly rose to its own defense, insisting the stamping 
device was not for spying but something to guarantee 
safety standards demanded by the state. Since there is 
so much concern for safety, workers are saying, how 
come GM and OSHA allow slow death on the line by 
killer solder? 

— South Gate worker 


Warren, Mich. — Dodge Truck workers are still talk- 
ing about Jim Staffin’s upset victory over Local 140 
Vice President Charles Williams for Local 140 President. 
People got tired of the fact that the only accomplish- 
ments made by the local officers were getting some 
fired workers back to work. Yet those who do return 
seldom get their records cleared or get full back pay. 

The United Membership slate which Williams head- 
ed had ditched current local President Paul Cooper, who 
in turn chose not to oppose Williams, but ran for Vice 
President on a new slate he formed for this election. 

Yet Local 140 members elected Cooper’s opponent, 
too, rejecting his patronizing attitude to rank-and-file 
workers. The last actions of these two top officers in- 
cluded encouraging chief stewards to write more griev- 
ances — and then agreeing with management to place 
many of those grievances on hold for 90 days. 

— Main building worker 

(Ed. Note — As we go to press word comes that 
Williams demanded a recount and now claims to have 
won by two votes, but many are questioning the honesty 
of the recount .) 

Ford Rouge 

Dearborn, Mich. — Union elections were just held 
at Dearborn Stamping Plant, and as usual, were quite a 
farce. All the candidates hung out around the cafeterias 
and drinking fountains harassing you to vote for them. 
Just try to find one of them now that May 11 is past. 

One yourig guy was written up for not having his 
safety glasses on after coming on the floor after his 
break, but nobody gets written up when you slip on a 
greasy floor carrying hot and heavy stock, or when you 
lose a finger in a press because of production pressure, 
as so many people here have. They tell you it happened 
because you weren’t doing your job right. 

— DSP worker 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — The company has begun breaking up 
jobs again and adding on work to jobs, even in depart- 
ments that were supposedly “settled.” Because we still 
do not have a local agreement, it turns out that even 
when the union has settled some 78’s after more than a 
year, it means nothing if the company changes its mind. 

They have been giving time off all over the plant to 
workers who cannot keep up with these speeded-up jobs. 
The company has just about been running free for 
almost two years, since the walkouts, as far as having to 
deal with Local 15. While the International sat on action 
by the local, and Rufus Coleman finally sold out for a 
job with the International, the company did what it 
pleased. v 

— Dept. 21 worker 


D.THE LINE 



Wildcat strike 
is answer to 
auto grievances 

by John Allison 


How many times have you seen workers speeded up’ 
How many times have you seen workers forced to work 
on an unsafe job for no other reason than that the 
foreman said, “Do it, or go home!”? How many times 
have you heard the expression, “They would never have 
gotten away with it in the old days!”? 

Older workers know what the expression refers to, 
but to younger workers it doesn’t mean a thing, be.- 
cause they see management getting away with every- 
thing they want to do. 

The truth of the matter is that Solidarity House is 
not the union at all, and young workers have got to 
learn this lesson. 

On the line is where you get it down, where you 
learn what the real union is all about, what it started 
out to be and got sidetracked. And it all has to do with 
control over our working conditions. That’s it in a nut- 
shell, but it’s a tough nut to crack. 

At the Trenton Chrysler Engine Plant wildcat 
strike, seven workers were fired, and no chief steward 
was mentioned. At the Ford Romeo wildcat strike, 
17 workers were fired, and no chief steward was 
mentioned. ■ v , 


We can see how well Ford and Chrysler manage- 
-ment work together for their own cause. The UAW 
International and locals cry foul, but they can cry until 
the towel is wringing wet and it won’t get a worker 
back on the job. Management will take all of the cry- 
ing in the world — so long as there isn’t any action. 

''How times have changed . . . and that’s why the 
rank-and-file has to fight both the company and union 
bureaucrats to stay alive. What a pity. How many times 
must workers be forced to teach management and the 
so-called leaders of the union that they will never stop 
until they gain control? 

The coal miners’ strike revealed for all to see that 
miners will never give up their right to strike. Rank 
and file auto workers have shown for all the world to 
see that they will never give up their right to strike. 

The UAW can sign all of the contracts it wants to 
sign until the pens run out. But as long as there re- 
main unsolved grievances, the next order of business is 
the wildcat strike. And we’re going to see a lot of 
business. 


Stockpiling threat at Uniroyal 

Detroit, Mich. — Since the last strike, the company 
has been stockpiling huge numbers of tires. There is 
almost as much space used for storage as for produc- 
tion here at the Detroit plant. The whole area of build- 
ings out back toward the river is huge, and some places 
have tires stacked floor-to-ceiling. Even- in production 
areas there are loads of tires stacked in different cor- 
ners. . 

There’s another way the company makes profits 
from stockpiling. Tire prices jumped over 30 percent 
just after the last strike. A first-line belted-bias tire 
used to cost $30 to $35, but now a second-line tire can- 
cost at least $45. But tires sold with the new prices 
were built under the old contract. 

At many plants, the union officers are “crying 
uncle” because of the threat of plant closings. There 
won’t be many union plants left in this country if this 
keeps up, but the International doesn’t seem to be do- 
ing much to organize the new plants. v 

Some local and International officials are even 
blaming the employees, their own members, for the 
close-downs, instead of getting after the companies. 

— Uniroyal worker, Detroit 
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EDITORIAL 


Thousands see need to mobilize for survival 


The demonstration for disarmament of over 15,000 
men, women and children outside the United Nations 
building in New York on May 27, came after a full 
month of massive demonstrations and rallies all over 
the U.S. that have united environmentalists, women’s lib- 
erationists, opponents to nuclear power and anti-war 
activists in a new and growing “mobilization for sur- 
vival.” Despite the efforts of the media to make these 
many elements appear not only unrelated to each other, 
but insignificant compared to the massive European 
anti-nuclear movement — the past one brief month in the 
U.S. has seen: 

• 6,000 demonstrate at Rocky Flats, Colo, on April 
29 to close down the plant which manufactures pluton- 
ium triggers for hydrogen bombs and does the major _ 
research for the neutron bomb. 

• The next day, 1,200 demonstrated at Barnwell, 
S.C., to protest a nuclear reprocessing plant. 

• On May 21, 12,000 filled the Hollywood Bowl in 
Los Angeles to demand an end to the arms race. 

• The next day, 300 demonstrators, singing '“We 
Shall Overcome”, were arrested climbing over the 
barbed wire fence into the Trident nuclear submarine 
base at Bangor, Wash. 

Moreover, these protests are seen as only the begin- 
ning of more massive demonstrations yet to come — from 
a June 12 sit-in at the UN, and a June 24 new occupation 
of the mammoth Seabrook, New Hampshire nuclear 
power plant, to national protests from Aug. 6 to 9 to 
ensure that none ever forget the holocaust which devas- 
tated Hiroshima and Nagasaki with U.S. atomic bombs 
33 years ago. 

A MOVEMENT OF GROWING SCOPE 

Some of the survivors of that atrocity marched with 
the demonstrators at the UN, carrying signs reading, 
“No More Hiroshimas! No More Hibakusha (victims of 
nuclear bombs)!” In the same march could be seen 
Signs identifying Kent State students. Others declared, 
“Peace is a feminist issue.” And the crowd included 
even Buddhist priests who had marched across the coun- 
try from San Francisco with Native Americans. 


i Nor is the movement for survival limited only to 
disarmament, or to nuclear concerns. It is not only that 
humanity does not trust the rulers with weapons that 
could kill us all 30 times over; or capitalism with its 
mad rush to “nuclear energy” when it does not yet have 
the slightest idea how to dispose of wastes that will 
remain toxic for 500,000 years, and when there have al- 
ready been 271 potentially lethal fires and 416 “contam- 
ination incidents” at Rocky Flats alone. It is that capi- 
talism has by now proved itself well on the way to de- 
stroying the whole environment — air, land, seas, water 
and food — as witness the PBB disaster in Michigan. No 
wonder irate citizens didn’t let Governor Milliken get 
any further than an opening remark, “I know you won’t 
believe me, but . . .” before he was drowned out as he * 
tried to convince jthem that jt was “safe” to bury PBB- 
poisoned cattle in a mass grave right next to a major 
water shelf. 

Every day come more revelations of capitalism’s 
total disregard for human life, whether that is the uran- 
ium' miners, asbestos workers, migrant farmworkers 
poisoned by insecticides, or the thousands killed and 
maimed in “industrial accidents” caused by the deadly 
conditions in factories and fields everywhere. And one 
sign of a new awareness of the need to unite with 
workers on the same side of the barricades is the prom- 
inent priority this year’s anti-Nuke demonstrators have 
given to a bill before Congress that would provide new 
jobs for workers displaced by so-called defense cutbacks. 
THE DRIVE TO DESTRUCTION 

In contrast to the swelling opposition from below to 
capitalism’s drive to destruction, we are witnessing a 
session on disarmament at the UN so farcical that even 
the bourgeois press is laughing at its futility, and one 
U.S. official predicts that all it will end with is “some 
sort of agenda . . . over the next two, three or four 
years.” But time' is running out, and against the mean- 
ingless talk at the UN, the reality lies in the continuing 
U.S. threat of the neutron bomb, Russia’s introduc- 
tion, of a new “killer satellite,” France’s rush to be gen- 
darme in Africa, China’s “prophecy” that Russia will 


start World War III, and Germany’s attempt to compete 
with the super-powers in the mad race to arm everybody. 

At the Rocky Flats protest, Daniel Ellsberg made 
some chilling revelations, including his report that not 
only had the Pentagon, during the Eisenhower and 
Kennedy Administrations, made its own secret plans for 
dropping hydrogen bombs on every major city and mili- 
tary installation in Russia, China and other Communist 
countries, and had the bombs already prepared and on 
a -ten-minute alert status; but that every President from 
Truman to Nixon had seriously considered using nuclear 
weapons; Truman and Eisenhower having discussed nu- 
clear warheads to end the Korean War, and Johnson and 
Nixon weighing their use in. Vietnam. 

It was the massive anti-Vietnam War movement.that 
finally forced an end to that horror. Nothing better 
shows the potential power and the urgent need for the 
growth of the new anti-nuclear power, anti-war move- 
ment to stop capitalism’s drive to destruction of all 
humanity, and bring forth a new world based on human 
foundations. 
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WORKERS' LIVES AND RIGHTS 

The construction accident at the cool- 
ing tower in West Virginia was one 
among hundreds produced by contrac- 
tors using speedup. This one is so fla- 
grant that it suggests manslaughter. I 
am not a lawyer. I write specifications 
for architects. But here are the ques- 
tions I think should be asked; 

Was the concrete to which anchorage 
was made to support the hanging con- 
struction platform too green to provide 
such support? Was high-early strength 
cement used to accelerate the set of the 
concrete? If not, why not? Could the 
towers have been built simultaneously 
instead of one after the other? Could 
operations have been shifted from one 
tower to the other, letting the last pour 
of concrete on the quiet one have time 
to set? True, this procedure would cost 
more money but .might it have saved 
lives? 

How many of the construction workers 
were coal miners that had been on 
strike? How many were relatives of min- 
ers? Was the contractor cashing in on 
the fact that their acute needs caused 
them to be blind to the hazardous con- 
ditions? 

Why are the newspapers pointing to 
the failure of the OSHA to make inspec- 
tions? Are they using this as a dodge 
to exonerate the contractor? OSHA is 
just a mass of paper Iregulations lacking 
real means of enforcement. Doesn’t it 
just provide AF of L business agents 
with an excuse for lack of union action? 

Alan Mather 
Detroit 

• * * * 

The new labor bill now being debated 
in Congress was ostensibly created to 
force companies to engage in collective 
bargaining with unions voted-in by the 
workers in a plant or shop. But the 
government has been passing laws for 
the last 43 years in an effort to control 
labor. The right-to-work law which now 
exists in 19 Southern and Midwest states 
was originally posed as beneficial to 
labor but it is one Of. the most glaring 
examples of anti-labor legislation. It 
is not the laws of this land that can 
make business respect the rights of 
workers. The only way we can be sure 


» 

this new labor bill will be passed with 
any meaningful substance for labor will 
be for the action of workers to make it 
so. 

Auto worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The UFW has reached an agreement 
with the grape growers for 25 cents an 
hour increase with hiring turned over 
to the growers. Giving up any union 
say-so on hiring brings to mind a crucial 
time for auto workers when the UAW, 
under Reuther’s leadership, negotiated 
for Supplementary Unemployment Bene- 
fits but gave the corporations Paragraph 
8 of the contract. This single paragraph 
gives the company complete authority 
in hiring, working conditions, line speed, 
when and how there can be a strike, 
etc. This was a major victory for GM 
in its efforts to gain control of the un- 
ion. By giving up its right to control 
hiring, the UFW is opening the door 
for the growers’ eventual control of 
their union, too. 

Auto worker 
Los Angeles 

• 

NEO-NAZISM 

The article about the eviction of the 
Nazis in southwest Detroit didn’t list 
the many organizations who picketed 
from the very first day N&L sent out 
the urgent call: West Side Mothers, 
WRO, Jewish Labor Committee, Na- 
tional Federation of the Blind, Lowndes 
County Movement, Metropolitan Com- 
munity Church, MOHR, as well as many 
left groups were on the picket lines. 
There were Black, Brown, Red and 
White, Arab and Jew. The unity of all 
these diverse elements made it possible 
for the Labor-Community-Interfaith 
Council to bring in the all-important 
dimension of organized labor. 

It is important to be concrete about 
who these forces were now that the 
Nazis have opened up again on Detroit’s 
westside. The Labor-Community-Inter- 
faith Council has allied with the Bright- 
moor businessmen’s and community or- 
ganizations. The most unexpected help 
has come from the white unemployed 
youth — the very ones the Nazis are 
trying to recruit. They started picketing 


one hour after the Nazis opened up. The 
Jewish War Veterans brought their signs 
and demonstrations went on all day and 
all night, and began again the next day. 
Local motorcycle clubs have vowed to 
drive the Nazis out with force. And they 
would have, if the city had not sent the 
police out in force to protect them. They 
wound up having to block the whole 
area off, tempers were so high to get 
the Nazis out immediately. 

Anti-Nazi Activist 
Southwest Detroit 
* * * 

Margareth Miller, the Ann Arbor les- 
bian mother, lost her appeal for custody 
of her daughter Jillian, despite the rec- 
ommendation of a court-appointed psy- 
chologist, the Friend of the court, and 
Jillian’s own preference. She will go to 
the Supreme Court even though she 
must pay the costs. When I spoke with 
her, she stressed the relationship be- 
tween the loss of homosexuals’ rights 
and the rise of Nazi movements. 

“We are not being sent to gas cham- 
bers, but all Holocausts begin small . . . I 
recently went to Lima, Ohio to hear 
Anita Bryant, and was horrified by the 
lynch-mob atmosphere of so many so- 
called Christians ... It is a tragedy that 
they can do this to me simply because 
I love a little differently and am not in 
a closet. An attack on one minority 
means that they can attack anyone.” : L 

Readers can send letters and contiHi- 
butions to Margareth Miller, c/o Shirley 
Burgoyne, 111 N. Main, Ann Arbor, MI 
48107. 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 

' * * * 

I attended a memorial meeting on the 
35th anniversary of the heroic Warsaw 
Ghetto’ Uprising where the keynote 
speaker was Irving Steinberg, a Chicago 
attorney. He hit out against a recent 
editorial in The Sentinel, a weekly that 
calls itself “Voice of Chicago Jewry,” 
which said Jews should ignore the Nazis, 
who only want publicity. 


The Nazis are not a poorly organized, 
underfinanced group looking for head- 
lines. They are closely tied to a number 
of well-financed, right-wing groups in 
this country and abroad. Recently a 
group of leather-jacketed neo-Nazi youth 
in Hamburg, Germany, passed out anti- 
Semitic literature printed in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. As Mr. Steinberg suggested, 
Jews must join with labor and minority 
groups, especially Blacks, who were the 
first to bear the brunt of Nazi terrorism 
in Marquette Park and white suprema- 
cist rallies in Oakland and San Jose. 

The meeting ended with the singing 
of a Partisan Song of the Warsaw Ghet- 
to, “Du Zolst Nit Zogen As Du Genst 
Dem Letzten Weg.” 

Jewish Marxist-Humanist 
Chicago 

• 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

'It was great to see Suzanne Casey’s 
article, “Trotskyists Limit WL to Class 
Struggle ‘Aspect’” in the last issue of 
News & Letters. She sure got their 
number! It is only after 10 years of the 
Women’s Liberation Movement that the 
Left is giving lip service to women. What 
comes through in Ms. Casey’s article is 
that the Left’s interest in us is purely 
opportunistic and has nothing to do with 
a recognition of what we bring to revo- 
lution. 

‘ Where the Trotskyists reduce us to 
an “aspect,” other groups totally ignore 
us because we don’t fit into their plan 
for revolution. As far as -I can see (and 
I have looked) News & Letters is the 
only organization that has singled out 
what is great , about the WLM. It is the 
three words you had above Ms. Casey’s 
column — “Woman as Reason.” 

Feminist 

Chicago 

* * * 

Ms. Casey’s nominally anti-Trotskyist 
polemic attacking alleged opportunism 
of Trotskyist groups regarding “women’s 
liberation” runs counter to my experi- 
ence, is un-Marxist, and perhaps even 
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revolutions: where to next? 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 
Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

EDITOR’S NOTE: We print below excerpts from a new 
Political-Philosophic Letter by Raya Dunayevskaya, writ- 
ten upon her return from her national lecture tour. The 
full Letter, which includes as Appendix her correspond- 
ence with Silvio Frondizi around his projected transla- 
tion of MARXISM AND FREEDOM, can Tie ordered from 

NEWS & LETTERS for 50 cents. 

* « * 

Of the more than two dozen talks I gave on this 
spring’s lecture tour ranging from “Gramsci’s Phil- 
osophy of Praxis vs. Eurocommunism” to “Frantz Fan- 
on, Soweto and American Black Thought”; from “Rosa 
Luxemburg and Today’s Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment,” to “Today’s Global Crisis, Marx’s CAPITAL and 
the Epigones Who Try To Truncate It” — the talk that 
produced the most probing discussions was the one' 
given at California State University on “The Latin 
American Unfinished Revolutions; Where to Next?” 
This was due to the fact that the discussions on it trans- 
formed the question, “Where To Next?”, from one of 
“programs and tactics/’ as was the case heretofore, to 
one of methodology and a philosophy, of revolution. 

In the 1960s the discussions around the New Divide 
—the Cuban Revolution— were nearly totally uncritical 
both because of the great enthusiasm over its success 
against both Batista and that goliath 90 miles from its 
shore, U.S. imperialism, and because of the hope that 
it would initiate a new age of revolutions on no less 
than a tri-continental Third World range. But the new 
question now posed was: How could it be that Cuba — 
which made its revolution by its own force and its 
own Reason which Fidel had declared to be “Humanist,” 
— was now so blatantly tailendist to Russia, globally, 
as to declare Ethiopia a “land going toward socialism” 
and oppose the Eritrean liberation struggle Fidel had 
so long championed? . . . 

One African called the Cubans “mercenaries,” and 
I strongly objected to the designation, explaining that. 


.no doubt, if I were Eritrean, I could easily sound as 
Maoist as those who declare Russia to be “Enemy No. 
1,” but that choosing the “lesser evil” ha? always 
' brought to the fore the greater evil, be it U.S. imperial- 
ism or Russian. The young man replied that, first, he 
was not Eritrean, but Ethiopian; and that a genuine 
social revolution is exactly what the liberation struggles 
within Ethiopia aimed at, as against Col. Mengistu. But, 
continued the young man, the truth is always concrete, 
and, concretely, the Cubans are not revolutionaries but 
counter-revolutionaries in Ethiopia/ 

* * * 

WHERE, IN THE 1960s and early ’70s, discussions 
in the Left centered around “Dependency Theories,” 
today discussion is- around the unfinished nature of all 
Third World revolutions . . . Today, Third Worldism is 
declared to be sheer “euphoria,” as in Gerard Chaliand’s 
Revolution in the Third World. It is by no means a 
work by some reactionary outsider, but a Left “partici- 
pant-observer” as he rightly designates himself. It is 
this that makes Chaliand’s book a serious contribution 
to the present discussion of what to do now that the 
revolutions in the Third World have remained unfin- 
ished. 

He answers unequivocally with what he calls “Guer- 
rilla Inflation: The Foco Theory as a Theory of Fail- 
ure.” He shows that, first, the only peasant and urban 
guerrillas that had any success were those that were 
social as well as national struggles, that is to say, ’class 
battles. Secondly, he now acknowledges that “the most 
important weakness is the conceptual” (p. 179) . . . 
.Unfortunately, far from drawing the “conceptual” to a 
logical conclusion as a total philosophy of liberation, 
Chaliand himself reduces it to “social and political ter- 
rain,” which is hardly more than Trotskyist parapha- 
nelia, though he rejects Trotsky’s theory of permanent 
revolution. 

„ * * * 

AS FAR BACK AS 1952, Bolivia had a national and 
social revolution, in which the Trotskyists played a 
leading role. They have learned little from their , popu- 


lar frontism, which only paved the way for retrogres- 
sion. That the failure to face that question assures the 
repetition of laying the ground for even more tragic 
failures was seen as recently as 1971, .when the new 
euphoria over Allende’s victory led them to issue the 
call for a “Single Marxist Party of the Masses” through 
merger of the Socialist, Communist and Trotskyist 
Parties ... 

(Continued on page 6) 


WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
— activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves a form of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could be heard, and the unity of worker 
and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, could 
be . worked out for our age. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the -abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or 
in its state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya 
Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy and 
Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism 
for our age internationally, as American Civilization 
on Trial concretizes it on the American scene. In 
opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist 
society, we participate in all freedom struggles 
and do not separate the mass activities of workers, 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of 
thinking. We invite you to join with us both in the 
freedom struggle? and in working out a theory of 
liberation for our age. 



f. Views 


anti-Marxist. Marxists of all stripes rec- 
ognize the primacy of the class question! 
k By implying that “male” sexism is, the 
main enemy, Casey becomes a source of 
confusion as to the problems of worker 
[ exploitation and women’s oppression. 
The bourgeoisie would very much like 
to keep the working class divided by 
sexism (and sectoralism) . . . 
j Look at the women’s conference in' 
Houston. What serious Marxist would 
cite this “ruling-class hustle” as “femin- 
ist advancement,” given the prominent 
role of the U.S. government? ... Is the 
prominence of bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois women, who maintained much 
control, an accident? Where is the pro- 
letarian content? ... I suggest that the 
charge of “opportunism” is mis-directed. 

M. E. 

New York 

JR * * . 

Editor’s Note: See Dec., 1977 N&L for 
our analysis of the IWY Conference 
where — despite the ideological battles 
that didn’t take place — the “20,000 
women who converged on Houston . . , 
created a momentum far beyond the 
Plan of Aetion devised by the. appointed 
commissioners.” • 

• 

RACISM AND THE MEDIA 

When I heard some music by a few 
of the Rock Against Racism groups, I 
couldn’t believe it. This is something 
really new. It is about the first really 
good Rock music I’ve heard in at least 
six years. When I first heard about 
R. A. R. I expected them to be well- 
meaning but corny and “Churchy,” but 
besides the great lyrics, in just sheer 
musicianship they’re an easy match for 
all the worn-out groups like the Stones, 
Bowie, Clapton, E. J„ and the rest. Why 
the radio stations aren’t playing these 
new- groups instead of the disco-trash 
must be for purely political and com- 
mercial reasons. Any D. J. should know 
good music when he hears it. 

Rock Fan 
Detroit 


In the morning session of the anti- 
Bakke conference here speakers stressed 
the significance of the successful mass 
April 15 demonstration in Washington, 
D.C. The establishment media came 
close to completely ignoring the largest 
mass protest against racism since the 
60s. Other speakers tied the struggle 
against racism here in the U.S. to gov- 
ernment and corporate support and in- 
vestment in the racist regime of South 
Africa. The afternoon sessions included 
workshops on racism in education, em- 
ployment and against women. Each 
workshop took proposals for action back 
to the general assembly and formed 
ongoing groups to work in each area. 
We agreed to support all the upcoming 
actions including demonstrations against 
S1437, and the July 9th national rally 
for the E.R.A. 

Activist 
New York 

* * * . 

The situation at Brooklyn College 
shows the dangers of racism to the stu- 
dent movement There, a group . of 
Puerto Rican students approached the 
all-white and predominantly Jewish stu- 
-dent government for funds for buses to 
attend the April 15 anti-Bakke demon- 
stration in Washington. After just hav- 
ing voted $1,000 for buses to protest 
the Nazis in Skokie, the student gov- 
ernment passed a resolution granting 
$10 to the Puerto Rican students. They 
were outraged and a fight broke out in 
the middle of the student government 
meeting. One Puerto Rican teacher was 
immediately fired for fighting. 

Since then there have been frequent 
fights between students along racial 
lines. Needless to say, this situation 
rather than the Hostos movement is 
what the bourgeois media have given 
prominent coverage. 

CUNY student 
New York 


BACK TO McCARTHYISM? 

It is chilling to see how easily we can 
slip back to the McCarthyite era. What 
has happened to Bertell Oilman is the 
proof. Prof. Oilman is a serious scholar 
who earned his doctorate from Oxford, 
has been teaching at NYU for ten years, 
and is the author of Alienation: Marx's 
Conception of Man in Capitalist Society. 
He was selected over 100 other candi- 
dates to head the political science de- 
partment of the University of Maryland 
— until Maryland’s acting governor set 
off a furor by questioning whether a 
Marxist shopld be given such a post, 
and his appointment was put in grave 
doubt. It is not an isolated incident. It 
is part of the whole move backward in 
this country, that began with trying to 
erase every gain won by the Black re- 
volt. We cannot allow it to happen. 

/ Student Protesters 
New York 

• 

PEACE NEWS 

Peace News and The Leveller are be- 
ing done in for contempt of court in 
Britain in what is a clear case of civil 
liberties vs. the heavy hand of the state 
and courts. The immediate reason for 
the charge is that both published the 
name of Colonel H. A. Johnstone (the 
anonymous ‘Colonel B’ in an official 
secrets case). They lifted a corner of 
the veil of secrecy surrounding the trial. 
Now both papers and the people who 
work on them not only face fines, but 
the Attorney General is demanding that 
his costs be paid by the defense. It 
would put an end to both. Peace News 
has been going since the 1930s; The 
Leveller, an alternative left paper, has 
been going a few years. A joint Peace 
News/Leveller Defense Fund has been 
set up, c/o 5 Caledonian Road, London 
’ Nl. And a subscription to Peace News 
would also help — only 5 pounds 50 pence 
a year to 8 Elm Ave., Nottingham, Eng. 

Dawn 

Belfast, Northern Ireland 

k • 

INTERNATIONALISM 

1 liked the way the Lead on Latin 
America last issue showed it was not a 
fight just over a treaty, but over a new 
way of life. That is the beauty of N&L. 
And you didn’t separate Latin America 


from the Caribbean as most people do. 
It is important that at Hostos, there are 
very few Haitians, and yet they felt it 
important enough to include French on 
many of their signs. New Member 

New York 

* * * 

I’d like to know why a daily paper in 
Detroit, Michigan should spend so much 
time slandering and trying to stir up 
prejudice and racist hatred against a 
small nationality nearly 600 miles away. 
Why are they so afraid of French-Can- 
adians wanting their own self-determin- 
ation? In one week, there were three 
editorials about how French-Canadians 
don’t know how to run their own affairs. 
If the Quebecers are so stupid, what are 
they afraid of? Maybe that it will link 
up with the many freedom movements 
in the United States and thus hasten the 
arrival of the long-overdue Revolution 
everywhere? Student 

Detroit 

* * * 

The series of continuous mass demon- 
strations, hunger strikes and the strong 
support of high school students after the 
slaying of Chamorro in Nicaragua is the 
clearest sign of Somoza’s coming down- 
fall. The 7,500 National Guardsmen en- 
dorsing Somoza are far outnumbered by 
the population of Managua, which is in 
total opposition to the social and politi- 
cal order. Even if the U.S. gave military 
help to Somoza’s dictatorship, concerned 
people all over the world, and especially 
in the U.S., would stand against it, this 
time with more strength than they did 
during the inhuman Vietnam war. 

Mexicano 

Chicago 


AN URGENT APPEAL 

Hugo Blanco, just recently per- 
mitted back in Peru, was among 
the first arrested when the general 
strike broke out He has been de- 
ported, along with many other pris- 
oners, to Argentina, and there is 
great fear for their safety. Tele- 
grams demanding their safe pas- 
sage to a country of their choice 
should be sent immediately to: 
President Jorge Videla, Casa Ros- 
ada, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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Blacks fight racist education 


J by John Alan 

At this time, the question is not which way the 
U.S. Supreme Court is going to “jump” when it decides 
the Bakke case, but the recognition of the fact that 
affirmative action as a method of breaking down the 
barriers of discrimination in education, for all practical 
purposes, in ay already be dead. 

The only force that can achieve viable affirmative 
action in education is the militant mass action of 
Blacks, women, Chicanos and other minorities — the 
forces that gave birth to the idea of affirmative action 
a decade ago. 

Recently, the University of California reported after 
a special study that there are less Black, Chicano and 
Asian students on the campuses now than there were 
eight years ago. They claim that this is due to the 
failure of high schools to properly prepare minority 
students to cope with academic study. 

In San Francisco, the school district has never fully 
complied with a court order to desegregate. Robert Ali- 
oto, the district superintendent of schools, has intro- 
duced a plan to redesign the district— by closing schools 
and laying off teachers. The Hunters Point schools in 
the Black ghetto, he said, can never be desegregated be- 
cause white parents would rather move out of the dis- 
trict or send their children to private schools. ' 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from page 5) 

Even now, when they blame Fidel for not having 
been critical enough of Allende’s reformism, not to men- 
tion totally tail-ending Russian Communism in Africa, 
the Trotskyists can find nothing sharper to accuse Fidel 
of than “empiricism On the question of Stalinism.” It is 
not empiricism that is the question. It is the critical de- 
terminant — the class nature, the capitalist class nature, 
of Stalinism, which is, after all, but the Russian name 
for the world phenomenon of our age: state-capitalism, 
v And it is the blindness to this reality which assures 

continued Trotskyist tailending of Communism ... 

* * * 

THE SPECIFIC TERRAIN of Latin America 
brought to my mind the development of the Argen- 
tinian revolutionary, Silvio Frondizi. On the eve of the 
first revolts from under Russian totalitarianism — the 
June, 1953 uprising in East Germany— Frondizi began a 
new type of digging into the origins of Marx’s new 
continent of thought he called a “new Humanism”. 

Frondizi wrote: “The recent publication of the 
Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 and of The 
German Ideology serves to illuminate many important 
aspects of dialectical materialism, making urgent and 
indispensable a new study of theory that would take into 
account the humanism in them and in The Holy Family, 
The Jewish Question, the introduction to the Critique 
of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, as well as the later eco- 
nomic works that, far from contradicting the philosophi- 
cal principles affirmed in the early works . . . illumin- 
ates and enriches them” 

Silvio Frondizi was a serious Marxist, an activist. In 
a land where the Left confusedly hoped after World 
War II that Peron might be an effective force against 
U.S. imperialism, Frondizi had instead, by the 1950s, 
organized a group to seriously study- dialectics and 

! print Marxist studies in Argentina. 

s * * * 

BY 1968, THE MOST tragic aspect, globally, of 
Cuba’s moving away from revolution, was Cuba’s tail-*' 
ending Stalinism in the approval of Russia’s counter- 1 
revolutionary crushing of Prague Spring, 1968 . . . It 
wasn’t only the Third World countries that remained 
cold to “socialism with a human face” in 1968. So sure 
was the revolutionary youth movement in France that 
they could “make it” (a social revolution) without any 
digging deep in order to work out a new relationship of 
theory to practice, maintaining that theory, as Cohn- 
Bendit had put it, could be picked up “en route,” that 
Czechoslovakia was left bleeding alone . . . 

What is new (in the 1970s) are the new groups that 
are appearing from the Left, who want to see with eyes 
of today the past two decades that would not separate 
the Latin American struggles from those in East Eur- 
ope, or the Black Revolution in the -U.S. from the pres- 
ent struggle in South Africa, or new class struggles in 
West Europe from the so-called “ultra-Lefts” in China, 
much less allow Women’s Liberation to be relegated to 
“the day after” the revolution. The new is that the 
struggles must be considered as a totality, and as a to- 
tality from which would emerge new beginnings. 
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Alioto argues that the money crunch and low en- 
rollment demands his plan be enacted. However, to 
place the blame for the continuation of racism on these 
factors is to ignore the subtle form of racism that has 
become fashionable in the Bay Area. 

This racism has taken up the cudgel against the 
bogyman of an alleged quota system. They say that all 
affirmative action programs are inherently a “quota” 
and that quotas are undemocratic, and would only lead 
to a system where each racial and ethnic group would 
hold jobs according to their percentage in the popula- 
tion. 

Black people in the U.S. have fought around the 
issue of education for over a hundred years; it was 
one of the battlefronts in the struggle for freedom. 
We should not forget that one of the characteristic 
elements in the lack of freedom for Black people dur- 
ing slavery was the legal denial of the right to obtain 
any education. To attempt to acquire the ability to 
read or write was considered a conspiracy against the 
system of slavery. And if one was caught in the act of 
doing so, he or skje was punished accordingly. 

It wasn’t until after the Civil War that the revo- 
lutionary idea of universal education for all became a 
popular cause in the U.S. The germ of that idea was 
manifested in the thrust of the newly-emancipated slave 
for education. In 1868 in South Carolina, a predomi- 
nantly Black constitutional assembly wrote into the 
Reconstruction constitution of that state a provision 
for a state-wide system of free public education for 
all citizens without regard to race or color. 

A hallmark of capitalism, as Karl Marx pointed 
out, is the separation between manual and mental 
labor. For centuries, an overwhelming number of Blacks 
have been relegated to doing manual labor while whites 
were supposed to be doing the thinking. If affirmative 
action had any revolutionary meaning it was the over- 
coming of this separation — and not just to place elite 
Blacks, women, Chicanos and other minority individ- 
uals in the universities. 

It is for this reason that capitalism has been so 
determined to see affirmative action dead and buried, 
and why thousands marched last month determined to 
make it a reality. \ 
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(Continued from page 1) 

for more production. They agreed to return to work 
after the union came into bargain for them, but without 
17 workers who were fired during\the strike. Workers 
came out screaming, “The union sold us out.” The union 
said the strike was not justified because it was a wild- 
cat, but any of those workers will tell you that the 
company forced them to strike, with speed-up and in- 
timidation to the breaking point, where they just could 
not take it. y 

DULL JOBS 

Engelberger says about 60 percent of the robots 
have been adapted for use in the automotive industry. 
He predicts the gradual replacement by robots of people 
in “dull” jobs through normal attrition will make auto 
plants more interesting places to work. It will eventu- 
ally lead to job enrichment for the human who directs 
the work of the robots. He said that it would also im- 
prove productivity which could lead to the creation of 
new jobs. 

This was said when they first introduced^ Automa- 
tion, that it would create more jobs. But it eliminated 
workers by the thousands, especially production workers. 
For those that were left, the machines changed their 
whole lives, and it was a more miserable life for many. 

We have already seen the results of Automation. 
This robot is not only much worse than Automation, it 
is the last step of the capitalists’ dream of replacing 
what Marx said was, in the capitalists’ view, the “refrac- 
tory hand of the laborer.” What they don’t understand 
is that they cannot eliminate that “refractory hand,” 
which is still the gravedigger of capitalism. It is the 
workers’ revolt that will end this exploitative society. 

100 protest prison torture 

E. St. Louis, 111.— Almost 10G people came 
from Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois and Ne- 
braska On April 22 to demonstrate against the 
inhuman conditions at Marion Feder’al Prison. 
We marched outside of the Court Building to protest 
Judge James Foreman’s inhuman ruling concerning the 
deadly “Control Unit” (CU). 

Foreman’s ruling did stop the use of the dreaded 
9x12 boxcar cells, but it did nothing to stop the CU 
itself, and gave prison, off icials the green light to use the 
CU to discipline and segregate prisoners who they “pre- 
dict” might cause trouble, i.e., fight for human condi- 
tions. 

Prison officials want this kind of power because 
Marion is full of political prisoners like Lorenzo Kom- 
boa Ervin (see April, 1,978 News & Letters), Raphael 
Cancel Miranda, the Puerto Rican nationalist, and Leon- 
ard Peltier of the American Indian Movement. 

The high points of the rally were the messages from 
the prisoners themselves: 

“For many years, the people of this country have 
been tricked by the lies and propaganda of the prison 
bureaucracy that federal prisons ‘were not bad places’ 
and that prisoners therein were well-treated. That is the 
fiction, but the reality is something else. The CU is the 
final and clinching evidence of government oppression 
and criminality. Ten men have died in the CU — alleged- 
ly by suicide — many others have been driven insane or 
to self-mutilation. 

“The prison officials don’t care if they kill the 
prisoner or drive him insane, as long as they control 
him. We don’t know how this will all turn out — perhaps 
even other victims will die in this infamous pit of in- 
human abuse. But this much we do know: it .is our duty 
and that of all concerned humanity to struggle to- 
gether to abolish the Control Unit. 

“In Solidarity, Lorenzo Komboa Ervin and the (H- 
Unit) Marion Brothers.” 

Host os '500' takeover report 

(Continued from page 1) 

Criminal Courthouse, about 250 comrades waited outside 
on a picket line until we were all released. 

While we took over the main building, 13 Hostos 
students went on a hunger strike in front of City Hall.v 
This ended when 1,500 CUNY students mobilized for a 
rally there on May 11 td support Hostos. (See story, 
p. 7). 

The most important thing about our struggle is its 
links to those around the City University. Other camp- 
uses are facing the same racist attacks on students, and 
our struggle is showing we can beat the administration. 
Last week police broke up a rally at Brooklyn College, 
and students are trying to prevent York College from 
closing. We are confronting the most important issues 
of the whole City University here, so our struggle 
touches the lives of all students. 

After the May 11 rally, mayor Koch and Deputy 
Mayor Badillo met with a group of Hostos students and 
agreed to sign the papers by June so, that renovation 
can start. But we want action and not more words. We 
will get the “500” building even if we get thrown out 
of Hostos, because Hostos is all of us. 

When they start renovation we will demand they 
hire Hostos students and residents from the South 
Bronx to do the work. We need the jobs, and this is our 
community. We are marching forward until victory is 
ours. ; I ‘ 

■ : j — Ponce Laspina 
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by Jim Mills 


This month, on June 17, we celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the mass spontaneous strikes by 
East German workers which exploded the myth of Rus- 
sian totalitarian invincibility. In that same spirit, char- 
acteristic of the E. European countries for the past 25 
years, 1,000 young people broke up the E. German 
government’s Celebration last October of 28 years under 
Russian state-capitalism. They chanted “Russians out” 
and “End the police state.” 

Now East Germany delineates a new international 
dimension in the resurgent youth movement. For the 
first time since World War II, East and West German 
young people are expressing a shared opposition across 
a capitalist wall to the imprisonment of dissident Rudi 
Bahro (see lead article). 

This month also marks the second anniversary of 
the June 16 Soweto revolt, when mass high school youth 
opposition to the teaching of Afrikaans forged a new 
global character for movements everywhere. In South 
Africa the relentless rebellions opposing apartheid have 
just compelled the white regime to close schools on 
June 9 to thwart plans for observances of June 16. 

A TWO-WAY ROAD 

The international dimension has now entered revo- 
lutionary struggles within all countries. Thus, in the 
U.S., Princeton University students protested that col- 
lege’s financial links to S. Africa on April 4, the tenth 
anniversary of the assassination of M. L. King, Jr. A 
Native American student speaking at the rally compared 
Vorster’s Bantustans program in S. Africa to the re- 
moval of Native Americans to the wasteland reserva- 
tions. 

Likewise, Columbia University students turned May 
Day— international workers’ day — into another protest, 
to demand that Columbia divest from businesses in 
South Africa. However, people from the coalition which 
sponsored the protest formed committees to oppose 
Columbia’s role as the third largest landlord in New 
York, its notoriously discriminatory hiring practices, 
and its plans to activate a nuclear reactor on campus. 
SOLIDARITY: REVOLUTION-AT-HOME 

Internationalism within the revolts by U.S. youth 
emerges through the Latino struggles. Even strictly 
American problems reveal the Latino dimension. Take 
the ongoing struggles in the S. Bronx and Hostos Com- 
iftunity College. (See story on this page.) 

Or Chicano teenagers in Houston who turned out to 
observe Cinco de Mayo — Mexican Independence Day— 
and the anniversary of the death of Joe Torres Campos 
at the hands of Houston policemen; before the end of 

E. Coast divestment protests 

New York, N.Y. — The rising;, protest against 
South Africa’s apartheid continue^ to show itself 
on U.S. campuses, and this spring’ it burst out at 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Events else- 
where, including at Amherst, U. of Massachu- 
setts, Princeton, Stanford, Hampshire and Colum- 
bia, helped Vassar students move from study to 
action. 

In the past five months there have been at least 
three confrontations with the Trustees who control Vas- 
sar’s $85 millioit portfolio, of which some $28 million is 
directly invested in banks and corporations which earn 
their profits in the racist South African economy. 

In February, the protesters conducted a. sit-in at a 
Trustee meeting to get their point across. In April, feel- 
ing that little or no response was developing, the stu- 
dents held a silent protest concurrent with the academic 
procession and other fanfare surrounding the inaugura- 
tion of Vassar’s new president, Virginia Smith. 

On May 13 as the Board of Trustees meeting broke 
up, the students moved in to temporarily blockade the 
meeting room doors. They demanded to know the 
Board’s decision on their request for immediate divesti- 
ture and the rationale behind it. After some scuffling, 
the Trustees “escaped” and the protest broke up as the 
students learned the matter had not even been brought 
up at the meeting. 

Growing frustration and< militance on the part of 
the student coalition will accelerate the planning this 
summer and intensify demands in the fall, despite the 
stall tactics of the trustees. 

• 

NEW YORK, N.Y. — At Columbia University’s May 
17 graduation ceremonies several hundred capped and 
gowned students and their supporters stood up and 
“walked aside” when an honorary Doctor of Laws degree 
was conferred on John D. deButts, chairman of the 
Board of A.T.&T. DeButts was being honored for his 
“devotion to the public good.” 

The action, which was accompanied by the unfurl- 
ing of banners reading “Divest^fow” from the windows 
of surrounding buildings, was the last in a year long 
series of protests against Columbia’s support of the 
South African apartheid regime. The University has 
some $80 million invested in corporations that do busi- 
ness in South Africa. 

As students and their parents began arriving, white 
armbands were handed out to anyone who wished, to 
show their support for divestment. More than 2,000 were 
made up, but a half hour before the ceremony began 
they were running out. 
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Worldwide youth revolt 

the night they had burned many stores in the area and 
battled police. The smoldering ruins of several stores 
had “Justice for Torres” etched on them. 

This internationalism developing across and within 
continents marks a new and needed outlook which is 
borne out by the formation of new groups who refuse 
to separate Third World revolutions from their own 
country’s freedom struggles. The plain truth is that the 
strongest solidarity expressed for another’s successful 
revolution is the completion of the revolution in one’s ' 
own country. 

Chicago anti-Begin protest 

Chicago, III. — Menachem Begin began his visit to 
Chicago on May 3 by restating his intent to never yield . 
an inch of occupied Arab land. He was greeted at North- 
western University (NU) Dyche Stadium by at least 500 
protesters when he came to accept an honorary Doctor 
of Law degree. 

A young woman summed up her analysis with the 
sign she carried: “Begin doesn’t make up for Butz.” 
(Arthur Butz is the NU professor whose recent book ’• 
alleged that the Nazi slaughter of six million Jews was 
a hoax.) As this woman pointed out, “The university 
handled the Butz incident 'soi badly that a lot of Jewish 
alumni withdrew their support. So it is very clear why 
the administration was so anxious to invite Begin here 
and award him an honorary degree.” 

At NU, Jewish protesters from Chutzpah and Am 
Chai also carried huge signs saying “Support the Is- 
raeli Peace Movement” and “Support the Tel Aviv 
25,000,” and shouted “Israel Yes, Palestine Yes.” 

An Iranian student chose a sign that read: “Jews 
Yes, Begin No,” while two African students captured 
the new, mood this way: “It is not a question of being 
against the Jews or for the Arabs. We are opposing all < 
reactionary regimes, whether in Israel or Saudi Arabia 
or Africa or the U.S.” ' 1 - \ 

Many tried to link the struggle in the Middle East 
with the struggle here at home. As the Chutzpah mem- 
bers left they shouted, “See you on June 25,” which is 
when the Nazis plan to invade Skokie. 

— Anti-Begin protester 

80,000 British youth say 
'no' to Nazi offensive 

by Dave Black 

London, England — As we stood in Victoria 
Park, in the East End of London on April 30, we 
could see the huge hideous effigy-heads of pro- 
Nazi National Front (NF) leaders Tyndall and 
Webster on a truck in the middle of the park, 
looking strangely bewildered in the presence of 
80,000 young supporters of “Rock Against Racism” and- 
the Anti-Nazi League. We had come to say a very loud 
“no” to the offensive of the racist right-wing, which has 
been grpWing like a cancer in Britain’s current crisis. 

This “Carnival Against the Nazis” was the most 
impressive political (and musical) event in years. Even 
the organizers were astonished at the turnout. They had 
hoped foF 20,000, and everyone agrees that at least four 
times that number crowded into Victoria Park. 

It seemed as though the majority of the crowd was 
made up of teenagers — many only 13, 14 or 15 years old 
— who covered themselves with anti-Nazi League and 
Rock Against Racism badges and took every Left news- 
paper they could find. You could see youth exchanging 
papers they had two copies of for one they didn’t have 
yet. There was a tremendous excitement in realizing that 
tens of thousands felt just as you did about racism. 

The organizers had called the Carnival in response 
to the National Front’s standing of hundreds of candi- 
dates in the local government elections taking place the 
same week. Press reports spoke of the “biggest anti- 
fascist mobilization since Cable Street.” Cable Street, in 
the East End, is where in 1936 the Jewish and working 
class communities drove Oswald Moseley’s Blackshirts 
from the streets. Today, the area has been hard hit by 
the crisis, has a large Black population, and — among the 
area’s whites — has become a notorious breeding ground 
for the NF. 

The bourgeois media have been “commemorating” 
the French May ’68 near-revolution and celebrating how 
everyone is now “older and wiser.” But the people who 
turned up for THIS event were mostly too young to 
remember 1968. Some of the Left sectarians here have 
been suggestingthat they came “just for the music.” 

If so, why did they march five miles from Trafalgar 
Square instead of taking the tube? The demonstration 
was so massive that when the head of the march reached 
Victoria Park, people were still waiting to leave Trafal- 
gar Square. 

In any case, the music itself — performed by Black 
Reggae stars Steel Pulse, plus the Clash, Tom Robinson 
Band and others — was openly and powerfully political 
music. Tom Robinson did a song called “Winter of ’79,” 
which projected an imaginary fascist takeover of Britain 
next year. “Looking at you,” Robinson told the crowd, 
“they haven’t got a chance.” You could share his optim- 
ism. And in the elections a few days later, the fascist 
vote declined greatly. j 
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Two hundred Chicano students ociupy UCLA's low 
school library and admissions offices on May 23 (above), 
protesting cuts in law school admissions for Chicanos. San 
Francisco marchers (below) marched on April 29 demanding 
reversal of the Bakke decision and supporting affirmative 
action and other minority gains. 

New CUNY rallies citywide 

New York, N.Y. — - A demonstration on May 11 
brought 1,500 students from at least six colleges of the 
City University of New York (CUNY) together for the 
first time during the current crisis in the University. 
Shouting, singing and dancing, the mainly Latino and 
Black crowd marched from Mayor Koch’s apartment 
house to City Hall to demand expansion- and a halt to 
cutbacks at all CUNY campuses. 

Before May 11, each college had been fighting sep- 
arately. On April 26, 1,000 Hostos students and support- 
ers marched through East (Spanish) Harlem to the 
Board of Higher Education and Gracie Mansion, the 
Mayor’s official residence. At the same time, 2,000 
marched in Jamaica, Queens, a Black area, to save York 
College. 

The publication of the > new CUNY Master Plan to 
build facilities for some colleges but eliminate many 
others that had been promised, helped to unite the 
schools. At the May 11 march, the Hostos contingent 
changed its slogans from “Hostos” to “CUNY,” as in 
“CUNY united will never be defeated.” 

It is clear that the newest colleges — like York and 
Hostos — opened in the Black arid Latino communities in 
response to the pressures of the 1960s, are to be further 
crippled or closed as part of the real “master plan” to 
get minority students out of the higher education sys- 
tem. The students chanted, “Education is our right” and 
“Hell no, we won’t go” — and the old anti-war slogan 
took on entirely new meaning. 

The Hostos occupation is exciting because the stu- 
dents are not only occupying but running the school in 
new and creative ways. One important feature is the 
child care center which, from the very beginning, has 
been open early in the morning ’til late at night. It has 
been fuUy equipped and staffed with volunteers, both 
women and men. (Men work in the kitchen as Well) 

This is especially needed at Hostos because 70 per- 
cent of the students are women, and students are older 
than average, many having jobs and/or families. 

Anti-Shah revolts sweep Iran 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Yesterday I spoke with 
two students who had just come from Iran and 
they told me of massive demonstrations and mass 
killings there right now. 

The students had just come from Isfahan, one of 
Iran’s larger cities, and reported on workers in the 
bazaar (central market) closing their shops and dem- 
onstrating with students and peasants. In the city of 
Qum, thousands have been killed and their bodies loaded 
onto trucks and dumped in a salt lake near the city._ 
There were other demonstrations in Teheran. The latest 
series lasted for three days. They have been so massive 
that the Shah has been forced to cancel his trip to 
Eastern Europe. * I 

This is the same Shah who came to the U.S. last 
November and was faced by an historic demonstration 
of. Iranian students in Washington, D.C. In response to 
those demonstrations he said, “My opponents are only 
outside the country and they are not even Iranians, they 
are mostly Palestinians or Blacks. They are all Marxists.” 

Since the Shah’s visit to the U-S., Iran has become 
a battleground. Hundreds of political prisoners went on 
a hunger strike on March 20, while many have been 
shot on the streets. Even The New York limes had to 
say, “Iranians would like* more revolution and less 
Shah.” 

The flame is all over. Workers, peasants, students, 
teachers, clergymen are all involved. Armed guerrillas 
are continuing their struggle. Poets and writers are do- 
ing their share to oppose the despotic rule. 

— Iranian student 
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OUR LIFE AND TIMES 


by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


New political ferment emerges from Polish worker uprisings 


5 Ever since the workers’ uprisings in June, 1976, 
that included strikes, barricading railroads, and 
burning down the Communist Party headquarters 
in Radom, there has been a resurgence of intel- 
lectual activity in Poland. 

The most well-known of the opposition groups 
is the Committee for Social Self-Defense, originally 
called the Workers’ Self-Defense Committee when 
it was formed to win the release of imprisoned 
workers after the June 1976 rebellion against food 
price increases. Since the release of all the pris- 
oners last September, the Committee has remained 
active and is now exposing cases of brutality and 
intrusions by police against anyone who openly dis- 
agrees with the state. 

Eqaally significant are the many underground 
newspapers and literary reviews that have started. 
One of the founders of Zapis, a secretly-published 


India 


Police in the town of Pantnagar in India opened 
fire on a group of workers who had gathered peace- 
fully to protest layoffs on April 14. Hundreds were 
killed as a small group approached the police, chant- 
ing “The police and the workers are brothers.” An 
exact count of the dead was impossible because the 
police burned and destroyed some of the bodies. 

Elsewhere in India, racist upper caste mobs 
have escalated their attacks on members of the 
“untouchable” caste who had dared to occupy land 
ceded to them by the government. In scenes rem- 
iniscent of the worst periods of lynchings in the 
U.S. South, “untouchables” were driven from their 
homes and beaten to death or even burned alive. 
The new. “democratic” Janata government “de- 
plores” these attacks and admits that hundreds 
have died in the year it has held power, but it does 
nothing. 

Tens of thousands of other “untouchables” 
have fled their land after persecutions, and no pre- 
cise figures exist on how many have starved to 
death. The alleged restoration of India as the 
“world’s largest democracy,” after Indira Gandhi 


literary review now over a year old, said it was 
started because the Workers’ Defense Committee 
“served as an example to everyone of the way in 
which society can defend itself against the State.” 

A workers’ newspaper, Kobotnik (The Worker), 
started as a newspaper of the Ursus factory work- 
ers who went on strike in June, 1976 and con? 
tinues with a printing of 3,000 copies per issue. 
The Committee for Social Self-Defense also leaked 
the famous “Letter of the Fourteen,” written by 
former Communist Party dignitaries, which blamed 
the Gierek regime for Poland’s economic and polit- 
ical crises and called for genuine forms of local 
control. 

A declaration called “For a Socialist Democ- 
racy,” published in January, 1978 by a group of 
workers calling themselves “A Group of Polish 
Communists,” claims the present movement started 


was defeated in last year’s elections, has solved 
none of the basic problems in India. If anything, 
the Janata Party in power has shown itself to be 
the reactionary and caste-ridden structure many had 
predicted it would be one year ago when it was 
elected. 

% 

Czechoslovakia 

This is the 10th anniversary of Prague Spring — 
that brief period in history when Alexander Dubcek 
sought to create “socialism with a human face” and 
whose efforts were crushed by Russian tanks and 
troops, The 80,000 Russian troops that remain in 
Czechoslovakia are a grim reminder that it is an 
occupied country. 

Opposition to the regime is universal but rights 
to protest are severely limited. The document “Char- 
ter 77” which started with 200- signatures now has 
over 1,000 and those who sign are punished by loss 
of their jobs. Since they must eat they subsist on 
manual employment — scholars become stokers, sur- 
geons become porters. But they live and wait. 

One foreign resident of Prague for the past 
20 years stated, “I have never heard anyone during 


with the 1970 uprising against price increases in 
food, clothing and housing, which resulted in the 
killing of many workers, the toppling of Gomulka, 
and Gierek’s coming to power. The declaration 
states: 

“Since December, 1970, a consciousness devel- 
oped that the existing social contradictions, of which 
strikes are the obvious expression, are not an iso- 
lated fact, not a ‘temporary breach between the 
Party and the masses’; but that, on the contrary, 
it constitutes the essence of the system of produc- 
tion which has been created in Poland and in other 
so-called socialist countries . . . The existing system 
of production excludes a true socialization of pow- 
er, i.e., the abolition of a state apparatus isolated 
from the rest of society. And this can be consid- 
ered one of the regime’s foundations. So the exist- 
ing system excludes all that constitutes the very 
essence of socialism . . . ” 


alT that tittte defend the existing government, nor 
heard anyone opposing the concept of a socialist 
society.” 


Nicaragua 


Since the two-week general strike in Nicaragua 
in January against the one-man rule of Anastasio 
Somoza, the movement has spread beyoqd the oppo- 
sition coalition of businesses and labor to the coun- 
try’s urban poor. There have been ongoing demon- 
strations and daily skirmishes with Somoza’s only 
sustaining force, the 7,500-man National Guard. 
Dozens of high schools and churches have been 
occupied. 

The occupations began in Masaya in late 
March and spread to the National Institute of Stu- 
dents, as Well as high schools throughout Nicara- 
gua. Students at Ramirez Goyena Institute in Mana- 
gua were Striking in sympathy with the 26-day-old 
hunger strike of Albertina Serrano de Jaen. She 
and 100 oljher hunger strikers are demanding bet- 
ter prison^ conditions for her son, Marcio, and an-, 
other guerrilla leader, Thomas Borge, who have 
been in solitary confinement for the last 20 months. 


Mass European movements oppose racism and nuclear power threats 


' (Continued from page 1) 

national question is not simply one of French foreign 
policy, but one that demands new revolutionary rela- 
tionships within France today. 

A beginning in this direction might be seen in the 
French Women’s Liberation Movement, where an in- 
dependent, non-party magazine like Des Femmes en 
mouvement, has achieved a circulation of 200,000, and 
does not divide the activity and ideas of women on 
freedom, but includes in its pages articles by “immi- 
grants” as well as “French”. 

ANTI-NAZI FIGHT IN BRITAIN 

In Britain, too, the question of old colonial rela- 
tions and not-so-old neo-colonial ones has been brought 
home to the “mother country” in 1978. In the severity 
of the British economic crisis, with more than a million 
and a half unemployed, the question of racialism against 
West Indian and Asian workers — and the movement 
against that racialism — have suddenly become the ex- 
plosive issues of life. On the Right, there is Conservative 
Party leader Thatcher demanding that the “immigration 
flood” be stopped, and threatening to make racialism the 
center of the next election campaign. And there is the 
neo-Nazi National Front, whb have attempted to create a 
mass basis f$r fascism out of the current crisis, by run- 
ning candidates for the elections and by gang attacks on 
Asians and West Indians. 

Throughout the month of April, a series of marches 
and festivals against the Nazis by “Rock Against Racism” 
and the Anti-Nazi League brought out thousands. All 
culminated in the giant march and rally April 30, when 
the turnout of 80,000, mostlyAeenagers, Black and white, 
stunned even rally organizers and showed that British 
youth were not seeing the expulsion of Black Britain 
as the solution to the very real problems of joblessness. 
(See demonstration report, p. 7.) 

In the council elections that next week, the Na- 
tional Front’s vote dropped sharply. But, in vicious 
desperation, their gangs murdered a 25-year-old Bangla- 
deshi factory worker, and shot and wounded two youngs 
West Indians. New demonstrations have been called to 
protest the killings, and Black groups are organizing 
neighborhood protection. 

The depth of the Black dimension in Britain today 
has taken the measure of all — and has meant, for activ- 
ists in the Black community with whom I talked, and 
for some white supporters, a new interest in the relation 
of national consciousness to internationalism, as well as 
an impatience for the N&L publication of Frantz Fanon, 


Soweto and American Black Thought, and a dialogue 
with its U.S. Black activist-authors. 

GERMANY: DIVERSE, VITAL MOVEMENT 

No such Black dimension is present in Germany. 
Yet here, too, there is a persistence of revolt in all 
areas of activity. 

• There are demonstrations nearly every week 
against nuclear power plants and nuclear weapons, and 
it seems that you can’t walk down a single street with- 
out seeing stickers saying “Atomkraft — Neim Danke!” 
(Atomic Power — No Thanks!) on cars or in windows. 

• In every city and many small towns, the Wom- 
en’s Liberation movement has set up centers 'and book- 
stores, and has genuinely involved both working women 
and students in activity together on everything from 
abolishing sex-segregated job classifications to legaliz- 
ing abortion. 

• In the factories, where the Socialist Party-affili- 
ated unions try, as in Britain, to restrict all activity to 
support of the present government, new strikes have 
broken out anyway, especially among metalworkers and 
in the printing industry. 

• And where fascism has dared to openly appear 
again, with neo-Nazi meetings and night spray-paint- 
ings, they have been met with demonstrations often 
ten or twenty times larger than the Nazis, as in Cologne 
on April 22, when 30,000 marched, including concen- 
tration camp survivors and — illegally — West German 
soldiers in uniform, under the slogan, “Never Again 
Fascism, Never Again War!” 

It is precisely because the West German movement 
remains so vital, so independent of all parties’ control, 
that the Schmidt regime has pursued “Berufsverbot” 
(job blacklisting) and press censorship with such mal- 
icious vigor, under the guise of fighting the “terrorism 
of the R.A.F.” As opposed to the situation in France, 
in West Germany the majority of the Left has no illu- 
sions about the “socialist” nature of Russia or China. 
Nearly one-third of all Germans live under a one-party 
East German government that claims to be “socialist”, 
yet from which millions of workers and students have 
fled since the 1953 revolt, many over the walk 

It is nearly impossible to describe that monument 
to state-eapitalist totalitarianism. You stand in the Kreuz- 
berg working class section of West Berlin, and look 
across the space of a city block to a similar row of 
apartment houses in East Berlin. In between stand two 
high concrete walls, rows of electrified barbed wire, 
ground planted with land mines, dogs, and — every 50 


yards or so — a guard box with “Vopos” armed with 
submachine guns. Here you are face to face With what 
the Communists call “socialism”, and what the Trotsky- 
ists term “a workers’ state, though deformed.” - 

The growing Left opposition inside East Germany, 
and the arrest and exile of so many revolutionary in- 
tellectuals in the past year has led to much activity 
and discussion in the West German Left as well. The 
campaign to free Rudolph Bahro, imprisoned “system- 
critic” and author of The Alternative: Contribution to 
a Critique of Socialism as it Actually Exists, has in- 
volved tens of thousands in demonstrations, solidarity 
meetings and petition drives. 

All across Europe, a big word now is “reassess- 
ment”, not only in Germany, but in France and Britain 
as well. In Britain, the Labor left says that a reassess- 
ment is needed in the wake of the loss of the strikes 
at Grunwicks and the firemen. And in France, every- 
one from the CP to the SP to the Trotskyist organiza- 
tions are “reassess-ing” after the election defeat. But 
the question is; what do you mean by reassessment? Is 
it limited to the “tactical” questions of your party? 
Or does it mean an attempt to re-establish a continuity 
with Marx— not for Marx’s sake— but because without 
that method, that very concrete dialectic, we will never 
have the necessary preparation for revolution-to-be. 

TheSe are the central questions to which we re- 
turned in conversations everywhere. Far from being 
“abstract”, they arose out of, and led back to, the 
critical issues of the relation to the Women’s Libera- 
tion movement and the Black dimension, as those move- 
ments have illuminated the shallowness of today’s revo- 
lutionists. Again and, again as I was asked to speak on 
the selectivity of the American miners’ strike, in the 
discussion that followed I was asked more of the 
history of Marxist-Humanism as it emerged both from 
the struggles of miners and autoworkers and from a 
“reassessment” of Marxism that began with Marx’s 
1844 Essays and Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks. 

The challenge exists for all of us, on both sides of 
the ocean, to listen, to the new voices in revolt, and to 
help to create from that movement, a philosophy of 
human liberation for today. The fact that Philosophy 
and Revolution will appear next year in German and in 
French is an opportunity to take up that challenge, and 
together to see to it that this nightmare world, exuding 
fascism ; and neutron bombs, is forever ended, and a 
new, fully human history is finally begun. 


Draft Perspectives — 1978-1979 


Introduction*. Suddenly, U.S. imperialism has "a China card" 


As, the 1970s draw to a close, new revolu- 
tionary beginnings are emerging, be it in Soweto, 
or the South Bronx, Women's Liberation, or youth ^ 
in anti-racialism and anti-nuclear demonstrations 
throughout Europe as well as the U.S. These new 
beginnings, though they are the sheerest of be- 
ginnings, are forcing the Big Powers, China in- 
cluded, to undertake all sorts of desperate meas- 
ures in search of global re-alignments to assure 
I single mastery of the world by "One," be it either 
r of the two nuclear giants. United States and 
Russia, or by . . . 

Thus, from the banquet hall in Peking, on 
May 22, came the soft-spoken, yet rashly boom- 
ing voice of President Carter's super-hawk. Na- 
tional Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski: "We 
share China's resolve to resist the efforts of any 
nation to establish global or regional hegemony 
. . China and the U.S. oppose others who seek a 
monolithic world. We are confident that Sino- 
American cooperation is not only in our mutual 
interest, but is in keeping with the thrust of 
history. Neither of us dispatches international 
marauders who masquerade as non-aligned to 
advance big power ambitions in Africa . . ." 

As if anvone could possibly fail to spell out 
"others" as Russia and Cuba, China's Foreign 
Minister, Huang Hua, flew first to the. U.S. and 
then to Zaire to stretch China's designation of 
Russia as its "Enemy No. 1 " to that of the 
"World's Enemy No. 1." Here, Huang Hua ad- 
dressed that most hypocritical world confab, the 
UN — nuclearly armed to the stratosphere, but 
talking itself deaf and dumb about disarmament. 
There, he embraced the murderer of Lumumba, 
Mobutu. The flight to Zaire was timed for the 
opening of "the West's" meetinq in Paris to 
approve France's acting as the world's policeman 
for the latest stage of neo-colonialism. 

The daily press is too busy showing off its 
"know-how" about shifting alobal alliances, and 
how much of the sudden chilly wind reminiscent 
of Cold War days has been let loose for "home 
politics" because Carter's popularity is going 
down, as if what is involved is campaign-type 
oolitics of Carter vs. Reagan vs. Ford. The truth 
has nothing to do with that kind of "politics." 
The home front is at stake, but what is at stake 
on the home front is not Cold War politics, or 
j detente. What is at stake is the deep economic 
crisis, the recession that refuses to go away. It 


is a home front present in each of the countries. 
Neither Russia nor the U.S. can get out of this 
global economic crisis, whether, internationally. 
Cold War politics is unleashed or modified to 
detente. It remains primary for each. 

In last year's Draft Perspectives, as we 
examined the global economic crisis along with 
that most horrifying of all weapons — the N-bomb 
which kills humans but leaves property intact — 
we called the thesis, "Time Is Running Out." 
None, however, thought it would come so soon, 
that, is to say, just when Carter stopped "the* 
production" of neutron bombs, and just when he 
set out "to clarify" (i.e., "to modify") his Na- 
tional Security Hawk's views of "the. China card," 
which actually meant to canonize that global 
reshuffling of alliances. 

Although not until the actual day of shooting 
begins do rulers close all doors^— Carter could, 
after all, unite as easily with Russia against 
China as with China against Russia — still, as 
Commander-in-Chief, he indulged in such sabre- 
rattling at Annapolis, June 7, that he made even 
the announcement of a possible Salt II agreement 
sound like , nothing so much as a new phase of 
Cold War. Just as the 1962 missile crisis with 
Russia over Cuba permitted Kennedy to start 
talking all over 4igarn about detente with Russia, 
so the combination of "the China card" and 
possession of the N-bomb permits Carter to talk 
of "possible" Salt II agreement without any fear 
of being accused of being "soft on Communism." 

When Kennedy and Khrushchev were "eye- 
• ball to eyeball" in nuclearly-armed ships of con- 
frontation, who could pdssibly have mistaken 
detente for "appeasement"? And when all is said 
and done now, who can doubt that Pax Americana 
still rules the roost? The ground is cleared for 
possible U.S. adventures in confrontation with 
Russia in the Horn of Africa. What, after all, 
concerns Carter in Africa is the oil route from the 
Middle East to the whole of "the West" as well 
as Japan. It is the Middle East that remains the 
hotspot both "in itself" and as it could set off 
nothing short of a world holocaust. 

Ever since the 1973 Arab-lsraeli War, when 
Saudi Arabia began to use oil as a political wea- 
pon as well as quadrupling oil prices, West Europe 
as well as Japan began to move away from the 
U.S.'s "leadership." Once not only the Nixon- 
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Kissinger policy — of everything from outright 
military threats against the oil kingdoms to shuttle 
diplomacy — came to a standstill, but Sadat's 
spectacular trip to Jerusalem likewise got no- 
where, Carter embarked upon his own twofold 
spectacular: (1) to tell Congress that Israel's arms 
deal would depend on his being given an arms 
deal with Saudi Arabia and Egypt; and (2) to 
send Brzezinski to get that "China card" by 
revealing some secrets the American people still 
do not know. Not that China, which had been 
rolling out the red carpet for Nixon ever since 
1971, needed much persuasion, but Science — 
with a capital "S" befitting the N-bomb age — 
sounded especially inviting to technologically- ; 
bent post-Mao China, 

And thus, U.S. imperialism — besides now 
having not one, but two imperialist outposts in 
the Middle East-^-has also "a China card"! All 
the more imperative d6es it- become for us not 
only to say a loud "No!" to U.S. capitalist 
imperialism as well as to other state-capitalist 
adventurers, no matter how effective their charade 
as "Communists" continues, but theroetically to 
prepare to transform the totality of the world's 
myriad crises into social revolution'. 

f 

That cannot b.e done by fiat or by the "van- 
guard party," much less by just standing aside 
to wait for "the right moment" when objective 
and subjective meet, to become the pre-revolu- 
tionary situation. A serious beginning must be 
made with daily activities that, however, do not 
limit our vision to this year's Perspectives but 
consider that year in the context of the decade of 
the 1970s rather than limited to the high-point, 
1968, as if the theoretic void did not help that 
high-point to abort. 


New Beginnings that Determine the End • 



I. The Movement from Practice and 
' the Questions It Raises 

The capitalists have every right to continue 
with their nightmare fear about the return of 
1968. Revolutionaries cannot indulge in the 1968 
euphoria of near-revolutions flowering into out- 
right social revolutions without a theory of revo- 
lution. It is true that 1968 was the high point of 
the 1960s and "everything seemed possible," 
especially when not only students but 10 million 
workers went on general strike in Paris. It is not 
true that any revolution has ever fully succeeded 
that was not grounded in a philosophy of libera- 
tion. ' 

1978 is the tenth anniversary of a year 
which shook up the entire world — from DeGaulle's 
France to Nixon's USA; from Mao's China to 
Latin America; and from East Europe, especially 
Czechoslovakia, to Africa. It ended in outright 
counter-revolution — with Russia's invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, and with the near-revolution in 
France, aborted without DeGaulle having to fire 
a single shot. The point is that revolutions abort 
not only because of the might of the rulers, but 
because the rebels themselves are not armed with 
a total philosophy that could have become the 
unifying force for the proletariat and the student 
youth, for the Women's Liberationists and the 
African Revolutions. 

The 1970s may not be as activist as were 
the 1960s, but they certainly have raised nfew 
fundamental problems, whether that be the blue- 
collar blues at the point of production, or the 
need for a different philosophy of life; whether 
that be the struggle against the newest production 


robot — Unimation which only needs to be 

programmed and not retooled, or the need of 
unity between Soweto and the South Bronx. It is 
for this reason that the jumping off point for the 
decade 1968-78 is not so much France, 1968, 
as the USA, 1968, that is to say, the Kerner 
Report which liad been forced by the 1967 Black 
uprising to admit that the U.S. was two nations, 
"separate and unequal." That had more relevance 
for the decade of the 1970s because it brings us 
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straight back to the economic base where there 
never was a boom and it is exactly there — the 
Black ghettos — where there is now a new Black 
consciousness, not just as "nationalism" but as 
class and social and world-wide. This is not be- 
cause we sdy so, but because Soweto showed 
that to be so. 

1970 

It is necessary to begin at the beginning — 
the new dualities 1970 brought forth, with Nixon's 
extension of the Vietnam War into Cambodia 
and bringing that war home by shooting down 
the student anti-Vietnam war demonstrators in 
Kent, Ohio, and Jackson, Miss. It mobilized the 
anti-war resisters. Not only the youth, but the 
old, the Blacks and the Women's Liberationists, 
East, West, North and South, gathered in the 
most massive demonstration ever; one-half million 
soon descended upon Washington, D.C. It meant 
that there was no way for Nixon to get off the hot- 
seat except that the two state-capitalist powers 
calling themselves Communist — Russia and 
China — came to Nixon's aid and forced Vietnam 
to accept peace on Nixon's terms! 

Internationally, too, there was no respite, in 
either the massive anti-war movement or in the 
workers' strikes. In Great Britain, for example, 
600,000 came out against the Industrial Relations 
Act. 1970 also saw the Social Democrat Allende 
win the Presidency of Chile. Even .in the totali- 
tarian countries, there was the massive 1970 
shipyard workers' strikes in Gdansk and Szczecin 
in Poland. 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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1971 


Neither Nixon's tilting to Pakistan nor Mao's 
embrace of it could stop Bangladesh's freedom 
revolts. Not even the startling reversal of U.S. 
policy on China in 1971 and Mao's rolling out the 
red carpet for the state visit by Nixon could 
change the .direction of the mass movement of 
opposition. 

. 1971 saw the unabating Black Revolts.. 

When in San Quentin the Soledad Brother George 
Jackson was shot down and the authorities tried 
to railroad Angela Davis, who had led the dem- 
onstrations for the Soledad Brothers, to jail, the 
mass pressure stopped them in their tracks. 

1972-3 

Nixon's scorched earth policy and the 
mining of Haiphong Harbor — as well as his 
plunge into state-capitalism and Dr. Strangelove 
Kissinger's threats against the oil kingdoms for 
using oil as a political weapon while quadrupling 
oil prices — t only intensified mass unrest in this 
cguntry in 1972-73. New forces of revolution 
kept appearing, as could be seen from the Indian 
occupation of Wounded Knee, on the one hand, 
and the wildcats of Chrysler workers, especially 
Black workers, on the Other. That not only were 
the conditions of labor opposed bgt so was the 
whole capital/labor relationship, was seen from 
the occupation of the plants. 

1974-75 

The greatest year of the 1970s was, of 
course, 1 974- J 975, with the Portuguese Revolu- 
tion. First, it- developed simultaneously with the 
African Revolutions in Guinea-Bissau, Mozam- 
bique, and Angola. 

In overthrowing fascism which had ruled 
Portugal for a whole half-century, it’showed that 
it was not just the abolition of the old, but the 
creative unfoldment of new social relations: Thus, 
a multiplicity of new forms of the masses as 
rulers sprung up: from occupation of factories 
and creation of Workers' Councils; Peasants' 
Commissions and occupation of the land; Tenants' 
Councils and Women's Liberation groups; to chal- 
lenging the vanguardist party-form of organiza- 
tion with the totally new concept of apartidarismo, 
non-pa rtyism. 

In this it disclosed how far beyond the 
Russian Revolution it had gone though it had 
only reached the February, 1917, hot the No- 
vember, 1917 full proletarian revolution. 

So deep was the revolution in both industry 
and agriculture in Portugal that when the coun- 
ter-revolutionary military coup in November, 1975 
took place, it could not totally reverse the achieve- 
ments of these first stages of revolution. Despite 
all the pressure of the Big Powers — U.S. imperi- 
alism and NATO, not to mention tailending also 
by Mao's China — and despite its native Social 
Democratic leader. Prime Minister Soares, who 
had been working hand in glove with NATO via 
West Germany's Helmut Schmidt, the workers' 
power in the trade unions has not been wholly 
dislodged any more than the peasant power on 
the land. With all the return of the land to the 
absentee landlords and factories to the multi- 
nationals, they could neither crush the revolution 
in toto, nor re-establish^ all the old relations. 
Unrest, strikes, new forms of organization are 
springing up * By no means has the last word yet 
been spoken. 

The myriad economic crisfes are holding all 
in its grip, but none of it has stopped the forms of 
revolt. 1975 saw civil war in Lebanon and could 
have become the jumping off point for genuine 
social revolutions in the Middle East had the 
P.L.O. not so concentrated on Israel as the "only 
enemy" that it diverted that civil war, welcomed 
the Svrian Army as if that were revolutionary only 
thereby to witness the most bloody counter-revo- 
lution by the right wing Lebanese Christian 
fascists. 


1976 

By 1976 a totally new page of revolt had 
begun in that most, apartheid land, white, fascist 
South Africa. Soweto was not only a great, new. 


*See Workers' Power, May 1, 1978 for a report 
on the founding Congress of the United Workers' 
Organization (OUT), supported by the Proletarian 
Revolutionary Party (PRP),-the Popular Socialist 
Front, and BASE. A full report is also carried in 
the April 15, 1978 issue of the Portuguese paper, 
Pagina Um. 
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very young uprising, but it was followed by a 
general strike as well as a total reorganization of 
thought — Black Consciousness not only for 
South Africa, but globally, beginning with Frantz 
Fanon as world revolutionary. Not far off was 
American Black Thought reaching for what Marx 
called "a new Humanism," Thus our new "pam- 
phlet — Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American 
Black Thought — not only starts a new stage for 
our development, but is so objective as to signal 
,a new unity of objective and subjective as the 
1 970s close and new beginnings emerge. But first, 
let us look at the objective^ situation. 
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II. State-Capitalism of the 1970s 

So decrepit had capitalism become by the 
1970s that, far from the never-ending talk of 
growth, growth, growth, all capitalists could think 
of to stop the galloping inflation was zero 
"growth." What was worse still was the revela- 
tion of the Vietnam War, that the U.S. was no* / 
only Hie most savagely imperialistic country, but 
the one where, for the first time ever, there was 
a recession during an ^ngoing war, so much so 
that even the merchants of death complained of 
a decline in the rate of profit! 

For revolutionaries to mistake the "arms 
economy," permanent or otherwise, as if it were 
equivalent to the booms of capital expansion — ^ 
accumulation of such ever greater masses of un- 
paid labor as to counteract the decline in the 
rote of profit — is, ot one and the some time, to 
blind oneself to the totality of the crisis, the 


actual Structural changes of capitalist production 
in its dleath agony, and, what is far worse, fail to 
see thei new forms of revolt, like the unorganized*, 
the new generation of revolutionaries, and the 
ever deeper layers of the proletariat fighting 
automation at its ultimate point of unimation. 

The new in state-capitalism was, precisely, 
that even in the most affluent private economy, 
Nixon hod to embark on state intervention — wage 
and price controls, especially the former, which 
is exactly the most characteristic feature of state- 
capitafjsm. With it come his attempt to stop the 
collapse of the, international monetary system by 
devaluing the / dollar and letting it float. This was 
so not! because there wasn't enough gold, as 
DeGoulle thought, but because there wasn't 
enough production — not of destructive arms — 
but expanded production that me&ns ever greater 
accumulation of unpaid hours of labor. 

A$ we said in the 1 972-73 Perspectives: 
"Nixon, the great believer in, planner and prac- 
titioner of shock treatment, brought 1971 to an 
end wi#h. on the one hand, the finalization of the 
trip to! Peking, without the consultation either 
with Congress or with his international allies, 
and, on the other hand, announcing. Emperor- 
like. a ;90-dav freeze of wages and prices, espe- 
cially wages." 

Just as, today, Carter is sabre-rattling while 
talking! of detente and peace; so Nixon's forked 
tongue iwas nowhere more evident than when he 
threatened that if Congress failed to approve the 
extra Millions for nuclear weaponry he would 
oDpose the SALT agreement. That was, we said, 
"proof of only one thing: for Nixon, words have 
truly ahd fully lost all meaning. After all, he of 
the forked-tongue is the one who ordered the 
holocaust against Vietnam at the very moment 
he pontificated about a 'generation of peace.' " 

By 1973 Nixon had devalued the dollar and 
we arrived at the floating exchange-rate system. 
No matter ho\^ the European, big capitalists liked 
it, and! U.S. capitalists decried what they called 
the "crap shooting mentality of the market," the 
truth is that Europe, too, came to a standstill in 
growth that was worse than the American. Because 
1973 was also the year of the Arab-lsraeli war 
and the quadrupling of oil prices, it looked os' 
if • — so the capi ta I i st 1 deologues tried to make us 
think — «• the economic crisis was all due to that 
quadrupling of oil prices. It certainly didn't help 
Big Capital come out of the crisis. But the truth is 
that . state-capita I ism in the 1970s had reached 
the stage of zero growth, of stagnation. That is 
to spy, production hardly kept up with the growth 
of the population. v 

Nixpn's ^gloating about the U.S. economy's 
reaching the trillion dollar mark hardly overawed 
world capitalism, considering the double-digit in- 
flation! and the fifth international money crisis 1 
in three years, with the dolla'r becoming the down- 
'Tiill champion. Nixonomics did not solve the 
economic crisis which, by 1 974-75, became world- 
wide. ,1'J. 

First and foremost was, of course, the never- 
ending! unemployment, which in the U.S. is no- 
where more ominous than among Black youth. 
It is there, too, that ever new forms of revolt 
appear. This summer is sure to be a long, hot one, 
even cis last summer New York decided to cele- 
brate "Christmas ip July." What is staring the 
Carter! Administration in the face is this unem- 
ployment which, though the inflation is no longer 
doublei-digit, is nevertheless producing the on- 
slaught of the capitalists bent on turning the clock 
bock on what little the unions have gained. Capital 
was under the illusion that it could also get labor 
on its ^ide when Arnold Miller was willing to im- 
pose b still newer dOuble-cross on the miners. 

The militancy of the miners, however, was 
even more creative as it turned not only against 
management and the government, but also 
against its own labor bureaucracy. Thereby 
it opened a still newer stage of revolt. What was 
characteristic of this mass of labor unrest was 
not only that a halfway better contract was won, 
but that the rank and file gave notice that it had 
no intention whatever of giving up its right to 
(Continued on Page 11) 


Second Class Postage Paid at Detroit. Michigan 


*For the sweep of the unorganized working wom- 
en, especially, who have been organizing them- 
selves — from cannery workers to publishing 
house employees, from domestic workers to farm 
workers, from the offices to the hospitals — see 
Winking Women For Freedom, published by 
Women's Liberation — News & Letters. 



Union leaders 
encourage 
strikebreaking 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

I have just read an article in the Detroit Free Press 
which said that “strikes and picket lines have lost 
sanctity amid curbs and indifference.” It pointed out 
very well what a strike and a picket line meant to 
workers in the late ’30s and ’40s, but it did not mention 
wildcats, which were as important as official strikes. 

In the ’30s and ’40s, respect for a picket line was 
a holy obligation among trade unionists. Even those 
who had not yet joined the union respected a picket 
line, sometimes not so much out of brotherhood and 
sisterhood but out of fear of the consequences. 

Not so today. That kind of spirit and feeling is 
gone. No one hears brotherhood or sisterhood men- 
tioned today. It was not only the calling of people by 
that name, but the feeling of human relationship one 
got out of saying it. 

There are many things that have happened to 
change this kind of 'unionism. First, the union leaders 
themselves went to fighting the workers who caused 
strikes. They came down harder on those who were 
responsible for wildcat strikes than the company in 
many instances, have workers whom they were afraid of 
disciplined and fired. The labor leaders began to call 
these workers supermilitant, and gave the companies 
more power to deal with them. 

In the early days, trade unionists felt they would 
i be taking food from another’s mouth if they crossed a 
picket line. Today those workers that cross picket lines 
do not worry about being called a fink— they yell that 
they have mouths to feed and bills to pay. 

Pat Greathouse, one of the UAW vice-presidents, 
said we are so damned fragmented sometimes that 
there is a lack of cooperation between unions at various 
levels. He blamed it on new labor laws, restrictive 
court injunctions, and the advent of the no-strike clause 
in union cotracts. But what Greathouse did not say was 
! that some workers and some labor leaders fought like 
hell against the union voting to accept the no-strike 
clause into their contracts. 

For some reason, the strikebreakers who had been 
hired in may not hesitate at all to cross a picket line, 
saying that the union is no good anyway. In the late 
’30s and ’40s, an auto worker had to wait one month 
before joining the union, but they got the same pro- 
tection as old unionists. Today he or she has to sign up 
to join before being hired, but then the steward or 
committeeman cannot say a word for the worker for 
90 days. Theft these labor leaders can’t see what is 
wrong with workers today. 

Irving Bluestone, another vice-president of the 
UAW, thinks the answer seems to lie in a gap in com- 
mitment. There was a keener sense of solidarity in 
the ’30s and ’40s, but Bluestone was in school in the 
’30s. The late Walter Reuther began to recruit college 
students for the UAW staff instead of using workers 
from the plants. These college students did not know 
a thing about labor struggles. 

(Continued on Page 5) 




From anti-nuclear to shop floor, 
youth revolts shake up capitalism 



Nationwide protests, like this one in New York, erupted 
following Supreme Court decision upholding the Bakke 
case against affirmative action. 


by Jim Mills and Peter Wermuth 

In one single week this June, the world was 
witness to an outpouring of demonstrations that 
revealed the seriousness, variety and mass char- 
acter of today’s youth activity. Twenty thousand 
young people converged June 23-25 at the site of 
the proposed Seabrook, N.H. nuclear power plant, 
sparking anti-nuclear support demolhstrations at 
other sites across the country from Monroe, Mi. 
to Rocky Flats, Colo. 

That same day, thousands of youth led a furious 
counter-demonstration in Chicago against 25 swastika- 
wearing Nazis and the 800 riot police protecting them. 
Anti-fascist , protests broke out that week from Detroit 
to London to the mass demonstration June 17 in Frank- 
furt, West Germany. (See participants’ reports from 
Seabrook, N.H.; Monroe, Mi.; Chicago; Detroit; London 
and Frankfurt, on this page and inside.) 

So numerous were the activities that it is literally 
impossible even to name them all— but they ranged 
from San Francisco’s Gay Freedom Day parade, which, 
in the face of the new anti-gay repression, brought out 
hundreds of thousands of marchers and supporters, to 
the continuing resistance both inside and outside Iran 
against the Shah's murderous rule there. 7 


Thousands around world fight Nazi attacks 

Chicago, 111 • — Five thousand demonstrators, the Nazis in Marquette Park, where for years they have 

some from as far away as Los Angeles and New succeeded in precipitating violence against Blacks. We 

York, surrounded the Federal Building in down- took our News and Letters Committee banner — “Skokie 
town Chicago, June 24, to protest the rally sched- N0 > Marquette Park NO, we oppose the Nazis wherever 

uled by Frank Collin and 25 of his Chicago Nazi the y Ko!”— to the Federal Building, and it got shouts of 

stormtroopers. agreement. 

There were Black, white, Latino, with many older Now the task is to have as massive and creative a 

people — including veterans and survivors — among the crowd against the Nazis in Marquette Park on July 9. 
youth. The crowd was so large and so hostile that the *^at they should have no “sanctuary” any- 

Nazis’ appearance Was delayed an hour-and-a-half while where. R 0n Q ro ] ime y er 

the cops hoped people would get tired and leave. • 

Eight hundred police, in full riot gear and posi- London, England— Having been soundly defeated 

tioned in ten-deep rows, were used to protect the Nazis, at the polls and frightened off of public demonstrations 
who were escorted personally to the basement of the by the strength and militancy of the opposition, the 
Federal Building in a police van by Police Superintend- National Front and other fascists are turning more and 

ent O’Grady, and then out onto the square. Nothing is more to acts of thuggery and terrorism, 

so stark a statement as to what side the government is On June 11, a mob of white youths ran riot through 

on as the contrast between the massive police presence the Brick Lane area of London’s East End which is in- 
to assure the Nazis’ public appearance, and the police habited mainly by Bengali immigrants. Wearing Na- 

violence against Black demonstrations in Chicago as tional Front and British Movement badges and chanting 

recently as the King Movement Coalition marches just racist slogans, the youths threw bottles and stones, 

last year. smashed the windows of shops owned by Bengalis and 

The day before, the Nazis had called off their much- assaulted Black people. Although 30 youths were ar- 
publicized rally in the heavily-Jewish suburb of Skokie, rested, only three were charged. 

in the face of aft expected counter-demonstration of The National Front denies any involvement in this 

50,000. When the Supreme Court ruled that the Nazis be riot, but it is known that 30 NF members were in the 

allowed to go to Skokie, the city and federal govern- area selling their literature, as they do most Sundays, 

ments immediately began working deals to offer Collin usually with police protection. 

the chance to march instead in Marquette Park, a white Meanwhile, Column 88, the underground Nazi para- 

area where they have some sympathizers, and which military group, has threatened a campaign of arson and 
borders on the all-Black Englewood , neighborhood. bombing against Jews, Blacks and Socialists. 

When a Federal judge lifted all restrictions against As the Tories make racism respectable and the 

Nazi demonstrations in Marquette Park, many politi- Labour leaders continue to try to solve capitalism’s eri- 

cians — like Congressman Mikva — who were going to the sis at the expense of the working class, a polarisation is 

counter-demonstration in Skokie, expressed “relief” that starting to take place. On the one hand, there are those 

the Nazis would be rallying in Marquette Park instead. sections of the ruling class who want a Chile-style dicta- 
Against this attitude, there is finally a sense in the torship and are willing to use fascist gangers to obtain 

■anti.faccisf hprp that it ic imnnrtant tn unnata ffn ntiniierf on P *<ro flk 


SEABROOK’S MIDDLE-CLASS CROWD 

The Seabrook occupation represented the largest 
anti-nuclear power protest yet in the USA. Government 
officials and police had to recognize that the movement 
had grown and allow demonstrators this time to camp 
on the plant site without arrest, in contrast to last year 
when over 1,400 were taken to jail. 

Yet even the impressive size of the occupations, 
and the participants’ passion to block the destruction 
of environment and health could not wipe out the glar- 

As we go to press, the Nixon-appointed Supreme 
Court has ordered Allen Bakke admitted to University 
of California Medical School, striking down the school’s 
affirmative action plan, as “reverse discrimination.” 
That this decision is a serious attack on Black America 
and on the women’s movement can not be explained 
away by citing the “complexity” or “ambiguity” of the 
ruling, as some “leaders” have done. The demonstrators, 
who immediately appeared show that the resistance to 
this attack will help make summer 1978 a long, hot one. 

ing fact of the crowd’s nearly completely white, middle- 
class character — unrepresentative of the U.S. youth move- 
ment. Worse, some anti-nuclear activists are convinced 
that workers aren’t “conscious” on environmental is- 
sues. Certainly, no hand is being extended to Black, 
Latino and working-class participation. The truth, how- 
ever, is that “youth” is not an abstract category. We 
are Black, Brown, and Red as well as white, women as 
well as men, and we aren’t confined to the university 
campuses, but we are also transforming relations in the 
mines, auto factories and fields. 

Look at another occupation in the month of June, 
less than 300 miles from Seabrook, by Latino students 
at Hostos Community College in New York> South 
Bronx slum — the only bi lingual college on the East 
Coast. 98 percent of the students are Latino or Black, 
and they average 27 years old. Their three-month-long 
occupation of the “500” building finally forced ‘City 
University to provide funds to renovate the building. 

Yf*AniinnjMf An P900 QV 
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Chilean women 'Relatives of 

(On May 22, 66 persons initiated a hunger strike in 
Santiago, Chile, demanding information on the where - 
abouts of 2,500 political prisoners who have disappeared 
since the Pinochet junta’s counter-revolution of 1973. 
Support strikes led by Chilean refugees were held in over 
40 cities and 20 countries, including the U.S. The fol- 
lowing information is from a Chilean exile who par- 
ticipated in the Los Angeles hunger strike. — Ed.) 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Beginning in Santiago, 
Chile, and spreading to Chilean provinces north 
and south, some 200 relatives of disappeared 
prisoners conducted a hunger strike — their third 
in less than a year — demanding that the Chilean 
authorities give them true information regarding the 
whereabouts of their relatives and all disappeared per- 
. sons. 

The Committee of the Relatives of the Disappeared, 
which was created in 1976, is a committee primarily of 
women. In June, 1977, they demonstrated at the Justice 
Ministry, and began a hunger strike at a UN office in 
Santiago. They agreed -to call off the strike when the 
junta promised to give an accounting of the disappeared, 
but none was forthcoming. 

Last December, shortly before Pinochet’s rigged 
plebiscite, 60 women began a hnnger strike at the 
/ church of San Francisco in Santiago. It was called off 
after two days because the Church leadership wished no 
problems during the plebiscite. Again, information on 
the disappeared was proniised and not delivered. 

This past May, some 200 participated in hunger 
strikes in several cities in Chile. The women, under the 
banner “One More Time: Our Lives For the Truth,” 
declared: 

“We cannot accept any more lies. We cannot wait 
any longer. We are declaring this new hunger strike on 
the conviction that by wagering our own lives, that by 
showing our unending love for our relatives, we will 
learn the truth. 

“We call on national and international opinion to 
give us support. We call on those who have always 
been at our side. We call on the Church, on the work- 
ers, on everyone who feels close to us in our suffering; 
on the women, men and young people of our country 
who have understood us.” 

The latest hunger strike, which lasted three weeks, 
was ended after there was an agreement between the 
junta and the top officials of the Catholic Church to 
give information within 30 days. 

The resistance in Chile today has taken on a num- 
ber of additional forms. It took a new turn toward 
reactivation as a mass movement when 3,000 miners of 
the giant El Teniente mine struck for a couple of days 
in November. It was most important because the junta 
still had a state of siege and curfew, and the country 
was under martial law. 

Under internal and international pressure, the junta 
has had to make a show of improvement, including the 


women- 

worldwide 

Hundreds of women dressed in black demonstrated 
in Paris across from Notre Dame Cathedral in solidar- 
ity with the weekly protests held by women relatives of 
political prisoners in Argentina. They carried a banner 
which read, “Argentina: 15,000 Disappeared.” 

* * * 

About 800 women from several Washington, D. C. 

women’s groups staged a “reclaim the night” march 
and rally on April 29 similar to those held recently 
throughout Europe (See N&L, June ’78). Their de- 
mands included self-determination for women and 
justice for Dessie Woods, a Black woman imprisoned 
in Georgia, who is appealing her conviction for the 
“murder” of a white man who assaulted her. 

* * * 

The women’s movement in Spain has been gal- 
vanized around the issue of rape which Spanish femin- 
ists interpret as any sexist aggression against women. 
The women are fighting male reaction such as that 
of Chumy Chumez, a leading cartoonist, who said in 
an interview, “When I learn that someone has raped 
a 14-year-old girl, I’m envious, truly.” 

* » » 

Over 250 activists picketed the national offices of 
the “Right-to-Life” anti-abortion group in New York. 
City on June 10 to protest Congress’ latest attempt to 
further restrict use of federal funds for abortion “ex- 
cept where the life of the mother would be endan- 
gered,” and to demand a woman’s right to choose. 

* * * 

Over 100 women and a sprinkling of men picketed 
the Iranian consulate in New York City on June 19, 
protesting the UN’s choice of Iran as the site of the 
International Women’s Decade conference in 1980. The 
Black, white. Latino and Iranian demonstrators de- 
manded that the conference be moved to a country 
where women are not imprisoned and tortured for 
speaking their minds, and that poor and working class 
women participate in the planning of the conference, 
which purports to represent them but is being kept top 
secret. 
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Disappeared' challenge junta 

announcement of a general amnesty. But it -was a 
mockery, since 300 are still in jail, and the amnesty is 
not general. Those people involved in politics cannot 
return to the country, and it does not include the 
2,500 disappeared. 

The real resistance in Chile involves the women 
in the Committee for the Relatives of the Disappeared; 
it involves the workers; it involves a number of dif- 
ferent forms. It is the social resistance, often semi- 
legal and underground, of soup kitchens, nursery schools, 
public clinics, some things under the support of the 
Church. It' is unemployed men and women, who number 
some 200,000, some of whom have formed informal or- 
ganizations where someone has a hammer, another 
person a saw, and together they start to organize them- 
selves with the object of creating some work. 

It is the underground existence of the major union 
federation, United Center of Workers (C. U. T.). It is 
the underground political resistance of the Leftist 
parties who are all working together at this moment 
under the Movement of Popular Resistance. And it 
extends throughout the Southern Cone of South Amer- 
ica, where the call has been for the creation of a 
popular army, eontinent-wide, combined with industrial 
resistance. 

Latmas demand Spanish forms 

Detroit, Mich. — More than 40 people, Latino, 
Black and white, mostly women, including 
Women’s Liberation-News & Letters members, 
picketed the Department of Social Services’ 
southwest Detroit office on June 23. 

We were there in the latest step of a five-year battle 
by the Welfare Rights Organization and Citizens for 
Welfare Reform to obtain bilingual Spanish-English 
forms and enough bilingual case-workers to meet the 
needs of the predominantly Latino community this office 
is supposed to serve. 

The demonstration was sponsored by Citizens for 
Welfare Reform, which has been holding demonstrations 
for several months at Detroit DSS offices. We have been 
trying to change the way they treat all recipients — 
Black, white and Latino — as poverty objects. Many new 
women have gotten involved in the protests, but few 
women’s groups or radicals seep) to care. 

The spirit and size of the demonstration was en- 
couraging. We carried bilingual signs, and all of our 
chanting was in Spanish to express our refusal to be 
fragmented along racial lines, and our respect for those 
participants who didn’t speak English. At the end of the 
protest, we chanted “We want equal treatment for all.” 

The DSS is constantly raving about the need to 
crack down on “welfare fraud,” but they are prepared 
to waste money printing an expensive “guide booklet” to 
the English form, which would just cause further prob- 
lems for Latino clients who have difficulty reading and 
writing English. Since our demands could be met sim- 
ply and inexpensively, DSS is really exposing their cam- 
paign of harassment by their response. 

Several of the Black women on the picket line were 
discussing Women’s Liberation and the welfare rights 
movement. They wanted to talk about the direction of 
Women’s Liberation today, because there are so many 
women coming into the movement who want to change 
everything, and they bought Women’s Iaberation-N&L’s 
new pamphlet, Revolutionary Feminism. We are going 
to keep on demonstrating in Detroit and in Lansing 
until DSS recognizes that we are people too. 

Poetry by 'Ordinary Women' 

Ordinary Women: An Anthology of Poetry by New 
York City Women (Edited by Miles, Jones, Esteves, 
and Chiang; PO Box 664, Old Chelsea Sta., NY, NY 
10011; $3.95.) 

The editors of this anthology have collected the 
poems of “ordinary women” to speak in a many-tongued 
wealth of the movement of our lives, and the poetry 
moves restlessly, expanding. 

Women are awake and angry. The consciousness of 
self as woman is woven into the heart of the poetry, a 
consciousness assaulted each day on the street corner, 
but fighting back, kicking and questing. 

“That being a woman is . . . 

not a cheap jam down the hallway of memories.” 

“Ordinary women”: to be alive and lie a woman, to 
create the sounds that echo the colors of the city 
streets and kitchens, is to be ordinary is to be extra- 
ordinary. The poetry of the women beats with tastes 
and sounds of Africa, the Caribbean, of China. 

“Walking along the Bowery, can’t help but think 

of the saddest place in the world, the street of 

blind prostitutes in Hong Kong.” 

If there is one theme through all the poems in this 
book, it is desire — desire for sense-experience; desire 
to define self, and communicate that definition and that 
process; desire for a loving that is the opposite of what 
the world makes it now: “a game of defeat plus defeat 
equals terror”. 

The book is unfinished. “Ordinary Women” speak 
new pages each day. “We were making our way in the 
world name the joy”. 

— Mariana Louise 
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British socialists theory 
of the family opposes Marx 

The two-part article by Joan Smith, “Women and 
the Family” (International Socialism, Nos. 100 and 104), 
intends to begin to “fill the gap” of the British Socialist 
Workers Party’s theory of revolution which from its 
inception, the editors admit, “neglected the massive 
reality of the oppression of women and everything it 
involved.” Far from filling any gap, what the article 
revealed is how very far Joan Smith’s analysis is both 
from Marx’s conception of “What is theory?” and from 
today’s Women’s Liberation Movement. 

Smith says she is trying to prove three things: “1. 
That the development of labor and the development of 
the family can be seen as the development of two forms 
of production ... 2. That the different forms of Family 
are the basic Mode of Reproduction of all class soci- 
eties and that it is impossible . . . for Capitalism to 
abolish the family. ... 3. With the development of Cap- 
italism the State is increasingly forced to intervene in 
organizing and supplementing the Family as the mode 
of Reproduction: education, health, etc. . . . The work- 
ers in the sections — largely women — are not productive 
workers, but necessary workers ...” 

The question I kept asking myself was, What is the 
basis for making these categories? For Marx, theory 
was not something made up in the mind of the theore- 
tician for the purpose of arguing with other theore- 
ticians, but had a relationship to the movement from 
practice, to actual human beings fighting for freedom. 
Smith’s idea of theory, so divorced from reality, actually 
leads her to misread Marx. 

She quotes from Marx’s Capital that “. . . modern 
industry . . creates a new economic foundation for 

a higher form of the family and of the relation be- 
tween the sexes . . . although in its spontaneously de- 
veloped, brutal, capitalistic form, where the laborer 
exists for the process of production and not the process 
of production for the laborer, (it) is a pestiferous 
source of corruption and slavery.” 

This section of Capital, Smith says, is Marx arguing 
“that women were set free by Capitalism.” (!) Her con- 
clusion is: . . the subordination of the Family as the 
mode of Reproduction to the Capitalist Property rela- 
tions created enormous contradictions within the Capi- 
talist society — and it is women who bear the brunt of 
these contradictions.” , 

As against this reduction of contradiction to a 
capitalist idea of family vs. property relations, a con- 
tradiction totally stripped of Subjectivity, what arose 
from the Women’s Liberation Movement is quite dif- 
ferent. Sexism is not a relation between things. The 
contradiction is that I want to be a whole person, and 
this society is stopping that development. The women’s 
movement showed this concretely when it challenged 
the men in the Left by saying: “If you are talking about 
freedom, then I want to see some changes here and 
now/ between you and me in this organization.” 

Smith sees women’s anger, not as a powerful im- 
petus for change, but as something we have to “Har- 
ness . . . while connecting the struggle of women to 
the struggle of all workers against their common ex- 
ploitation.” This is just another way of telling women 
to wait until after the revolution, and to ignore the < 
fight against the sexism of co-workers and the new ! 
dimension women bring to workers’ struggles precisely • 
because we are women. 

What Joan Smith fears is not the “separatism” she 
criticizes, but the independence of the Women’s Libera- i 
tion Movement which will fight sexism wherever it is, 1 
be that in the so-called revolutionary “party-to-lead” i 
or in the capitalist world. Her conclusion comes as no 
surprise. After she has stripped women of our history, 
our force, and our Reason, the only thing left to bring ; 
it all together is the Party — the very elitism that the 
women’s movement rejected at its beginnings ten years ' 
ago. 

— Terry Moon 
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Workers face hardships from Proposition 13 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

At GM South Gate it appears that the majority of 
workers may have voted for Proposition 13. But right 
'ho* the fallout from that proposition might be making 
a lot of them rethink their vote. 

The city of South Gate is considering a one percent 
tax on our wages, and to say the least, workers are 
really upset. Petitions began circulating immediately in 
the plant, demanding that the city council not impose 
the tax. Workers are talking about stopping GM from 
taking the tax out of our wages, or going down and 
stopping the city council from implementing the tax. 

HIGlY TAXES AND RACISM 

I have been talking to a number of workers in the 
plant over the past couple of weeks regarding this 
proposition. There is no doubt that many of them 
voted for it because they “own” their home (along 
with the bank) and have seen their taxes shoot up as 
the value of their homes, on paper, sharply increases. 

But it is a meaningless increase in home value be- 
cause they are not in the house buying and selling 
game. They want to live there, and are finding the 
taxes impossible. So, many workers heard the slogans 
about lower taxes and voted for 13. They were tired 
of the bureaucrats always rasing their taxes. 

But at tlje same time, there is no doubt that some 
of the Workers, some whites, were voting a race-con- 
scious vote, with the code word being “welfare costs.” 
In this way there was a division between the Blacks 
and the whites. 

WORKERS LOSE SERVICES 

But the question is what will happen next, now 
that the workers will find it is their children’s schools 
that are being closed, and it is their weekly pay that 
will be hit with new city taxes. And other ways will 
surely be found to take the working person’s money. 


I think it has already started some rethinking. We 
need to stop these taxes. Really we need to change the 
whole system. But we have to ask: Won’t the passage of 
Proposition 13 mean the rich are even more in the 
saddle unless we do something about it? 
v 

Danger at minimum wages 

Hackensack, N.J. — Springfield Instrument Corp. has 
about one or two thousand workers, mostly Latin and 
Black. We get the minimum wage of $2.65 an hour for 
very hard and fast work. There are many dangerous 
machines and every week someone gets hurt. 

The other week one man was carried out by am- 
bulance when a stack of cases fell over on him. This 
week a woman got her finger slammed by a machine 
and the manager just put cold water on it, wrapped it 
up with tape and a pQpsickle stick, and sent her back 
to work. 'She had to get it X-rayed on her own time. 1 

I have never seen so many foremen. For every 
line of $5 workmen there are two foremen. A lot of 
people quit every week, they’re so disgusted. But a lot 
more get hired, too. Most of the people have only been 
here a few months. 

The foremen keep bothering you to work faster. 
On one machine, they told me I had to make 500 pieces 
an houj. They count the pieces and time you and can 
fire you. 

The union is corrupt because it is only for a few 
people. If you join the union they do nothing for you 
but take your dues plus $50 for your book. Seme people 
have been here for two years or more and are still at 
minimum wage. 

— Woman worker 
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Dodge Track 

Warren, Mich. — Dept. 9171 workers want to know . 
why new general forman Stoner refuses to move to 
correct unsafe conditions in the department. 

A worker was almost killed recently when a truck 
box swung down from the crane gear and slammed into 
his head. Only a few days earlier, the crane gear slid 
forward, releasing a wooden box which nearly fell on a 
worker guilding it down to the chassis. And earlier 
this year, the gear on the light line crane released a 
box which slammed into another worker’s face. 1 

We have submitted grievances demanding daily in- 
spections for the cranes, but the body pick-up area 
foremen always say the problem is with the mainten- 
ance department — or they say we aren’t careful. 

This is not true. At the same time as the most 
recent injury, the crane came close to rolling the 
chassis into the pit as it dropped the cab with the 
fouled-up box. When the workers ran for safety, leaving 
the job unfinished, pit foreman Sam Wilspn warned 
them not to miss operations. All he cared about was a 
few nuts and bolts, while four guys almost get snuffed 
oqt. 

What Stoner -has done is “crack-down” — which 
means getting out more production. On his orders to 
ride herd on probationaries, foreman Bill Grose, a 
known sexist and rapist, fired a Black woman who had 
over 30 days in the plant. Everybody knows he did this 
in the last three minutes of the shift, without taking 
the usual disciplinary steps, and without calling a 
union rep. 

As long as Local 140 puts grievances on a 90-day 
hold, we can expect little action on health and safety 
problems, and Stoner’s crack-down — unless we take 
matters into our own hands. 

— Main building workers 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — The main thing that workers at 
Fleetwood are talking about now is the latest speed-up. 
Workers are being ordered to double up on a lot of 
jobs, especially on the third floor, on door pads, seats 
and others. The union has been filing grievances on these 
incidents, but the company doesn’t care. As long as 
the union isn’t talking about striking, the company 
does what it wants. 

Now that the elections are over, and Joe Wilson 
is the new Local 15 president, what difference will the 
new leadership make? Right npw Fleetwood is getting 
’ the same production with many less workers — they 
haven’t had to slow, the line a bit because all over the 
plant workers have been speeded up. 

But this is preparation for after change-over, when" 
the line will be slowed down from 72 per hour to 65 


per hour. They are going to lay some people off. Unless 
the union shows it is willing to strike, the company will 
know it can lay off many and still get production. 

— Second shift worker 

Ford Rouge 

Dearborn, Mich. — Everybody who punches a time 
clock at the Dearborn Stamping Plant hates the com- 
puter time clock system. For one thing, your times in 
and out are not recorded on your card, which leaves a 
lot of openings for the company to cheat you out of 
your pay. 

These Computers are frequently out of order. When 
one clock breaks down, we are expected to go traipsing 
all over the plant, on unpaid time, to find a computer 
that does work. If -you find that none of them are 
working, you are finally free to come or go. If there is 
a clock working, you’re supposed to use it. If you don’t, 
you may be in for a talk with your foreman, and be 
told that if you don’t ring out then you won’t get paid. 

Another problem is that your foreman may have 
your time card on his person, and you can’t go any- 
where until he lives it to you. Some foremen you have 
to chase around to find, a minute or more after the* 
whistle. • 

Nobody gets paid for the extra harassment and 
time spent. You begin work when the whistle blows 
for the shift to start, and when the whistle blows for 
it to end, you should be starting on your way out of 
the plant. 

— DSP worker 

Ford Mahwah 

Mahwah, N.J. — The biggest problems in this plant 
are safety hazards, harassing people, and how the union 
is not working for the workers. If you have a union 
but the union is not for you, you can forget it, because 
the company can do what they want. 

They’re trying to eliminate some jobs and put the 
work onto other jobs. Speed-up is as usual. Right now 
they have technical problems, so they can’t speed up 
as much as they want to. 

They harass people about absenteeism. They want 
you in there every day. If you don’t come to work, you 
have to Bring a doctor’s note. If you tell them your car 
broke down, you have to show them the receipt from 
where you got it Fixed. If you don’t bring a paper, they 
give you ftvo or three days off. For the second time, 
they give you one week off. After that you get fired. 

The company wants you to come in every day, but 
when you start working ten hours a day, a lot of people 
stay home. They take a medical leave, that’s all. They 
have a lot of Black foremen now, but harassment is 
still more against the Black workers. 

, — Black worker, days 
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(Continued from Page 3) 

The most shocking news that I have ever heard is 
about Anthony Provenzano, the man that had another 
union official killed and is accused of helping kill 
James Hoffa. He has been put in prison for life, and 
before he had served a week, his 20-year-old daughter 
had taken over his job in the union as secretary-treas- 
urer of Teamsters Local 560. 

Provenzano’s brother is the president of the local, 
which controls shipping and trucking labor activities 
in northern New Jersey. What kind of representation 
in workers’ struggles can they get from that kind of 
setup? 

NO DELIVERIES 

When the late Myra Wolfgang Headed Detroit’s 
culinary union, she could always rely on the control 
exerted over the Teamsters by James Hoffa, then pres- 
ident. When Mrs. Wolfgang - struck a restaurant, one 
call/ to Hoffa would halt deliveries of meat, groceries, 
ice, linen, milk and liquor. But right now in the Detroit 
area, Teamster drivers are crossing pressmen’s picket 
lines to deliver the Oakland Press' newspaper. 

The Government hatf played its part in wrecking 
the activities of the unions. The Supreme Gourt just 
stripped from unions the power to discipline members 
who cross a picket line to do supervisory work. The 
vote was five to four, and four of the five were Nixon 
appointees: Workers can thank Frank Fitzsimmons for 
that. He would have sold out every worker in the Team- 
sters Union for Nixon. j 

There is no education program in the union today, 
where older workers can talk with younger workers 
about unionism, combating racism, or any of the things 
that make a union strong. Nothing is said about the 
relation' of Black and white workers] although the UAW 
still boasts that it has the best educational program of 
all the unions. But who do they tfy to get to attend 
these programs? The only thing they can talk about 
is what the union is doing to get th|em higher wages. 

Steward training DAW style 

New York, N.Y. — District 65, Distributive Workers 
of America, recently held a shop steward training pro- 
gram. Our instructor was from the UAW. He told us 
how impressed he had been on a recent trip to China: 
“China has a beautiful system. They have 950 million 
people and each one has to work or he doesn’t eat. 

“But they have their productivity problems, too. 
Since they can’t fire a worker from a commune fac- 
tory they ‘re-educate them’ — we might call it brain- 
washing but it’s really subtle psychological pressure. 
The shop committee, including the director of the fac- 
tory, will talk to the worker and see what his prob- 
lem is. If that doesn’t work they go to his home and 
talk to his family. That is also your function as a stew- 
ard, to find out your workers’ problems.’’ 

He also told us the UAW's “six W's” on filing a 
grievance — who, what, where, when, why, and the sixth 
most important one — “WHOA! Slow down!” We were 
instructed that a foreman calling a woman worker 
“girl” or even an insulting or derogatory term is no 
grounds for a grievance — it’s “just a gripe” — unless 
you can prove it interferes with production! 

On negotiating a contract, we were told, “It takes 
less men each year to make a car. This is necessary as 
the company must increase productivity or lose out to 
foreign competition. But that’s to .your advantage as 
you can use this as an argument to get the wage in- 
crease you want This is a favorite UAW argument.” 

Nothing was said about freedom for workers, or 
working in a more human way. Everything was about 
fine psychological techniques of negotiation. These 
unions are so bound by what is that they have lost 
any idea of what could be. Their vision is so narrow 
as to be stifling. 

— Steward, District 65 

No free hmeh at Uniroyal 

Detroit, Mich. — Saturday, June 17, was Family Day 
at Uniroyal. It’s nice to be able to walk in there once 
a year without dreading it, and to be able to give your 
family some idea of where you work. The pop, hot dogs 
and ice cream flow free — we've paid for it many times 
over the year with 'bur work. 

The way the company tries to make Uniroyal look 
like “one big happy family” of wage employees and 
management doesn’t fool anybody. They don’t show the 
visitor what it’s really like to work there. 

The only machines I saw running were in a radial 
operation on the second floor. But this didn’t really 
show it either, since they were letting the builders 
work at a decent rate. It didn’t • give any idea of how 
fast radial building is, and how terrible it is the way 
it runs people at top speed. 

One foreman, Joe Cobb, was drawing for prizes. 
.When one of the winners of a color TV was called who 
didn’t have a department or badge number, someone 
called out: “Hey, a salary employee! Come on Cobb, 
you guys keeping it all for yourselves?” I {think that 
got a big laugh out of every wage employee^ there. On 
Monday we were all back at work again. 

— Uniroyal worker 
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U.S. RACISM AND AMERICAN BLACK THOUGHT 


The truth of the U.S.A. is racism, 
and it’s because racism in this country 
is all-pervasive that it deepens the class 
relation as it encompasses it. When you 
discuss race here you are discussing 
class. Everything that happens is on 
the backs of the Blacks. I even see this 
in relation to the Latin community. -The 
lighter-skinned Latinos are in the small 
shops, moving their way up, while the 
darker they are, the poorer they are. 
Frantz Fanon^Soweto and American 
Black thought is not just a Black pam- 
phlet. 


While I certainly do not agree with 
Muhammad Ali that Brezhnev is any 
“man of peace”, I couldn’t help liking 
the way he totally disregarded the new 
Cold War atmosphere being nurtured in 
this country. In fact, it reminded me of 
Ali’s early (and brave) opposition to 
the Vietnam War. 


Garment Worker 
New York 


Observer 

Detroit 


I was not surprised at the Supreme 
Court ruling in favor of Bakke — not 
after Nixon appointed all those reac- 
tionaries to that bench and vowed he 
was going to push this country back to 
where it was before the Civil Rights 
Movement. Now, no matter what the 
case, all one has to do is appeal to the 
Supreme Court to get a racist decision 
assured. It is sure to give hope to many 
other racists, such as the Detroit police 
who have a case against affirmative 
action. The police already are pro- 
tecting racists from the public every- 
where they appear, letting them march 
with hate literature and even swastikas 
anywherp they wish. The backward 
push started with Nixon, but Carter’s 
silence on all this shows where he 
stands, as well . 

Black Worker 
Detroit 


I was struck with the first section of 
the pamphlet Frantz Fanon, Soweto and 
American Black Thought which quotes 
froim the Kerner Commission report 
about the U.S. moving to two nations, 
one Black and one tvhite. Because that 
is what Proposition 13 is all about. It 
has made the division- along racial and 
class lines more evident. In the poor- 
est, predominately Black districts in Los 
Angeles, the percentage voting against 
Proposition 13 was 76, 75 and 63. In the 
predominately white middle and upper 
class areas, the vote for the proposition 
was as high as 82 percent. 


N&L Committee Member 
Los Angeles 


PROPOSITION 13 


The separation between Black leaders 
and masses was clearly shown when 
Baraka’s recent conference in Harlem 
drew only 100 people, while a few 
blocks away over 1,000 attended the 
Harlem Book Fair. Black leaders never 
look to action from below. The Amster- 
dam News headlines “Black Leaders 
Take Charge” and discusses the old 
Black city politicians. Wallace Muham- 
mad proclaims July 1-4 Patriotic Week. 
The new pamphlet is right — the fact 
that there are no recognized leaders in 
the Black community today is a new 
beginning for us. 

, Black Activist 

New York 


The people have told the capitalist 
bureaucracy they don’t want to be 
taxed out of their homes and they want 
the fat cut out of government spending. 
They’ll get cuts, OK, but they will be 
cuts of the young and minority workers 
and cuts to the welfare system and 
schools. They will not get cuts of any 
fat or profits or bureaucratic parasites, 
because they have tried to act within 
the Capitalist system and it cannot work. 


Ever since China has been buddying 
up to the U.S. and taking some unbe- 
lievable positions against the Black 
people in Africa, many Blacks seem to 
be. breaking with Maoism only to run 
to the other side and begin supoorting 
Russia. But why is Muhammad Ali play- 
ing that role? There are too many inhu- 
man things going on in Russia for me 


Little do the middle class workers 
who are being eaten up by taxes realize 
that it is only time until they are eaten 
up altogether. The bureaucracy pits 
welfare recipients, minorities, teachers 
and students against the middle class 
anglo worker, while the bureaucrats 
become fatter and fatter nibbling away 
at him until the day he becomes part 
of the group he has been led to believe 
was his enqmy. The only things the 
capitalist system has ever offered people 
are death and taxes. 


Housewife 
Los Angeles 


At a primarily Chicano high school 
students walked outside in protest of 
Proposition 13. The teachers joined 


to believe he is all that innocent about 
what is happening there. 

Retired Black Worker 
Detroit 


Mteade, 


them. The cancelling of summer schools 
will mean students missing a few units 
will be unable to make them up, but 
will have to come back for a whole se- 
mester. A group of student nurses were 
to graduate over the summer and take 
their exams in September, so they cotild 
get jobs. Now they won’t be able to, and 
all are working class adult women. 

. Even some working class women in 
San Fernando Valley who voted for 13 
are now saying, now that we can keep 
our houses, our children have no schools. 
The closing of schools for the summer 
fof the handicapped children is a real 
tragedy, y 

Concerned 
Los Angeles 


APPEAL FOR WINNIE MANDELA 

Winnie Mandela has been relentlessly 
persecuted by South African police, sub- 
jected to frequent searches, interroga- 
tions, prison detentions and harsh ban- 
ning orders. Now it is learned that a 
knife-wielding “burglar” entered the 
shabby little house in the remote Brand- 
fort ghetto to which she has been ban- 
ished. With the help of a teenage daugh- 
ter and a sister who happened unexpect- 
edly to have stayed overnight, the in- 
truder was driven off, but there is grave 
concern for her future safety. Arrange- 
ments to burglar-proof the house and 
garage are being sought, but the cost 
will be more than she can pay. Since 
her banning. She is entirely dependent 
on charity. Those who wish to help can 
contact: 

International Defense and Aid Fand 
Kenneth Carstens 
PO Box 17, Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


VICTORY FOR -THE BLIND 


The Michigan legislature has unani- 
mously passed HB 5830, Consolidating 
all services for the blind ' in the state, 
including educational, rehabilitation, 
and job placement. They will be ex- 
tended to students and senior citizens, 
who had previously been ineligible. 

After years of inadequate services, 
we were told last year that the existing 
agency would be merged with the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation, which 
would have been disastrous since DVR 
can’t handle the ' clients it presently 
serves, much less try to handle the needs 
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of harder-to-place blind people. Blind 
people from all over the state, led 
mainly by the National Federation of 
the Blind of Michigan, marched on the 
Capitol demanding that legislators ap- 
point a committee to study the needs 
of the blind in the state. Starting with 
virtually no political support, we gained 
so much momentum through our own 
personal lobbying efforts that we com- 
pletely stopped business in the office of 
one senator who tried to stall the bill 
shortly before its final passage. The 
task for us now is to make the autono- 
mous Commission just established live 
up to its potential. 

Blind Activist 
Detroit 


EUROPEAN MASS MOVEMENTS 

Here is the beautiful graphic that one 
of our readers here did after reading 
Mike Connolly’s article on Europe in 
the June issue. We thought it captured 
the spirit that his article conveyed. 

Terry Moon 
Chicago, 111. 



Mike Connolly’s artir 1 the new 
and exciting movements in Europe really 
hit it on the head. I just read that a 
West German magazine, Der Spiegel, has 
reported on hundreds of youths who 
threw rocks and bottles at police in the 
East German city of Erfurt. The con- 
frontation was evidently provoked by 
“extremely aggressive actions” of the 
police. It seems a fitting tribute on the , 
25th anniversary of" the June 17, 1953 
East German revolt, - 

Observer 
New York 


ANTI-N U KEMNTI-WAR 

The mass demonstration at the UN 
was very moving, the Japanese delega- 
tion especially. Their statements meant- 
so much more than the reformist, kind 
of things other people were saying. 
Compare for example, a statement that 
“if women were in power these past 50 
years there would be no wars,” with 
this, from an A-bomb victim: “We ask 
you to realize that the production and 
stockpiling of nuclear weapons pre- 
supposes their actual use; it is a dis- 
guised theory of preservation of peace 
which takes people as hostages.” The 
Japanese women were strong speakers 
and had an urgency about them, con- 
cerning the use of nuclear weapons 
and war in general you could not ignore. 

I would have thought NYC could have 
turned out 100,000 people, if it had really 
been publicized. But those in power 
must be terrified of every movement, 
even one so heavily church'-supported. 
Just consider that over the four days of 
the mobilization at the UN, the opening 
uo of the gambling casinos in Atlantic 
City commanded 20 minutes or more of 
news time, while the anti-nuclear dem- 
onstration of 20,000 got less than 2 
minutes! 

Woridng Mother 
New York. 
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FRbM POLAND, ISRAEL, AFRICA: ON THE WARS OF THE 70s 


Who We Are 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the Detroit wildcats 
against Automation and the Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled new movements from practice, which were themselves 
forms of theory. News & Letters was created so that the voices .from below 
could be heard, and the unity of worker and intellectual, philosophy and revolu- 
tion, could be worked out for our age. A Black production worker, Charles Denby, 
is the editor. s 

The paper is the monthly publication of News and Letters Committees, an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of capitalism, 
whether in its private form as in the U.S., or in its state form- calling itself 
Communist, as in Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya Dunayevs- 
kaya, is the author of Philosophy and Revolution and Marxism and Freedom 
which spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism for our age inter- 
nationally, as American Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the American 
scene. In opposing the capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist society, we partici- 
pate in all freedom struggles and do not separate the mass activities of workers, 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of thinking. We invite you to join 
with us both in the freedom struggles and in working out a theory of liberation 
for our age. 


The column on Poland in the last 
issue of N&L was great. Now let me 
tell you about the “Flying University.” 
Following the tradition of Polish aca- 
demics in czarist days, students last 
year organized solidarity committees 
in five main academic centers. Then 
58 academics (now grown to 65) 
founded the Society of Academic 
Courses. The courses on history, econo- 
mics, Sociology and literature are given 
in private flats to groups of between 
15 and 50. A recent library of officially 
unavailable books has been built 'up — 
I hope they have Philosophy and Revo- 
lution. The government is obviously 
afraid of the intellectual contagion of 
the “Flying University.” Though the 
gatherings are legal the police have 
been raiding them, arresting people and 
jailing them without reason. 

In some respects, the atmosphere is 
very similar to what it was in 1968 when 
I was there. For example, anti-Semitism 
is being whipped up by the government. 
I know someone who just went there 
and brought back a stoiy of his friend 
who cannot get a job because he has a 
Jewish surname, even though his skills 
are very much sought after in Poland. 
All jobs are distributed by a govern- 
ment agency. What is different this 
time is that the whole movement was 
a direct response to workers’ uprisings, 
beginning in 1970. 

Urszula Wislanka 
Chicago 

* * * 

There is a great deal of criticism in 
Israel now against the nature of the 
Litarti Operation not only by the Left 
but by many middle-of-the-roaders. The 
arms deal for Saudi and Egypt and 
Israel is also a case to ponder on. We 
are in a state of “armistice”. Peace will 
be an improvement for the Israelis only 
if it reduces the unbearable burden of 
the arms race and the need for such a 
disproportionately huge army. But when 
the U.S. initiates a new arms race, prom- 
ising them to both sides, it forces us to 
remain a garrison state . . . Most of the 
wars of the ’70s, even outside the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, concentrate in the area 
stretching from Morocco to the Persian 
Gulf. There is too much wealth and too 
many places of strategic importance for 
the superstates to leave things at rest. 
The local predators have simply realized 
that if you want to win wars you have 
to pick on weak partners and avoid 
conflict with the strong ones. There is 
some hope for our country for a while, 
but very little for the area as a whole. 

Mordechai Cafri 
Israel 

* * * 

Apart from the civil strife in the ’60s, 
the killing of the ten university students 
(who were simply protesting 300 percent 
fee increases that would have ended 
their chances of continuing their edu- 
cation) was the greatest disregard of 
human life the Nigerian government has 
yet shown. Commentators are compar- 
ing it to a shooting down of miners in 
- the colonial days and to Sharpeville. Be- 
lieve me, the comparison is quite justi- 
fied. And it looks like the government 
is going to get away with it. 

Articles appear in the government- 
owned (60 percent of the shares) Sun- 
day Times with no mention that inno- 
cent students were killed, students are 
still in. detention and the Chief Counsel 
for the now-banned Students Union has 
been put on trial as a result of activi- 
ties arising from his defense . of the 
students. 

Then there is the question of Zaire. 
Believe me, ominous things are happen- 
ing in Africa. There is talk of NATO 
setting up an African Command to in- 
tervene in countries that “make the 
request.” It looks like another scramble 


for Africa, and like the first scramble, 
the middlemen like Mobutu are right 
there, inviting the imperialists in. 

Correspondent 
West Africa 

• 

LATIN AMERICA'S UNFINISHED 
REVOLUTIONS 

Because Raya Dunayevskaya’s article 
on the Latin American Unfinished 
Revolutions took up some 18 years of 
delusion on the part of revolutionaries 
as to the nature of Cuba, I went back to 
read the articles in N&L on Cuba writ- 
ten as far back as 1960. They already 
warned of what direction the revolution 
was taking. Evidently, if you have 
Marie’s methodology, you don’t have to 
wait 18 years, you recognize the laws 
of motion of a society even with the 
glow of the revolution still around. Just 
consider Lenin’s arguments with his co- 
leaders right in the midst of revolu- 
tionary Russia. 

* Supporter 
New York 

* * * 

In El Salvador, an alliance of workers, 
peasants and students shook the rulers 
so much they were discussing whether 
there should be a preventative slaughter 
of 20 to 30 thousand peasants, as in the 
1930 peasants’ revolt. In Guatemala 34 
people were killed a few weeks ago in 
fighting between peasant squatters and 
landowners that included attacking an 
army outpost. There is a movement of 
landless peasants in Mexico And much 
more. Yet the Trotskyist followers of 
the theory of permanent revolution 
persist in believing in the backwardness 
of the peasants. No wonder they can 
offer no solution to the unfinished Third 
World revolutions. 

Marxist-Humanist 
New York 

* * * 

Dunayevskaya was right to object to 
calling the Cubans mercenaries, because 
what they are doing is for something a 
lot more serious than just money. To 
dismiss them as mercenaries ignores the 
whole long development that is taken 
up in the new Political-Philosophic Let- 
ter on the Unfinished Latin American 
Revolutions. 

Lab Technician 
New York 

Ed. Note: Copies of the latest Political- 
Philosophic Letter of Raya Dunayevskaya 
can be ordered for 50 cents from NEWS 
& LETTERS. 

• 

TELEPHONE WORKERS' BATTLE 

We need your help in a court battle 
which may seriously affect the rights of 
all rank-and-file workers in organized 
labor. Our case involves Local 1101 of 
the Communication Workers of America, 
representing 11,000 NYC telephone 
workers. As an elected shop steward, 
in 1976 I initiated a shop newsletter 
and argued in it that the membership 
would be in a stronger position in then 
up-coming contract negotiations if we 
were prepared to strike. The local lead- 
ership removed me as steward immedi- 
ately and the president announced that 
while members could criticize the local 
any steward who did so would be re- 
moved at once. 

After being denied access to internal 
union appeals, 22 members filed suit 
against Local 1101 and the union was 
ordered to reinstate me. They went to 
Federal Court of Appeals, however, 
where the decision of the lower court 
was overturned. The Appeals Court held 
that “like any on-going enterprise” a 
union is a top-down organization and a 
steward is simply “an agent of the local’s 
management.” Until this time, courts 
have always ruled that union members 
do not surrender their free speech 
rights upon election to union office. 


The CWA International has hailed the 
decision as a “major breakthrough” and 
similar cases have already been threat- 
ened by the Teamster and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Worker.s 

Can you and your readers help? We 
need legal assistance, finances, endorse- 
ments, publicity, and contacts. We wel- 
come suggestions, criticisms and com- 
ments. 

Dave Newman 
Telephone Workers Legal Defense 
410 Seventh St., 
Brooklyn, N Y. 11215 

• 

MOHR 

The Margareth Miller Lesbian Mother’s 
Defense case is now headed to the State 
Supreme Court. She has changed to 
another law firm, the same one that de- 
fended the VA Nurses, costing her 
$75.00 an hour. A benefit Rummage 
Sale in Ann Arbor, July 15-16, and a 
benefit at the Casbah Bar in Detroit, 
July 30, tickets $3.00, will help raise 
funds. For more information call the 
Detroit Michigan Organization for 
Human Rights (MOHR) 863-7255. 

/ Don Mager 
M.O.H.R. 

Detroit, Mich. 

’ • 

REVOLUTIONARY FEMINISM 

Your pamphlet on Revolutionary Fem- 
inism is quite good and I hope it finds 
its audience. You concentrate on the 
struggles of the female proletariat. I 
wonder, if, in reaction to bourgeois 
feminist ideology, you are slighting the 
arena of the family which, is, after all, 
the main incubator of Sexism. The prob- 
lem there is much more complex to be 
sure, but I’d like to see what Marxist- 
Humanists could produce. All those sen- 
sitivity groups to work male chauvin- 
ism out of men are relevant to revolu- 
tion. As an ex-MCP, I should know. 

Ex-MCP 

' California 

Ed. Note: See p. 4 for how to order 
REVOLUTIONARY FEMINISM. 

* * * 

I can’t relate to, the idea of: Women 
step back and be silent and we will 
deal with you after the revolution. This 
is sick thinking, just like the many 
times Blacks have been told to walk 
slow for our freedom. I reject such 
reasoning. Male supremacy seems to be 
woven into the social order as deeply 


as racism. In order to change it we 
have to dig all the way down and re- 
build all the way from the bottom with 
freedom for all people. Thanks for i 
sharing your thoughts with us inside 
these walls. 

Male Prisoner 
Washington 

* * ♦ 

I was angered that a Nazi woman in 
full dress had appeared when about 50 r 
youth from Red Tide and the Bright- 
moor community recently picketed the 
Nazis’ second headquarters. But I was 
furious that some picketers had called, 
her “whore” and said “arrest her— isn’t 
prostitution illegal?” I told some women 
from Red Tide, “Her presence puts 
women down, but she is as responsible 
for choosing Nazism as any man. Her 
sex life is not at issue — call her on the 
basis of those ideas.” I think it shows 
why so many of the “action” groups 
and coalitions fall apart. We can’t hope 
to defeat the Nazis without dealing with 
the racism, sexism, and homophobia 
within our own Coalition. 

Anti-Nazi Activist 
Detroit 

• , 

CHINESE IN AMERICA 

An historic, pictorial exhibit entitled 
“Images from a Neglected Past — the 
Work and Culture of the Chinese in 
America, 1849 to the Present,” is on dis- 
play at the Chatham Square Branch of 
the New York Public Library in New 
York’s Chinatown through July 13. It 
has already created a groundsweli of 
response in the N.Y. area. It consists of 
over 500 photographs, illustrations and 
objects, side by side with a running 
narrative, on ,the lives of Chineses in 
America. Did you know that Chinese 
workers were the first immigrant group 
excluded from the U.S.? Or that the 
IWW was the only union in the early 
decades of this century to allow Chinese 
membership? Or that 2000 Chinese rail- 
road workers went on strike for the 
eight hour day in 1867? 

We encourage, everyone to come see 
our exhibit. It is a fine introduction to 
Chinese American history and people— 
too long unknown to the American 
public. 


Asian American Resource Center 
199' Lafayette St. 
N.Y., N.Y. 10012 


DETROIT READERS— A CALENDAR FOR JULY/ AUGUST 


The following pre-convention discus- 
sions, to which all readers are invited, 
begin promptly at 7 p.m. Thursday meet- 
ings are held at N&L offices, 1900 E: 
Jefferson. Sunday meetings at the High- 
land Park YWCA, 13130 Woodward Ave. 
Sunday, July 9: 

Revolutionary Feminism 
Thursday, July 13: 

Perspectives, 1978-79 
Sunday, July 23: 

Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American 
Black Thought 
Thursday, July 27: 

Organizational New Directions 
Thursday, August 3: 

The Paper in The Battle of Ideas 
Thursday, August 10: 

Youth Report; Revolutionary 
Finances 


DETROIT PUBLIC PREMIERE OF 
“WITH BABIES AND BANNERS”, 
Wednesday, July 19, 7:30 p.m. — Com- 
munity Arts Auditorium, WSU — $2 
donation. 1 


WL-N&L 
banner 
unfurled at 
UAW 

celebration 


An inspiring film on the Women’s 
Emergency Brigade, produced by the 
Women’s Labor History Film Project, 
begins and ends with demonstration by 
Women’s Liberation-N&L, Flint NOW 
.and CLUW, demanding that Genora 
Johnson be allowed to speak at the 40th 
anniversary celebration of the 1937 Flint 
Sit-down Strike.® 
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Thousands around world fight Nazi attacks 


(Continued from Page 3) 

it. On the other are millions of working people who are 
losing their faith in reformism. In order to not only de- 
feat fascism but to advance to socialism, the working 
class now has to work out a philosophy of liberation, a 
new unity of thought and action. 

— Terry Liddle 

• 

Detroit, Mich. — On one day’s notice more than 150 
V people picketed the Nazi “hatequarters” in Detroit’s 
Brightmoor neighborhood on June 25. Violence broke 
out when the youths who sprayed black paint over the 
storefront windows displaying the Nazi leaflets were 
first ignored and then suddenly arrested by police. 

The crowd, led by many concentration camp survi- 
vors and young people from this largely white, working 
class community, rushed into the street and began 
pounding on the squad car yelling “Let them go!” Ten 
people were arrested. All have been released and sev- 
eral haye asked for a jury trial to begin July 16. 

These events reflect increasing outrage among citi- 
zens at the unwillingness of the Detroit City Council, es- 
pecially so-called radical Ken Cockerel, to take steps 
against the Nazis. Although several “large, intimidating” 
Brightmoor residents have convinced the Nazis to close 
this headquarters, their captain immediately announced 
in a press conference that they would open another, and 
establish a second office in Oak Park, a largely Jewish 
suburb. 

• 

Frankfurt, West Germany— On June 17 in Frank- 
fiirt, West Germany, the fascist party, NPD, was sup- 
posed to hold their national conference. They dared to 
take the 25th anniversary of the great 1953 East German 

Prop. 13— economic disaster 

San Francisco, Cal. — Long before Californians 
will be able to count the billions of dollars that 
they gained in property tax relief, after they 
overwhelmingly voted in favor of thte Jarvis/ 
Gann initiative in the June 6 election, the impact 
, of that election has already become an economic 
disaster for thousands of workers, minorities, 
poor families and children. 

Governor Brown, who called Proposition 13 “a rip- 
off” during the election campaign, has frozen the sala- 
ries of 190,000 state workers and placed a freeze on 
hiring new employees or replacements. San Francisco’s 
Mayor Moscone and the Board of Supervisors have de- 
clared a '“State of Emergency”, suspended the City 
Charter, and repealed an $11,000,000 raise allocated for 
the 16,000 city workers. 

Social workers in the Aid to Dependent Children 
program were ordered to “lop off $2Vi million worth of 
kids from the program.” One worker said she felt “as 
though it were an order from the Nazis, putting the re- 
sponsibility for which child survives and which ones 
don’t on us.” 

Alameda and San Mateo Counties laid off oyer 
1,000 workers, and it is estimated that eventually 200,000 
more state-wide will join the ranks of the unemployed. 

As a union local official put it: “Proposition 13 took 
a swing at government bureaucracy and knocked off the 
working people. The workers are unemployed now, but 
the bureaucracy is still there.” 

The victory of the Jarvis/ Gann initiative has become 
a platform for every anti-union, anti-affirmative action 
program, and anti-erivironmental and pollution control 
idea that can be espoused. In this atmosphere it is not 
coincidental that Los Angeles County is now appealing 
to the U.S. Supreme Court for a ruling to overthrow a 
Circuit Court decision that it must step up its hiring of 
Black and Chicano firemen. 

Gay movement wins gains 

Detroit, Mich. — With a lot of hard work by the 
Michigan Organization for Huntan Rights (MOHR), the 
Ingham County Board of Commissioners voted unani- 
mously two weeks ago to include sexual orientation in 
their civil rights definition. It is only the fourth county 
nation-wide to do so. 

Also, every commissioner is up for election. Of 
course, it has not been publicized — it’s a lot more fun 
showing revivalist ministers claiming “the people have 
spoken.” Many people are starting to react against the 
phenomenon of Anita Bryant, who is taking the most 
irrational. Biblical authority-position into the ballot box. 

The gay movement is bringing out certain contra- 
dictions within our society. This is why it has drawn 
support from people who are not gay, because thqy see 
these contradictions as real. We see the supposed sepa- 
ration of church and state in the referenda in four cities 
which have recently gone down against gay people, and 
which were argued persuasively on religious, not civil or 
constitutional, grounds. 

When people become discriminated against and per- 
secuted because of their sexuality, that forces them 
into the public arena. Then they are critized for making 
a public stand. ' 

—Don Mager, M.O.H.R. 



- — LNS 


Over 800 police defended Nazis against thousands of demon- 
strators in Chicago on June 26. 

workers uprising and claim it as theirs, saying “25 
years of German freedom struggle”!!). They plannel a 
march through the center of the city. Against this 
fascist march, counter-demonstrations were announced 
by all anti-fascist groups. 

' On the day of the march, the fascists gathered in 
the Northeast part of the city, while the counter-demon- 
strators converged on the center — anti-nuelear groups, 
citizens’ initiatives, gay organizations and women’s 
groups. There was a contingent from the Alliance of 
Victims of the Nazi Regime. 

As soon as the counter-demonstration forms police 
contingents begin to surround it. They are dragging 
water cannons. The march makes its way to the Romer, 
where the fascists are supposed to meet. There are at 
least 7,000 counter-demonstrators. No one had expected 
so many. The police loudspeaker announces that the 
NPD event on this square was approved. The summons 
to leave the square is met by whistles. The order comes 
again. The whistle concert and the cries “Nazis out!” 
and “German police protect the fascists!” become 
louder and louder. 

The wafer cannons begin, and the first stones fly. 
On the Berlinerstrasse, barricades are built, as the 
police try to clear the area. Out in Northeast Frank- 
furt, some 3,000 fascists are gathered in marching order. 
Their loudspeaker announces that the center city is 
blocked by counter-cfemonstrators; the police have now 
forbidden the rally. It is answered with cries; like “All 
of them to the wall!” 

In the center city, ambulances are now arriving to 
take away the injured. They are still using the water 
cannons and the riot police. The Romer area is filled 
with people against the fascists. 

(Thanks to Informations Dienst, Hamburger Allee 45, 
6000 Frankfurt 90, West Germany , for this story — Ed.) 

Panama revolt then and now 

(The following account of the 1964 Panamanian up- 
rising against the U.S. occupation of the Canal Zone was 
written by a participant who was in the eighth grade 
at the time. — Ed.) 

From the beginning of the Panama Canal 70 years 
ago, the Panamanian people have never accepted U.S. 
sovereignty over their land, and have never ceased 
struggling for sovereignty. This was shown most re- 
cently when two students were killed by pro-government 
people at the University. The students had attended a 
meeting to protest Carter’s visit to Panama to “cele- 
brate” the new treaties. Sovereignty is not negotiable. 

One afternoon 14 years earlier, a contingent of 
Panamanian ■ students had marched peacefully to the 
Canal Zone city of Balboa and raised the Panamanian 
flag alongside the American flag. By this act, the stu- 
dents hoped to test the titular sovereignty of Panama 
over the Canal Zone, as agreed" to by President Eisen- 
hower in 1955. 

Panamanian students expected opposition, but not 
the vicious attacks they suffered at the hands of the 
Canal Zone High School students and by the Canal Zone 
police as they were forcibly ejected from the Canal 
Zone and their flag burned. The fate of the students 
quickly spread. 

I watched as speakers, perched on a truck, spoke 
through bullhorns to the gathering crowd. Working peo- 
ple were now joining the movement and they implored 
the seemingly. impotent Panamanian government to give 
them arms. Government forces could not, at this point, 
stop the now inflamed populace. 

The Americans had the advantage of a well-trained, 
well-supplied military establishment. Panamanians, on 
the other hand, were armed primarily with outraged 
nationalism. Any known American property within the 
confines of the city was burned. I watched as the Pari 
Am building was rammed with a car, set aflame, and 
looted. 

Panamanians seemed to taunt death. Using binocu- 
lars we watched the American soldiers at the Tivoli 
Hotel calmly eating or smoking. It became evident that 
this was no fantasy battle, however. In the aftermath, 
22 Panamanians lay dead and hundreds were wounded. 



Friends aid Longest Walk 


by Shainape Shcapwe 

More than 500 Indian people are now participating 
in the Longest Walk, which began from Alcatraz Island 
on Feb. 11 with over 300 people. The Walk, which 
should reach Washington D.C. by July 15, is to both 
protest and to tell Americans about the huge amount of 
legislation before the U.S. Congress designed to take 
from Indian people everything from fishing rights, to 
child care, to treaty rights, as well as legalizing forced 
sterilization. (See N&L April 1978.) 

Detroit-area Indians and many others responded to 
a telephone call from the marchers to the Detroit Indian 
Center during the -first two weeks of June. Through a 
chain of calls from Indian to Indian, we learned that 
the march was passing through Columbus, Ohio, and that 
money and supplies were desperately needed. 

Despite poor publicity, about 300 Indians came to a 
rally at the Indian Center on June 8rOur senior citizens 
cooked corn soup and fry bread, and on this food 
alone we raised $83. So spontaneous was the response 
that about $700 was raised altogether, and spare auto 
parts, tires, shoes, and useful clothing like jeans and 
jackets were contributed, along with quantites of non- 
perishable food. . _ 

I talked with two women and one man who lived a 
very traditional life in Oregon. He was walking with his 
wife and their two-year old grandson. He described the 
highly disciplined camp life of the marchers where 
smoking and drinking were prohibited. They had felt 
the need to organize themselves in camp because where- 
ever they went the authorities regarded them as trouble- 
makers. But ordinary people, especially other minorities, 
were very receptive. 

This man told me: “I know why I am walking. When 
they get through a law dealing with fishing and treaty J 
rights we won’t be a sovereign people. It’s nothing new 
— it’s hard to imagine that they would try to take so 
-much at once. They have been trying to take that sov- 
ereignty from us while they say how niuch they are 
trying to help us. , 

“Ordinarily, I would not be walking, except that I 
saw that if the government takes away treaty and fishing 
rights, what a tremendous effect it would have on the 
people of Oregon and Washington. I thought a lot before 
joining the Walk, because you can’t change a lot by run- 
ning away from home. I know we can’t all walk, but if 
you think about how the government is trying to kill us, 
it will make you want to help us.” 1 

This walk is very important to me because it seems 
to be the most positive thing since Wounded Knee. Not ' 
only are we getting ourselves together, but we are get- 
ting together with other minorities to say why we are * 
walking. I’m glad we are talking to people — it is hard to 
even realize how vast an area the bills cover, and to 
what lengths the government is prepared to go to con- \ 
trol our lives. For these reasons I will join the march . 
in Washington, D.C. in July. 

Financial contributions are still needed. These can j 
be sent c/o Detroit Indian Center, 360 John R, Detroit, | 
MI 4822$, phone (313) 963-1710. 

Blacks protest 'strangulation' | 

Brooklyn, N.Y. — A well known 35-year-old Black | 
construction contractor died of “strangulation” after a j 
dispute with 20-police in Crown Heights. Arthur Miller 
had been arguing with two white police who were trying j 
to arrest his 21-year-old brother Samuel on a traffic 
violation. The two police panicked and more cops — 
both Black and white -— arrived and jumped on the 
Millers, who were then ^handcuffed and driven away. 

Later it was reported that Arthur Miller had died 
of “strangulation” from the scuffle. Hundreds of out- 
raged Blacks held a mass meeting and, a few days later, 
a protest march from the Court House in Brooklyn 
across the Brooklyn Bridge to City Hall. There, Mayor 
Koch said he was sorry but added that “it was not a' 
racial incident” because some of the police were Black. 

New reports on the killing suggest that Arthur 
Miller had refused to make payoffs to the police. 
Whether or not this added dimension of police corrup- 
tion was involved, one Black student said, “You may be 
important, but you’re still Black. Black life is cheaper 
than white.” A parallel between the circumstances . of 
Steve Biko’s death and Miller’s was drawn by a few 
members! Of the community: “In South Africa they have 
Black police, too, which does not make the death any 
less racist!” 

Although a “full investigation” has been promised, 
the Black community is bitterly aware that no police 
officer has ever gone to jail in any of the cold-blooded 
police killingsspf Blacks — including Clifford Glover in 
Jamaica, and Claude Reese and Randolph Evens in 
Brooklyn. 

—CUNY student 
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Demonstrators mobilize against arms race 


New York, N.Y. — I joined 20,000 other people in 
New York on May 27 who also saw the need to “mo- 
bilize for survival.” I was impressed by the interna- 
tionalism of the demonstration for disarmament, espe- 
cially by the 500 delegates from Japan representing 
some 33 million Japanese who had signed a petition 
which they brought with them to give to the UN Council 
on Disarmament. 

I received about a dozen different pins representing 
the Peace movement throughout Japan, a small paper 
crane which symbolizes “the realization of one’s hope,” 
as well as written accounts of their own personal ex- 
periences of the bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
from many Hibakusha (victims of nuclear weapons) 
who have suffered atomic diseases for the past 30 years. 
The slogan they brought with them was “No more 
Hiroshima, No more Nagasaki, No more Hibakusha.” 

Most of the delegation were members of the Japan 
Confederation of A and H Bomb Sufferers Organizations, 
who, as students in 1945, were forced to work in the 
city factories to produce for the war. Among the 500 

S.F. banians oppose Shah 

San Francisco, Cal. — Defying both San Francisco 
police dressed as storm troopers and threats of problems 
with U.S. immigration, over 1,000 Iranian students and 
a handful of American supporters held a march and 
demonstration in front of the Iranian consulate, June 5, 
to commemorate the anniversary of a massacre of un- 
armed Iranians demonstrating against the Shah’s dictat- 
orship in 1963. 

The demonstration was organized by several different 
Iranian student groups in a rare show of unity. The 
point stressed throughout was that there is continuing 
turmoil and near revolution right now within Iran that 
we don’t hear about from our news media (see articles 
in June, 1978 N&L). The U.S. government is all that’s 
propping up the Shah’s dictatorial regime. 

Since the revolts now happening in Iran are mass, 
popular, and continuing, the U.S. may be forced to 
play the same “advisor” role to combat “Communist 
aggression” as it played in the early days of the Viet- 
nam War. The message from these students to their 
U.S. counterparts is “Get the U.S. Out of Iran!” 

The San Francisco police nearly provoked a con- 
frontation with the Iranians in front of the consulate 
when they appeared in full battle gear and military 
formation, and began pushing people on the street. 
Several weeks earlier fights broke out between those 
police and Iranian demonstrators, leaving several injured. 

A few days before the demonstrations, the principal 
of the Berkeley Adult School, where many foreign stu- 
dents go to learn English, warned Iranians that if they 
missed classes June 5 he would report their absence 
to U.S. Immigration. Since nearly all Iranian students 
at the school weren’t there that day, presumably to be 
at the demonstration, the threat could have serious im- 
pact on the stud, its’ visas. As of now it is unknown 
I whether he actually carried through with that threat. 


demanding world peace and relief for A and H bomb 
sufferers Were Koreans who were forced by Japanese 
militarism to migrate to Japan, beginning in 1939, for 
the purpose of labor and military draft. 

With the disaster of the Bikini Atoll H-bomb test, 
a group of fishermen sparked a national movement of 
small and medium industries in the movement against 
A and H bombs, which today has a membership of over 
300,000. -One man said that he could not express the 
horror he felt when he heard that the N-bomb had been 
manufactured. 

At the rally there were speakers from almost 
every industrialized nation and nationally both the Sea- 
brook and Rocky Flats occupants were among people 
from many states represented. The composition of the 
demonstration included children with their families, re- 
ligious groups, Vietnam veterans, students from Kent 
State, lesbian anarchists, Canadian feminists and the 
Gray Panthers. 

I was disappointed, however, at the lack of Black 
and Third World people as well as NY youth. I am sure 
that the lack of publicity in these areas had a lot to do 
with it. Or perhaps it is because the movement hasn’t 
yet thoroughly developed the crucial links needed with 
the Third World, Women’s Liberation, youth and labor. 

It has been over a week since I attended the dem- 
onstration, but I am still overwhelmed because I see the 
anti-nuclear movement growing globally with the po- 
tential to put an end to the arms race and for the 
people to take control of their own lives finally. This 
necessity of controlling our own lives was expressed 
by many, particularly young people who were active 
during the ’60s and have since had time to think while 
observing a decade of world changes. 

• 

Detroit, Mich. — Although the nuclear protest rally 
staged in Monroe, Mich., near the Fermi II plant, on 
June 24, brought out only about 75 people, it was not 
just a small, isolated event, but part of a nationwide 
rally against nuclear armament and the misuse of 
nuclear energy. 

It was held in honor of Karen Silkwood, a union 
steward who died when her car mysteriously caught 
fire and burned after she had assembled significant 
evidence concerning the hazardous conditions in the 
nuclear plant where she worked. Half the participants 
were older folks, and there were also a number of the 
very young. But it missed up in a number of areas, 
the most important ' of which was the participation of 
any significant number of Blacks. 

One speaker suggested that the struggle can be 
fought not only politically, but in more individualistic 
terms that would enable one to be independent of the 
power companies — but many of the suggestions were 
financially inaccessible to most people. And, unfortu- 
nately, .the skit which was presented not only included 
one insulting “joke,” but in it, all the “evil roles” were 
acted out by men, and all the “victims” were acted out 
by women. It also portrayed scientists as “evil” char- 
acters in general. I hardly think that is what Karl Marx 


meant when he wrote, “To have one basis for life and 
another for science is a priori a lie.” 

The rally was capped by the release of dozens of 
balloons, to demonstrate the ability of air currents to 
carry aloft free-floating objects to distant areas. Self- 
addressed cards were attached to the balloons to be 
returned with their locations noted, when they had 
fallen to the ground and been found — by someone who 
would have surely been contaminated had the balloon 
been radio-active dust released by a reactor accident. 

— Student scientist 

. • 

Seabrook, N.H. — Approximately 20,000 demonstra- 
tors, mostly youth, converged here to protest nuclear 
power on June 25. The mass rally, one of the largest 
outpourings of the anti-nuke movement to date, was 
held on the construction site of the proposed power 
plant, where 1,400 demonstrators had been arrested 
last year. 

■ This year, plans for civil disobedience were dropped 
by the sponsoring Clamshell Alliance when New Hamp- 
shire’s right-wing Governor Thompson agreed at the 
last minute to allow some protestors to camp on the 
site for a four-day period. 

While this no doubt represented a recognition of 
the growing strength of the anti-nuclear power move- 
ment, there is as yet no sign of any weakening of the 
power company's intentions to build the nuclear plant. 

Besides the mass rally, the demonstration included, 
exhibits of alternative energy sources, and workshops on 
the dangers of nuclear energy. Some demonstrators 
came from as far away as Idaho, Michigan, and West 
Virginia. While Left groups seemed to be not too well 
represented, there weTe some sizeable and spirited 
feminist contingents. 

(As we go to press, construction on the Seabrook 
nuclear power plant has been suspended by the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission which cited possible environ- 
mental damage for halting the project.— Ed.) 

N.Y. anti-apartheid protest 

New York, N.Y. — On the second anniversary of the 
Soweto uprising, June 16, anti-apartheid demonstrators 
turned out hundreds strong in Bedford-Stuyvesant, Har- 
lem and Wall Street to protest the Manufacturers Han- 
over Bank’s ties to South Africa. On Wall Street, while 
over 100 demonstrators marched and chanted slogans 
like “Vorster’s army kills, while Manny Hanny pays 
the bill,” several hundred office workers. Black and 
white, obviously sympathetic, watched from across the 
street. A few Blacks joined in the chants from inside 
the bank itself. 

The Committee to Oppose Bank Loans to South 
Africa (305 E. 46th St., NYC 10017 teL 838-5030) or- 
ganized the protest. They had drawn up a very effective 
leaflet contrasting the Bank’s huge investments in South 
Africa with its redlining of Black neighborhoods in New 
York. 

— CUNY student 


From anti-nuclear to shop floor youth revolts shake up capitalism 


(Continued from Page 3) 

But they have refused to leave what has become a 
center for the struggles of not only students, but 
the whole South Bronx. Listen to the Hostos students 
speaking for themselves about their self-education and 
their struggle: 

• “We have been able to maintain the struggle this 
| long because Hostos is a catalyst for the struggles in 

the South Bronx. Many of the people working in groups 
like Raza Unida became active in the Hostos struggle. 
People from Hostos are drawn into broader community 
' issues — like this week there will be a demonstration 
! against the cuts at Lincoln Hospital.” 

! • “There is no difference between struggles here 

and in the community, because most Hostos students 
are working people. The students’ struggle has links to 
those of workers around the country, because racism 
is facing both of us. I worked in a factory before com- 
ing to Hostos, and if not for hi-lingual education I 
would not be here.” 

• “The most important things we learned is the 
relations of men and women. There were conflicts at 
first, as there is machismo on the part of the men. We 
made sure women did security, and that men did child 
care and kitchen work. This is very important for us 
because over two-thirds of the students are women. 
Everyone who has been through the Hostos struggle has 
been transformed in some way.” 

• “I think that the greatest contribution that the 
Hostos struggle has made to the South Bronx community 
is that Hostos is an incubator of ideas for change. Many 
nights, we got into discussions about everything from 
Puerto Rican liberation to socialism. 

The Hostos struggles embody the new kind of crea- 
tivity — and Reason — that Latino youth are expressing, 
from Houston demonstrations against police murders to 
Los Angeles high school walkouts against Proposition 
13 cutbacks. 

‘ENVIRONMENT’ IN THE SHOPS 

In the same way, the environmental movement 
actually can find its most dynamic force in those for 


whom environment is a daily life and death concern — 
as conditions of labor. A young chemical worker de- 
scribed the threat to workers and the surrounding com- 
munity alike when fumes escape from his plant. The 
community is deserted or decaying with only people on 
fixed incomes left. And many workers are worried that 
they are sterile from daily contact with unsafe chemicals. 

Young workers in the shops today spell out “en- 
vironmentalism” in actions demanding nothing less than 
workers’ control of production. This year’s miners’ 
strike has shaken up every auto plant in America as 
well. The fastest news to travel through the shop was 
which union was supporting or not supporting the 
miners today. Young auto workers were saying that 
miners “take their life in their hands every day they 
go down in the mines. They are fighting for something 
new and human for everybody.” 

It is the thoughts and actions of young workers 
which are making company and union officials stay up 
nights moaning about “bad attitudes”, like those which 
erupted into wildcat strikes by thousands of workers 
against oven-like conditions in the plants last summer. 

The “bad attitudes” also mean a complete oppo- 
sition to what the company calls progress. A young 
metal shop worker told of his anger when he was laid 
off in 1974. When he returned, Chrysler had automated 
vast sections of his department and synchronized all 
the various production lines. They had the money to do 
this while unemployment benefits dried up. 

Such “attitudes” are actually the beginnings of a 
new self-consciousness that, together with a profound 
internationalism, place the youth movements of the ’70s 
on firmer ground than the generation of the 1960s, 
which reached its height — and end — in Paris 1968. 
Where the internationalism of 1968 did not extend much 
in the way of solidarity to Czechoslovakia’s Prague 
Spring struggle — and less did they grapple with its im- 
pact on Left thought — today’s youth movement is rooted 
in the revolutionary totality of Soweto, which has in- 
spired new activity everywhere. 

Soweto means a direct and necessary international- 


ism. in opposition to apartheid South Africa, and to 
racism in the U.S. and Britain. Thus, the international- 
ism of anti-racism is expressed in the “Carnival Against 
the Nazis" in which 80,000 London youth joined, as 
well as in Washington, D.C., where 30,000 marched to 
overturn the infamous Bakke decision. 

NOT A CONTINENT UNTOUCHED N 

The truth is that there is not a continent untouched 
by the new wave of youth revolts, which have circled 
the Third World, from students in Nigeria against tui- 
tion hikes to students in Korea protesting the Park dic- 
tatorship. And the Chicano movement against police 
murders in Houston, Texas crossed the border into Ma- 
tamoros, Mexico when cops there murdered a 15-year- 
old. Youth sacked the banks and burned the City Hall. 

Even the monstrous wall between East Germany 
and West Germany has not prevented a whole series 
of new joint actions by revolutionary youth in those 
countries as they seek to free political prisoners held 
by both governments. The case of imprisoned East 
Grman dissident Rudolph Bahro has generated great 
support in West Germany. 

These outpourings of youth actions — and ideas — 
underscore a new direct challenge to capitalism, which 
stands on the separation of mental labor from manual 
labor, of thinking from doing. Marx’s phrase, “the quest 
for universality”, means, for us today, refusing to sep- 
arate the self-liberation of the Third World from our 
own self-liberation or to separate the working out of a 
theory of revolution from the daily life of revolutionary 
practice. 

A student at Occidental College in California caught 
the depth of the re-thinking going on now among youth 
when he -described the situation as: “the subterranean 
shifts taking place beneath a surface calm that portents 
of an earthquake ahead.” Those “subterranean shifts” 
can truly mean new beginnings in thought which will 
finally lead to unaborted revolutions — and to a human 
world- in which youth can develop our own creativity 
without all the world’s “previously established yard- 
sticks.” 
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Hugo Blanco released from Argentina as mass unrest continues in Peru 


A worldwide protest won the release of Hugo 
Blanco on June 9 from the claws of Argentina's 
dictatorship. 

Blanco, internationally - recognized Peruvian 
peasant leader, Trotskyist, and candidate of the 
Workers, Peasants, Students and Poor People’s 
Front (FOCEP) for the Constituent Assembly, was 
aroused from his bed by Peruvian secret police on 
May 25, a few hours after he appeared on tele- 
vision in support of the general strike in Peru. 

Along with ten other labor and political lead- 
ers, Blanco was deported to that other military dic- 
tatorship, Argentina, where their very lives were 
in danger with each passing minute. All this oc- 
curred a little over a month after Blanco, along 
with other exiles, had been amnestied and invited 
to return to Peru, where elections were to be held 
in preparation for the return to civilian rule in 1980. 

A ten-day wave of strikes, nationwide work 
stoppages, and demonstrations broke out soon after 
the government’s May 14 decree abolishing price 
supports for the most common commodities like 


Soweto 


Over 5,000 Black South Africans, chanting 
“amandla awethu” — power to the people — giving 
Black Power salutes, and singing freedom songs, 
packed Regina Mundi Church in Soweto on June 
16, marking the second anniversary of the Soweto 
revolt. It was not only a memorial to the over 600 
Blacks slain in June, 1976, but also a massive pro- 
test against South Africa’s hated apartheid regime. 

T^he Vorster government sent out police, armed 
with automatic weapons, to ring the church and 
line the roads leading to it. The day itself was 
preceded by a stepped-up police campaign in So- 
weto, with daily roadblocks and house-to-house 
searches. Although no deaths were reported, scores 
of Blacks were arrested. * 

At the three-hour rally, Dr. Nthato Motlana, a 
Soweto leader who had been detained for five 
months after the October, 1977 security crackdown 
that led to the murder of Steve Biko, said that 
1976 showed “if we want to, we can change the 
system . . , Let us dedicate ourselves until a new 
order is brought in.” 

The Soweto Student League, in charge of ob- 


bread, milk, and cooking oil. Prices immediately 
jumped 40-120 percent. The Carter Administration 
and the International Monetary Fund had demanded 
austerity measures because the Morales Bermudez 
government owed the international bankers to the 
tune of $1 billion. 

The government responded by not only raising 
prices on all commodities, but by closing all uni- 
versities and cancelling the elections scheduled 
for June 4. On May 20, Peru was placed under 
martial law by the military government, and a wave 
of arrests swept the country. All newspapers ex- 
cept those run by the government were closed, 
union offices were raided and closed, and a reign 
of terror instituted. 

The workers’ response was the most massive 
general strike that Peru has ever seen. It was 
called on May 18 by the largest Peruvian union, 
, the CGTP, and was backed by the miners, peasants, 
electrical workers, glass workers, students, teach- 
ers, brewery workers, bank clerks, and all layers 
of Peruvian society. The strike continued despite 


serving “Black Friday,” organized a boycott of 
work and businesses. Many workers stayed home, 
sports were cancelled, and most shops were closed. 
At one point, hundreds of Black youths stoned a 
police car and bus owned by a company that takes 
Black commuters to Johannesburg. Many youths 
also spoke at the mass meeting. The anniversary 
events make it clear that nothing has stopped the 
certainty of a revolutionary transformation of 
South Africa. 




We have devoted little space to Albania’s theo- 
retical bombasts since, frankly, Albania is not noted 
for being a fountainhead of Marxist theory. But 
when Albania begins to provoke China, it is worthy 
of noting that a small puppy is yapping at the heels 
of a big bull. 

This spring, on the occasion of the state visit 
of Yugoslavia’s Tito to China, the Albanian CP 
published as a pamphlet a 1963 attack on Yugo- 
slavia titled “Results of (N. Khrushchev’s Visit to 
Yugoslavia,” which was distributed to all foreign 
embassies in Peking. The article was written by 
Albanian Premier Enver Hoxha, and little imagina- 


the killing of 24 persons, the arrest of over 2,000, * 
and the deportation of many labor leaders. 

Immediately after Blanco’s deportation to Ar- 
gentina, the U.S. Committee for Justice to Latin 
American Political Prisoners (USLA) launched an 
emergency campaign to ensure the safety of Blanco 
and the others. Protest messages from workers, 
students, trade unions, and political parties around 
the world poured into Argentina, addressed to 
President Videla. Picket lines were set up at Ar- 
gentinian embassies, and several publicly-televised 
showings of the World Cup soccer matches from 
Buenos Airps were also picketed. On June 9, Blanco 
was allowed to leave Argentina for Sweden. 

In the June 18 Peruvian elections, the first in 
11 years, Blanco and 11 other FOCEP candidates 
won seats in the Constituent Assembly. Altogether, 
27 percent of the vote went to candidates who are ’ 
considered socialists. There is no doubt that the 
general strike forced the government to proceed 
with the postponed elections. The deep unrest in 
Peru has yet to run its course. 


tion is required to substitute China’s Hua Kuo-feng 
for Khrushchev. It is a two-sided attack on both 
Tito and Hua, and “those who” defend the “theory 
of three worlds,” as expounded by the Chinese. 

The theory states that the U.S. and Russia 
make up the First World, and the developing coun- 
tries in Asia, Latin America, Africa and other re- 
gions make up the Third World. The new class- 
collaborationism enunciated by Teng Hsiao-ping in 
1974 is the concept of the “Second World” of indus- 
trialized, capitalist West Europe, Japan and Canada, 
which could become acceptable allies of China 
“under certain circumstances.” 

Albania, which first broke with Yugoslavia in 
1948 over territorial and nationalistic issues, seeks 
to inject its undiluted Stalinism into various Maoist 
groupings throughout the world. Interestingly 
enough, the one Maoist party that the Albanians 
call “authentic Maridst-Leninist” is the Portuguese. 
This is due to Mao’s approval of their class-collab- 
orationist line supporting Portugal’s continued role 
in NATO, in opposition of the official CP line. 

Albania has been able, so far, to maintain its 
independence by relying on the antagonisms be- 
tween Moscow and Belgrade, and between Belgrade 
and Peking, but its luck cannot hold out forever. 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

“ The great success of the enemies of Africa is 

to have compromised the Africans themselves .” 

—Frantz Fanon 

The military crisis in Zaire’s Shaba province, around 
the mining city of Kolwezi, not only exposed the total 
bankruptcy of Mobutu’s regime, but has shown to the 
world how ruthless European and American imperial- 
ism can be in their determination to keep Africa se- 
cured within the orbit of neo-colonialism. 

When it became obvious that the repressive and 
corrupt government of Mobutu was militarily and polit- 
ically impotent, and unable to cope with the rebellion 
of a few thousand Katangans, France and Belgium 
rushed in their elite troops, with the approval and aid 
of the Carter Administration. 

France’s President, Valery Giscard d’Estaing, would 
like us -to believe that his deployment of Foreign Le- 
gionnaires in Shaba was an act of mercy to rescue 
beleaguered whites from an impending massacre. It is 
true that white people were killed in Kolwezi. By whom 
and under what circumstances may be unclear, but it is 
clear that all were not killed by Katangans. It is also 
true that many, many Blacks, including women and 
children, were killed. The glorified Legionnaires seemed 
to have spent much of their time terrorizing the un- 
armed citizens of Kolwezi, with the same expertise they 
showed previously, from Indo-China to Algeria. 
PROXY ARMY FOR WESTERN IMPERIALISM 

However, the military actions of the French and 
Belgian troops in Shaba is only a small part of the 
general plan of Western imperialism to insure its dom- 
ination over Africa. The Paris meeting of the govern- 
ments of France, Belgium, Britain, West Germany, and 
the U.S., over the crisis in Zaire, came to the realiza- 
tion that direct intervention into Africa by Western 
imperialism was no longer politically feasible. To get 
around this roadblock, the French government proposed 
the formation of an All-African Military Force to do 
the dirty work of the Western powers. Giscard has 
urged the neo-colonialist governments of Africa, which 
have close economic and political ties with France, to 
put this idea into action. Morocco was the first to re- 
spond by sending troops into Shaba to replace the 
Legionnaires. Other countries like Senegal are expected 
to follow soon. 
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U.S.- Europe want Africans to 

the rebellion in Shaba; it must eventually protect Euro- 
pean and U.S, interests the length and breadth of 
Africa. It must, if it is to be of use for European and 
American imperialist interests there, act as a counter- 
revolutionary force, putting down all revolutions on the 
African continent which oppose human exploitation, 
misery and oppression. Such a force, whether it is all 
Black or Legionnaire, will play the same role that white 
South Africa has played from the beginning. 

It is not sheer speculation to consider the possibil- 
ity of an all-African army in the interests of imperial- 
ism, because just such a phenomenon occurred in the 
past, and Africa is still suffering tragically from it In 
the early 1960s, when Europe was faced with the “Congo 
crisis,” such an armed force was organized under the 
aegis of the UN. African nations, including Nkrumah’s 
Ghana, sent troops to the Congo, and then found out 
that their mission was to function in the interests of 
Europe and not in the interest of the African Revolu- 
tion. 

FANON’S ANSWER TO NEO-COLONIALISM 

Frantz Fanon, writing on the murder of Patrice 
Lumumba at that time, lamented; “The African troops 
in the Congo have suffered a historic moral defeat.” 
These troops should have been sent to aid duly-elected 
Lumumba, but because they were UN troops, they par- 
ticipated in the destruction of a phase of the African 
Revolution, thereby setting back by decades the struggle 
for freedom. ' 

This was “Africa’s first great crisis” Fanon said. 
Only a militant, anti-colonialist Congo posed a real 
threat to South Africa, “that very deep-South Africa, 
before which the rest of the world veils its face.” 
Fanon warned that the African revolutions must ad- 
vance in totality, that there will not be one Africa that 
fights against colonialism and another that attempts to 
make arrangements with colonialism.” 

Africa is beset with enemies, both within and with- 
out, and if Europe and the U.S. could have their way, 
they would pull it intp the global conflict between the 
“free” capitalist West and state-capitalist Russia, with 
the mass of African people becoming the immediate 
victims. This month, African leaders are sure to expose 
themselves on this East-West issue at the summit meet- 
ing of the Organization of African Unity in Khartoum. 
Wrangling over which side to choose can only prolong 
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fight neo- colonialism's wars j 

The verity of Fanon’s analysis of colonialism and 
neo-colonialism, and the human force and reason that < 
would overcome thesei capitalist, imperialist projections 
in the Third World, still remains the problem that 
Africa must solve or face another great crisis. It is still 
only the masses of African peoples who can provide 
that force and revolutionary reason to make true liber- 
ation in Africa a reality. - 

'Operation Namibia' 

London, England — “Operation Namibia” began dur- 
ing 1975, when one of the leaders of SWAPO in Nami- 
bia asked for a library of books from Europe — not only 
as a practical contribution to the movement, but as a j 
nonviolent action against South Africa’s cultural imperi- 
alism in the territory. In response, a group of volun- 
teers set sail in a vessel called “Golden Harvest.” This 
international crew has been on the seas since October, 
1976, and in Africa for the past year. It is expected 
that the - boat will land in Namibia within the next 
three months. 

The crew was received by the government of Gam- 
bia, and Presidents Senghor (Senegal) and Tobert (Li- 
beria). The Ghanaian government, despite being a mili- 
tary regime, donated about $9,000. Most encouraging 
was the PececeRtion afforded by students and other cit- 
izen groups. “Operation Namibia” has already recruited 
one African crew member from Gambia. 

Another boat, the “FRI,” plans to sail from the 
east around the Cape of Good Hope. The “FRI” is also 
crewed by an international team (with a number of 
Sri Lankans and Japanese on board), and it has been 
involved in nonviolent intervention against French nu- 
clear tests that endanger the lives of the people of 
Micronesia. 

Last September, South Africa incorporated Nami- 
bia’s main port, Walvis Bay, into the apartheid republic. 

If it does nothing else, “Operation Namibia” will con- 
stitute probably the first open challenge to South Afri- 
ca’s control over Namibia’s lifeline to the outside 
world. 

Support, including money, is still required for the 
project, and will be gratefully received at: “ON,” 5 , 
Caledonian Road, London Nl, England. 
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strike over "local grievances." That is why all 
knew that what was really involved was the most 
basic question of all — labor productivity. That, 
depends not on yet one more automated machine, 
but on the human hand and brain that will not 
produce at ever-greater speeds. Some very basic 
questions wait to be answered about what kind of 
labor should man/woman do. 

Because the workers are asking such funda- 
mental questions, our pamphlet Marx's Capital 
and Today's Global Crisis, at one and the same 
time, entered the battle of ideas on the Left,* 
and faced the actual global crisis where even 
the bourgeoisie had suddenly to acknowledge 
Marx's analysis of the decline in the 'rate of 
profit at the very moment when its technological 
method of mass production is at its highest. 

For the Movement to limit its attack on capi- 
talism by talking only about the oppression of 
labor without focusing on the equally integral 
dialectic of liberation, is to miss the proletarian 
totality. That is to say, the proletariat as Reason 
as well as muscle, as form of revolt from below 
which is that new beginning which determines the 
end. Because the crisis is so deep, all that chipping 
awqy at the economic law of value, or rather 
gilding it to make it fit into state-capitalism call- 
ing itself Communism, is more than truncating 
r Marx's Capital as a book. Along with a violation 
of Marx's greatest theoretic work, it does nothing 
short of aiding in the aborting of revolution itself 
by removing from under it its ground, its very 
reason for existence. 

What is of the essence here, therefore, is 
not ever again to separate politics and economics, 
subjective and objective, philosophy and revolu- 
tion. 

> Chino s False Alternative 

When Mao first won power in China in the 
greatest national revolution of the post-World 
War II era, abolishing both the imperialist ten- 
tacles there and its lackey, Chiang Kai-shek, he 
feared nought about casing his own society state- 
j capitalism since he was sure of the mass confi- 
[ dence in the new revolutionary regime. Therefore, 

! he concluded, what was necessary to stress is that 
once political power is in the hands of the Com- 
munist Party, the direction of the economic rela- 
tions — "the mass line" — would go in the direc- 
tion of"socialism." 

Surely, the end of imperialist intervention 
and the rule of the exploitative corrupt Chiang 
Kai-shek over 0 dismembered country meant the 
, nation, as a unity, did "stand up." Moreover, it 
had at once been saddled with the Korean War 
and that neo-fascist General MacArthur wishing 

*See the Introduction to this pamphlet, "Today's 
Epigones Who Try to Truncate Marx's Capital" 
for the critique of Ernest Mandel who still con- 
siders Russia a workers' state "though degener- 
ate," and the Appendix on "Tony Cliff Reduces 
Lenin's Theory to 'Uncanny Intuition' " for a 
critique of one who remains an underconsump- 
tionist though he does see Russia as a state- 
capitalist society. 
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to cross the Yalu River, and that, too, the new 
People's Republic of China Had put an end to. 

What transformed the confidence of the 
masses into, opposition to the regime was (1) the 
movement from practice in Hungary, 1956, which 
revealed the alternative to state-capitalism is 
workers^power, armed with a total philosophy of 
liberation, rooted in Marx's original philosophy, 
whifch Marx named a "new humanism" and 
which the Hungarian revolutionaries brought onto 
the historic stage of their day. And (2) Mao's 
declaration that anyone who wanted to follow 
that path in China only "proved" that, instead of 
"100 schools of thought contending," there were 
"1 ,000 poisonous weeids that had to be destroyed." 
It is at this point .that the duality, the sharp, class 
duality within Communism was expressed with 
guns in hand in Hungary, and Mao urged Khrush- 
chev — who peeded no urging as he had already 
sent Russian tanks into East Germany in 1 953 to 
crush that revolt — to now crush the Hungarian 
Revolution. Naming his move against the oppo- 
sitionists to his regime "How To Handle Contra- 
dictions Among the People" didn't convince the 
Chinese masses that there were no class contra- 
dictions in China. 

III. Without Marx's Humanism, the 
Theory of State-Capitalism Is No 
Great Divide 

Without Marx's Humanism, the theory of 
state capitalism, far trom beirlg the kind of Great 
Divide as that between the Second and Third In- 
ternationals, is but a journalistic cliche even a 
Mao could accept. Moreover, this was not just 
when he accepted it lovingly as a designation 
where the Communists had political power, but 
especially when he correctly applied it To Russia 
as a class designation. The greatest tragedy of all 
in this era is that Mao had, in fact, accepted state- 
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capitalism as the next world economic order! 

Shocking as that sounds when expressed 
plainly, Mao had it in the back of his mind as 
early as 1957. 'He made only one exception to that 
type of vision: it was not Russia, but China, who 
would rule the wcfrld and thus assure its going to 
"socialism". This is what underlined his statement 
to Nehru that he had no fear of nuclear war; no 
,matter how many millions would die, other mil- 
lions .would still be alive in China — and they would 
then win the world for "socialism." 

Consider, then, the irony of the new divide 
among the Left, caused by the fact that not only 
do some still consider "nationalization of the 
means of production", "State Plan", "collectivi- 
zation of agriculture" — no matter if the workers 
have no power whatever — as "socialism"; but even 
some who focused on the phenomenon that the 
first workers' state was actually transformed into 
its opposite — a state-capitalist society — still con- 
sider it only as a Russian phenomenon, or, at most, 
Stalinism. In truth, Stalinism is but the Russian 
name for a world stage of capitalist development 
that private, competitive capitalism had to give 
way to with the onset of the Depression. 

Ever since the mid-1950s — when the move- 
ment from practice, beginning in East Europe, 
placed Marx's philosophy of liberation, which he 
originally called "a new Humanism", on the his- 
toric agenda of our era — it sufficiently shook up 
state-capitalism calling itself Communism, that 
the latter felt compelled to slander the revolution-, 
ary movement from below by calling it "revision- 
ist." Furthermore, the Sino-Soviet Orbit so tight- 
ened its undying friendship that none suspected 
it would soon become -the Sino-Soviet conflict. 
Consider then, the other irony in the attitude to 
the false alternative China posed with the so- 
called Cultural Revolution, where not only "pri- 
mary" and "secondary" contradictions could re- 
verse places, but the superstructure's primacy over 
the economic base could, "and did," (sic!) send 
China directly to "socialism." 

Just as what issued, technologically, from the 
decade of the mid-1950s to the mid-1960s delud- 
ed Eurocapitalism to think it could outdistance 
the American Goliath in economic growth, so the 
decade of the mid-1960s to the mid-1970s, which 
produced China's Cultural Revolution deluded the 
Left to consider the Cultural Revolution as the 
alternative to the exploitative, racist, sexist world, 
Russia included. So great is the Left's resistance 
‘ to philosophy, to the "new Humanism" that came 
from below that the very ones who left Russian 
state-capitalism for the Chinese Cultural Revolu- 
tion are now ready to shuttle back like a pinball 
machine to Russia. In this the Old Left is joined 
by the New Left, whose distinctive mark was that 
activism, and more activism, would "do it", that 
is, "make" a successful revolution, leaving theory 
to be picked up "en route". 

It becomes, imperative, therefore, first to 
hold tight to what Lenin discovered when the first 
betrayal of Marxism that resulted from World 
War I brought down with it the collapse of the 
Second International. As Lenin grappled with a 
return to the Hegelian dialectic, he held that, for 
from philosophy being an abstraction, it is when 
a movement transforms revolution into an ab- 
straction that betrayal is inescapable, and irre- 
versible. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Secondly, we must show that the theoretic 
void since Lenin's death resulted from not grap- 
pling with the methodology of all of Lenin's work 
that flowed from that study of the dialectic, spe- 
cifically Imperialism, and Statd and Revolution. 
That is to say, it wasn't the "facts" of imperialism 
— that had, indeed, been analyzed both by the 
bourgeois liberal, Hobson, and the revolutionaries, 
Hilferding, Luxemburg and Bukharin — especially 
the latter whose book Lenin had introduced. 

Rather, it was the dialectical principle of 
transformation into opposite: not only competition 
into monopoly capital, but a section of labor be- 
came transformed into its opposite — the aristo- 
cracy of labor. To retransform that opposite into 
proletaridn revolution it was this time not only 
that the working class was needed, but also that 
the population' "to a man, woman and child" 
would either run the state and manage production 
—or there would be no new society. In a word, 
along With the class distinction came the new uni- 
versal: "to a man, woman and child." The de- 
struction of the bourgeois state had to be the 
type of dictatorship of the proletariat that Marx 
saw in the non-state form of the Paris Commune. 

While anarchists hold that neither this view, 
nor the whole pamphlet. State and Revolution, was 
anything more than "politics" to gain a majority 
in the Soviets and that Lenin "didn't really believe 
it," the Old Left has treated it as no more than a 
"re-write" of Marx's Civil War in France. Yet it is 
this, just this, that in our era the Chinese youth 
movement demanded the Cultural Revolution be- 
come, and because they meant it, Lin Piao's Army 
was called out to crush them. Today, their heirs 
are called "ultra-Left," and it is demanded of Chi- 
nese youth that they follow Huang to Zaire to 
embrace the murderer of Lumumba! 

The passion for philosophy was limited nei- 
ther to China's Sheng Wu-lien, nor to Russian dis- 
sidents, in and out of Russia, but covered the 
globe, including the Black Revolution in the U.S. 
as well as in Africa. 

As against foco-ism, which had diverted a 
whole generation of revolutionaries from working 
towards proletarian revolution, and, as against 
1 968 when French youth deluded themselves that 
they could "do it" without theory, we attempted 
to re-think the 200-year history of dialectical phil- 
osophy and revolytion in the context of the last 
two decades of the movement from practice. 

The resistance from that Old Left was not 
just to a book. Philosophy and Revolution, but to 
that very movement from practice that was itself 
a form of theory, preferring instead to attach 
themselves to all sorts of alternatives — from exis- 
tentialism to foco-ism, and from PLO-ism to' 
"Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution" — every- 
thing, that is, except a total, social revolution 
with all new forces of revolution held as Reason, 
be they proletarian. Women's Liberationists, youth 
or the Black Dimension. 



Reprinted from Working Women For Feedom 

Once again, therefore, we must turn, instead, 
.to where new revolutionary beginnings that would 
determine revolutionary ends are. Two develop- 
ments stand out crucially. One is Latin America. 
(The Political-Philosophic Letter on "The Latin 
American Unfinished Revolutions" is to be con- 
sidered an integral part of this thesis.) 

Two, is the new stage of Women's Libera- 
tion. Where previously Rosa Luxemburg was dis- 
regarded even by socialist feminists because she 
hadn't written directly on women, many groups 
now not only relate Women's Liberation to Rosa 
Luxemburg as revolutionary, but, above all, pose 
it as integral to Marx's own theory of revolution. 


In that, there is no distinction between Women's 
Liberationists and the youth movement that has 
bfgun to ask: what is Marx's theory of revolution 
for our age? 

Thus, Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation ' 
and Marx's Theory of Revolution becomes the ur- 
gent question of the day, as important as any of 
oyr activities, be they in labor struggles, or in anti- 
Nazi activities; be they with Women's Liberation- 
ists or with youth; be they in the anti-nuclear dem- 
onstrations or in all the Black liberation battles. 

The new stage of militancy that the U.S. 
miners have displayed is more than only militan- 
cy, as great as that was. For it was simultaneously, 
with revolt against capital, also a revolt against 
the government and a revolt against their own 
labor bureaucrats. This stage of proletarian revolt 
is not the end but the beginning of the battles to 
come this year, because not only is the economic 
crisis unabated, but the onslaught of manage- 
ment in trying to turn the clock back on labor's , 
gains, on welfare, on Blacks, is sure to first unfold 
as the labor contracts in all major industries will 
be up for renewal next year. This determines our 
tasks for the year. 



IV. Our Tasks 

First and foremost come new avenues of ac- 
tivity opened by this stage of proletarian revolt. 
It is especially significant that the same miners' 
strike, and our analysis of it,* was of the greatest 
interest both to Europe and to Latin America. In- 
deed, it was translated into Spanish, as were also 
the Political-Philosophic Letter on "The Latin 
American Unfinished Revolutions," and the lead 
in our May issue, "The Latino struggle unites 
freedom fighters in North and South America." 
Along with these appear the youth revolt and the 
occupation at Hostos College in the South Bronx 
to constitute the first Spanish pamphlet to be pub- 
lished by us. 

The fact that both Marxism and Freedom 
and Philosophy and Revolution are now available 
in Spanish, and that we have, in fact, reached a 
new stage of relations with Latin American co- 
thinkers, marks an important new stage for our 
activity both here and abroad. The international- 
ization of Philosophy and Revolution, in fact, will 
be extended In 1 979 both to France and Germany. 
These editions will not only carry the new appen- 
dix on post-Mao China, but also an appendix to 
Part I on Hegel, Marx and Lenin which deals with 
Marx's Caoital in the light of today's global crisis. 

The European trip this year has helped all 
this come alive at the very moment we were es- 
tablishing new relationships, especially in Ger- 
many where on this, the 25th anniversary of the 
very first revolt from under Communist totalitar- 
ianism, we see the working out of a totally new 
relationship of theory to practice in the homeland 
of Marx. 

Our modest growth this year because of the 
classes in Marx's Capital and Today's Global Cri- 
sis is sure to be further extended with the Frantz 
Fanon, Soweto and American Black Thought pam- 
phlet. This is not a quantitative matter of how 
many pamphlets On the Black Dimension we have 
published. Rather, Frantz Fanon, Soweto and 
American Black Thought is a deepening and con- 
cretization of the Black Dimension as it has char- 
acterized Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. from its 
origin in 1955. 


*See Editorial articles by Andy Phillips, N&L 
March and April, 1978, on "New Battle Stage for 
American Labor." 
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Thus, thjs' year we will also see Indignant 
Heart published, and not only as it was published 
in 1 953, before ever we were born as News' & Let- 
ters in 1955. It will be a new book that takes in 
the 25 years since the publication of the original: 
We rightly felt from the start that Indignant 
Heart was not only a Black production worker's 
life story, but a reflection of the historical strug- 
gles of the Black masses as vanguard in all revo- 
lutionary struggles in the U.S. The new book will, 
at one qnd the same time, bring us back to our 
beginnings, and forward to the new Perspectives 
for 1978-79. 

Toward this end, as well as for meeting the 
urgent needs of the office to function at full speed ’ 
at the very time that the reorganization of the 
Center for the work on the Rosa Luxemburg book 
add extra responsibilities — and, above all, to as- 
sure the continued publication of News & Letters 
in its expanded form of 0 12-pager three times a 
year and an 8-pager regularly — the REB is pro- 
posing that the Organization-Sustaining-Publish- 
ing fund for this year be a minimum of $20,000. 

Thjs, of course, will be spelled out more con- 
cretely in the organization report. Here we men- 4 
tion it only in order to focus on what has been our 
distinctive characteristic from our very birth on 
the second anniversary of the East German up- 
rising of June 17, 1953— the world roots of hu- 
manism as well as the Afnerican roots of Marx- 
ism; the relationship with ever deeper layers of 
the proletariat, with Black, youth and Women's 
Liberationiits, without ever separating those ac- 
tivities from our continuous theoretical work. 

This year we must create time fc>r the chair- | 
woman to complete the work on Rosa Luxemburg, j 
which is by no means only on Rosa Luxemburg, 
great and important as she is in her own right; 
nor is it only Rosa Luxemburg in relationship to 
the Women's Liberation Movement of today, cru- 
cial as it is to see its direction. No, what the 
times, objective and subjective, demand is the 
relationship of both these subjects to Marx's 
theory of revolution. There is no way to theoretic- 
ally prepare for revolution without concretizing 
Absolute Idea as new beginning in relationship to 
the forces as Reason of revolution for our era. 

At no time has this been more urgent than 
for this year when the U.S. has decided upon the 
use, along with the N-Bomb threat, of the China 
card — not only in relation to Russia, but in sup- 
port of reactionary regimes in Africa, be it Zaire 
or even that most benighted land. South Africa. 

The Resident Editorial Board 
June 17, 1978 
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Mayor Young, 
Black leaders 
betray workers 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

The sanitation workers here in Detroit were forced 
to strike, and they brought |he city to a standstill with 
the support of workers from other City jobs, such as in 
the Transportation Department, where the bus drivers 
refused to cross the picket lines set up by the mechanics. 

One thing the strike proves to Black people is that 
you can have a Black man as head of the city, but as 
long as he represents the interests of the capitalists, he 
is no different from the man with a white face, and in 
many instances worse. 

FORCED OVERTIME 

The issue in Detroit was as clear as day. The con- 
tract says the City can force these workers to work over- 
time, for as long as they are needed. Many of the workers 
^are older men, but they are forced to work 10 and 12 
hours a day, six and seven days a week. Many of the 
workers are saying they did not vote for that in their 
contract. Some of the older workers cannot keep up that 
pace, and union leaders let the supervisors give them 
time off. When they return there are heart attacks, and 
some even pass away. 

I have known Coleman Young for many long years, 
and also James Watts, head of the Sanitation Depart- 
ment, and Conrad Mallett, head of the Transportation 
Department. When I first knew them, they were yelling 
about workers in the class struggle and disenfranchise- 
ment against Blacks in the South. When the Kefauver 
Committee came here to investigate Communists, Young 
was the leading spokesman against the committee. 

He was organizing postal workers on the basis of 
eight hours a day. If you had mentioned forced overtime 
to any of them in those' days, they would have said you 
were crazy. But since they all have turned into their 
opposite, now it is Carter Young tries to stay close to, 
and Henry Ford he is running the city for. 

Young always says, “Look at downtown and what 
we are doing, look at the Renaissance Center — this is 
Detroit.” But he never says look at the sanitation 
workers, who are at the bottom of this struggle. 
POLITICAL PRISONERS 

Just listen to what a sanitation worker said when 
asked if he agreed with Ambassador Young, that we have 
political prisoners here. He answered, “Yes, he was 
correct. There are political prisoners that work for the 
sanitation department here, as long as you do not have 
the right to say when you can go home. To me it is 
more like slavery.”, (See article, p. 3). 

Contrast the difference between the way in which 
the late Martin Luther King, Jr., trying to respond to 
the need to unite Black and labor, marched with sanita- 
tion workers on the eve of his assassination in 1968, and 
the disgusting way in which Maynard Jackson, Black 
Mayor of Atlanta, broke the sanitation workers’ strike 
in his city in April, 1977, on the anniversary of Dr. King’s 
murder. 

It was the 1960s before a Black could vote in Geor- 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Bonn summit gives no relief for 
capitalists' ills— crises, revolt 


by Peter Mallory 

The seven “Western” powers who control 
the world held their annual meeting in Bonn, 
West Germany during the third week of July, 
only to announce to a waiting world that their 
mutual admiration society would do nothing to 
upset each other’s applecarts. 

They share in common both the necessity to face 
electorates that can terminate their shaky regimes, and 
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New York postal workers reflect growing 
spirit off rebellion. See Editorial, p. 4. 


Worldwide demonstrations mark Hiroshima Day 


Over 100,000 Japanese marched in Hiroshima 
demanding an end to nuclear madness August 6 
in commemoration of the 33rd’ anniversary of 
that city’s destruction by an atomic bomb. 

At the moment they gathered at Hiroshima’s Peace 
Park to offer a minute of silence to the 200,000 mur- 
dered in the atomic blast, demonstrators across the U.S., 
from the 10,000 at Diablo Canyon Nuclear Power Plant 
in California, to a thousand-strong rally in New York, 
insisted on a halt to the spiraling arms race and nuclear 
fuel economies of the contending state powers. 

WORLD-WIDE MOVEMENT v 

Hundreds of Hiroshima Day activities were reported 
from all around the world, from West Germany to Den- 
mark, Japan to Canada, and from Atlanta, Ga. to Ver- 
mont, displaying the added dimension this year’s spring 
protests acquired as they became a focal point for the 
growing international movement against nuclear power 
that came into national prominence with the occupation 
of the Seabrook nuclear power facility last spring. 

The following is a participant’s report from the 
protests in Diabjo Canyon: 

• 

Avila Beach, Cal. — "No Nukes 1” was the battle 
cry Sunday, Aug. 6 as over 10,000, gathered at an al- 
terative energy fair, cheered on 200 to 300 occupiers 
who entered the site of the Diablo Canyon Nuclear Pow- 
er Plant. In groups of 20 to 30, they scaled the fences 


and steep hillsides with the intent of making it to the 
plant, seven miles away, or being arrested trying. 

Police rounded them up a few miles inside and 
charged them with trespassing. More blockaded the main 
entrance early the next morning, and they too were 
arrested, making 490 in all. 

But whether planning to be arrested or not, people 
came from all over California to express their opposi- 
tion to nuclear power, nuclear war, damage to the en- 
vironment, and damage to industrial workers’ health. 

ANTI-BOMB, ANTI-NUKE 

Many spent the day on the beach looking at solar, 
wind, and methane energy exhibits and listening to 
speeches tying together all the damage to hurnan life 
and the planet that the corporations and government are 
perpetrating. Although very few were over 33 years old, 
no one could forget that horrible day when the U.S. 
unleashed the first atomic bomb on a populated area. 

News and Letters Committees had the only table 
there that was stressing the abolition of capitalism and 
releasing human ideas and energies as the total altern- 
ative to nuclear power. We were very well received by 
many people who felt that although the anti-nuclear 
movement was growing, it wasn’t posing a real answer, 
since the power companies would continue to produce 
equipment and energy only for profit even under a 
solar economy, The ideas of human freedom, feminism 
and civil rights must be closely linked to Creating totally 
alternative methods of, living in a new society. i 


their dependency on a healthy U.S. economy, which does 
not exist, for their own survival. 

THE MOUNTING CRISIS 

They met during a period of labor unrest and wide- 
spread strikes. In Italy, politics and the economy are in 
chaos; England faces widespread unemployment and 
strikes; France and West Germany have rebelling farmers 
to satisfy, and in Germany, Korean hospital workers re- 
fuse to be treated like imported slaves; Trudeau of Can- 
ada faces major strikes over his wage and price policies 
and a fall election; while back home, Carter faces the 
disintegration of his political base, to which now is added 
Ted Kennedy, who is Challenging him on the watered- 
down, meaningless National Health Insurance Bill. 

It wasTIelmut Schmidt who was in the driver’s seat, 
rather than ^Carter who came with requests that West 
Germany expand its economy to absorb more imports. 
But no one listened, least of all Schmidt who had, two 
weeks before the summit, reached agreement with the 
leaders of the Common Market countries on a plan for 
“a zone of monetary stability” which would bind the 
currencies of those countries into a bloc against the* 
speculative U.S. dollar. 

This gave West Europe and Japan the illusion that 
they could achieve, in this very period of their own 
myriad crises, what they did in the lush mid-1950s when 
their economies definitely grew at a r faster pace than 
did the U.S. economy. In this case Carter knew better, 
and withheld approval of any such “zone of monetary 
stability” which would substitute itself for the U.S. 
dollar in international exchange. 

Instead, Carter promised to cut foreign oil consump- 
tion by adding more taxes to gasoline consumption while 
raising prices for domestically-produced nil to Arab 
price levels. Thfs would add billions to oil company 
profits and not produce a single drop of new oil. Oil 
consumption is up 18 percent since Nixon first announced 
the crisis, and no less than three U.S. Presidents since 
then have done , nothing about it. The U.S. has no oil 
policy and is not likely to have one until the oil com- 
panies are assured vast new profits. 

MASS OF PROFITS RISE, RATES DECLINE 

As if any further proof were needed that profits are 
all the capitalists are interested in, an ironic note was 
s trust by Wall Street after the summit. The week of 
July 23 ; 28, in face of all the bad-news from the summit, 
in face of double-digit inflation, high unemployment, and 
a rising deficit, the American Stock Exchange’s market 
value index moved to new highs, and the New York 
Stock Exchange’s volume totaled 152.8 million shares, 
compared- to the previous week’s 142.3 million. 

All this was due to what the New York Times (7-30- 
78) called “sparkling profit reports and dividend in- 
creases.” But they, too, are deluding themselves. Just as 
the global heads of state must face the immutable rela- 
tionship between capital and labor that cannot be 
changed under capitalism, so each country has to face 
the fact, analyzed by Marx and still holding true, that 
no matter how great the mass of profit, the declining 
rate of profit is pushing all these sick economies to 
stagnation. Thus, in Italy, the combined losses of its 
four largest industries — Alfa Romeo (autos), ENI (oil), 
Montedison (chemical) and Italsider (steel) — was no 
less than $1.3 billion last year. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Radical views gaia support at mass ERA rally 



, — N&L photo 

Thousands from across the country march in Washington 
D.C. to demand passage of the ERA. 


New York, N.Y. — One hundred thousand 
women and men marched through Washington, 
D.C. on July 9 in support of the Equal Eights 
Amendment and to pressure Congress to extend 
> the time needed fcr three more states' to ratify 
-'the Amendment. 

A joyous feeling pervaded the march and rally, es- 
pecially as we began to realize how many people were 
there. Neither the National Organization for Women, 
which organized the demonstration, nor anyone else ex- 
pected such a huge turn-out. Every state was represent- 
ed, ’ including the ones where the ERA has not passed. 
Although most of the southern delegations were white, 
the Alabama delegation was all Black. 

Many unions were there, including women auto- 
workers, steelworkers, shipworkers, miners, and J.P. 
Stevens employees. Latina , groups included Hispanos 
Unidos, the Mexican National Feminist Commission, 
Cuban-Americans and the National Committee of Puerto 
Rican Women. There were hundreds of other groups, 
from Catholic Men for ERA to Housewives for ERA. 
Many of the men who marched were Black. 

Unfortunately, it was hard to know what all the 
participants were concerned with, because everyone was 
told to wear white (in honor of the suffrage movement) 

'For Colored Girls . . / 

Everywhere I go now, there is so much discussion 
about Ntozake Shange’s play For Colored Girls Who 
Have Considered Suicide When The Rainbow is Enuf. 
Even before it played in Detroit, I was surprised at all 
the letters that poured into the Chicago Defender. 

There was a lot of controversy between men and 
women, with some of the Black men saying that the 
play was based on the “white man’s mentality,” and that 
it juSt wanted to put the Black man down. Women wrote 
ii in saying that it told some truth that needed to be told. 
As a Black feminist, I was very fmxious to see the play 
when it came to Detroit. The theater was filled, and 
most of the audience was Black. 

The center of the play is about relations between 
Black men and Black women. It is a hard thing. The 
Lady in Blue lies up on a table, steel rods in her for an 
abortion, “and nobody came/ cuz nobody knew/ once I 
was pregnant and shamed of myself.” 

Near the end of the play, the Lady in Red tells her 
story — a horrifying and moving story of Crystal and 
the Vietnam vet she lives with named Beau. It is a story 
of rape and beating; threatening to kill her if she had a 
baby — and kill her if he couldn’t see the baby. Of ter- 
rorizing her for asking to marry him — and for refusing 
to marry him. He is a crazy man — a gypsy cab driver, 
Vietnam vet dope man. 

It is his story too. Ntozake Shange shows the truth 
of how the Black man has lived in white society where 
they hold him down and he can’t pull himself out of 
debt. Out of my own high school, they were taken to 
fight in the war for a country that didn’t recognize them 
as men or human beings. 

The play is not just the misery. There is also the 
joy, or at least the strength, and at the end — the solidar- 
ity. After the Lady in Red finishes there is a round of 
voices: “I waz missin somethin/somethin so important/ 
somethin promised . . . not my mama/ holding me tight/ 
not a man.” ' 

She is asking: what is missing that is going to make 
me whole and free? And the Lady in Red, who has con- 
sidered suicide, says: “1 found god in myself and i 
loved her/ i loved her fiercely.” It became a song of 
joined hands together. 

To me, the ending was so powerful and true because 
Black women are finding themselves — not with God as 
in churches — but our own self-consciousness through our 
struggle, to find our own way, free from the white capi- 
talist society, and from sexist men within our own 
people too. 

I am talking about the new minds of hospital 
workers and domestic workers starting their own unions 
and about welfare rights organizations beginning all 
over. For them, finding their own self-consciousness 
means starting on the road to freedom. That is our 
movement today. 

— Tommie Hope 


and to have only their organization’s name and place on 
their signs. Groups who did not comply were told to 
march in the back, where there was an enormous variety 
of lesbian and gay groups, campus women’s organiza- 
tions, socialist groups, and many, more. 

Twenty women, declaring themselves to be social- 
ist feminists, from the University of niinois, Chicago 
Circle Campus wore red T-shirts at the front of the march 
and refused to move to the back, explaining to NOW that 
red is for revolution and that they would not be limited 
to any single issue. 

The rally at the Capitol was dominated by politi- 
cians and actresses, who assured us that the ERA is as 
American as apple pie, ignoring both the counter-revo- 
lution against the women’s movement and the turn-out 
it produced. A Latina speaker addressed us in Spanish, 
and a Black union leader advised us not to forget that 
racism is still very much with us. Only the Black and 
Latin speakers, and Gloria Steinem, spoke in broader 
terms of the international, multi-faceted natiire of the 
women’s movement. 

The ERA is too general to cause any changes by 
itself, but it has become a symbol of women’s rights. 
One Black government official at the rally put it, “We 
. need a climate of liberation only a Constitutional 
Amendment can give us.” The feeling at the demon- 
stration was that if the government isn’t giving, we are 
strong enough to create it ourselves. 

— New York WL-N&L Committee participants 


Latinas win welfare fight 

Detroit, Mich. — We have just heard on Aug. 8 
from the Wayne County Welfare Rights Organiza- 
tion and the Citizens for Welfare Reform that the 
Department of Social Services is finally going to 
print aid application forms in Spanish as well as 
English. We have been picketing a Southwest De- 
troit office, in an area where many people speak 
Spanish, demanding this change. 

This is not the end of our struggle. We will 
continue to demand that there be case workers who 
speak Spanish. And we know that we have to keep 
demonstrating until the government recognizes that 
we are total human beings and not statistic^. 


Support Cassandra Peten! 

Oakland, Cal. — Cassandra Peten is a young 
Black shipyard worker and mother who is facing 
ten years in jail for having shot' at her husband 
after taking years of abuse from him. « 

At first, Cassandra was surprised at the response to 
her case when co-workers from the shipyard came to 
visit her in jail and spontaneously formed a defense 
committee. Bay Area Women’s Liberation-N&L, along 
with many other groups and individuals — women and 
men, Black and white — have joined the committee. 

After so many rallied to support her, Cassandra 
became active in the issues and ideas of Women’s 
Liberation: Below, Cassandra speaks for herself. 

* * * 

Before I was arrested, I didn’t think I had any 
friends at work. But everyone knew both me and my 
husband, and when I was sitting in jail, many came to 
visit me and offered me money and support. I was sur- 
prised at how supportive people were. Some friends 
knew women who had worked on Inez Garcia’s defense. 
We all just came together for a meeting and decided to 
call it the Cassandra Peten Defense Committee. 

The idea of publishing the case is to bring to light 
the problem of abuse of women. Revolutionary Femin- 
ism is women trying to change conditions for all people. 
The Left looks at the women’s movement as a separate 
movement, but that’s wrong. It should be all together. 

Even now when I go before -women’s groups to 
speak on my case, I see all white women. The spokes- 
women are usually always white; the white women have 
the time and money to get involved more, and the Black 
woman doesn’t feel a .part of the movement because 
she’s not involved. I plan with my case to make the 
Black woman’s presence felt in the movement. My com- 
mittee is mostly women, but men are encouraged to 
participate. We’re trying to free all men and women. 

We need money and bodies, and ideas. We need 
more people to do the work of raising $10,000 before the 
end of September. We need people to show up at the 
courtroom in Oakland in August and September for the 
trial. We need endorsements from organizations and in- 
dividuals. We need groups to invite me to speak in front 
of them. And above all, any contributions will help. 

Send inquiries and checks to: Cassandra Peten 'De- 
fense Committee, 1600 Woolsey St., Berkeley, Ca. 94703. 
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women 


A feminist bookshop in Paris, run by the “politics 
and psychoanalysis” collective, publishers of des femmes 
en mouvement, was trashed and tear-gassed on May 12 
by eight hooded women who denounced all feminist 
actions that exclude men and who left with a group of 
men who had waited outside during the attack. The 
bookshop was also riddled with bullets several days 
later. 

* * * 

Feminist groups in many areas of. Italy have taken 
the place of nurses who have' refused to care for pa- 
tients having abortions. In spite of the high percentage 
of Catholic doctors and hospitals who refuse to per- 
form abortions, thousands of Italian women have had 
free, legal abortions in hospitals since the passage of 
the new law in June and feminists are working to estab- 
lish private abortion clinics. 

* * * 

On July 4, 150 demonstrators marched through 
Plains, Ga., denouncing President Carter’s human rights 
policy and demanding freedom for Dessie Woods, a 
Black woman now in prison for killing a white man 
(with his own gun), who had" tried to rape her and a 
friend who were hitch-hiking. , * 

* * * 

A coalition of Appalachian women’s groups called 
the Women’s Coal Employment Project has pressured 
the Labor Dept, into investigating discrimination against 
women and minorities by 153 coal companies. In spite 
of an Executive Order forbidding discrimination, 99.8 
percent of cofl miners are men. Women' want jobs in 
the mines to support their families — the pay is three 
times that of the only other jobs open to women there. 
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Study of women's suffrage 
not finked with Abolitionism 

Feminism and Suffrage by Ellen Carol DuBois, 
Cornell U. Press, 1978, $12.50. 

This slim book by Ellen Carol DuBois, who calls 
herself a feminist and radical, is about a critical period 
of American history, 1848-1869, and brings together 
stories of anti-slavery*- feminist and early labor struggles. 

I was eager to find out why women, who had been 
so important in the Abolitionist movement, were so for- 
gotten during the post-Civil War flowering of radicalism, 
thAt it took them an extra 50 years to get the vote. Why 
did it take even six years for the supposedly “freedmen” 
to get it? Why did so many early labor unions exclude 
women and Blacks? One can see painfully sharp parallels 
between the post-Civil War period and our post-Civil 
Rights Movement period. But these questions are not 
answered adequately in this book. , 

The problem is that DuBois analyzes history as if 
it were .a series of strategies and tactics, rather than 
the self-development of mass movements. This view en- 
ables her to forgive Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth ' 
Cady Stanton, leaders of women’s suffrage, for playing 
racist politics with the Democratic Party and for being 
on the wrong side in a strike of working women — as if 
these were only mistakes in tactics and not in what she 
calls their “ideological framework.” 

DuBois’ fundamental mistake is to minimize the 
influence of the anti-slavery movement on feminism. 
She insists that the early white feminists who arose 
out of the Abolition movement had already had their 
consciousness raised before they entered it, and only , 
needed to learn organizational and political skills there. 
She ignores the philosophy of liberation they experi- 
enced In action, especially as it was lived by Black 
women like Sojourner Truth (whom she mentions once 
in passing), and Harriet Tubman (whom she mentions 
not at all). 

After the Civil War, DuBois shows, the women’s 
movement burst forth; everyone was so elated at finally 
abolishing slavery that “all seemed possible.” But the 
leading feminists soon became mired in bourgeois pol- 
itics, and they turned to white middle- class women for 
their sole constituency. 

The author’s conclusion is that this narrowing and 
isolation of the women’s movement was a necessary step 
to its becoming “independent.” She actually concludes 
the book by saying that the political conflicts of the late 
1860s “significantly advanced the movement, liberated 
it from its subservience to abolitionism, and propelled it 
into political independence.” (p. 200-201). In addition 
to distorting the relationship between Abolitionism and 
feminism* it is ridiculous to pretend that the missed 
moment when women might have won the vote was a 
beginning and not an ending. 

I agree with DuBois that only women can free 
women, but she goes completely astray by stopping there. 
Independent political activity as an end in itself, no 
matter how great, cannot make the leap into new hitman 
relations until it unites with a philosophy of liberation. 

— Anne Molly Jackson 
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Detroit city workers strike against overtime 


(Detroit city workers walked cmt on strike Aug. 1-3 
to protest forced overtime and managment refusal to 
process thousands of grievances. The following story 
was told to N&L a week after the strike by a sanitation 
worker — Ed.) 

Detroit, Mich. — Since we went back to work after 
the three-day strike, things have not changed one bit. 
The Free Press said that the City would not make us 
work any forced overtime while negotiations continued, 
but the truth is that there is forced overtime every day. 
At our yard, you go in and see the overtime list posted 
up. It goes by inverse seniority and usually half the 
j people are working overtime every day — 12 hours a day, 
and soine Saturdays too. 

Yesterday it poured rain all day. We came back 
soaking wet at 3 p.m. and the supervisor said we had to 
work over. He said you can refuse, but it will be 30 
days suspension. After that, they recommend discharge. 
The steward watched the whole thing happen and said 
nothing. _ 

The City has np care for whether you are sick or 
tired or what you have to do that evening. You are so 
tired you can’t do anything but take a bath and sleep. 
Even in prison they only work you 8 hours — but here 
it’s 10, 11 or 12. 

The reason there is so much overtime is that there 
are just not enough workers. They haven’t brought in 
anyone new here in over a year. Every time someone 
dies or retires, they are not replaced. Yet we have 
people unemployed throughout the city, and Mayor 
Young says unemployment is Detroit’s number one 
problem. 

It was crazy for the union to send everyone back to 
work for the same situation we had before we went out. 
I feel like the union leadership is just too close to man- 
i agement and does, not know our problems. When we 
were out on strike, everyone was listening, but the min- 


ute we went back, it is business as usual and no one 
cares, - - . 

They keep talking and getting nowhere. I am ready to 
go out on strike again, if we are really going to stay out 
until things are settled. 

— Sanitation worker, Central yard 

Uniroyal pressroom walkout 

Detroit, Mich. — On Thursday, Aug. 3. all three 
shifts of the seventh floor press-room walked out, start- 
ing with the day shift. All of these employees got sus- 
pended for three days, and since this is where they 
cure the medium-service and a lot of radial tires, the 
-builders for a lot of these got sent home too. 

What happened in the press-room was that the press 
operators were being forced to work 13 presses instead 
of 10. Working 10 presses is just about too much to 
handle, and 13 of them is impossible. 

Everywhere in the plant the company has been il- 
legally juggling with the standards on a lot of tires and 
other jobs too,, and trying to keep people on their ma- 
chines longer. And there have been no results from, the 
union. One company tactic is to ride one particular em- 
ployee ragged to make an example of him or her to kick 
the others in line. 

The tension is so high that when the large breaker- 
calender for radial steel belts broke down the same day, 
the rumor went out that they’d close the whole plant 
for a while and then claim it was because of a labon 
dispute, so we couldn’t get unemployment benefits. It 
was just a rumor, but it shows how tense things are. 

I asked one guy how they had the guts to do it, since 
the company really tries to come down hard on walk- 
outs. He said they’d “had enough,” and if the city em- 
ployees could say no to Mayor Young, then we could 
sure say no to Uniroyal! 


— Uniroyal worker 





Ford Rouge 

Dearborn, Mich. — At the Stamping Plant the worker 
is literally a part of the machine to the employer. There’s 
a new foreman now that won’t even let you get a drink 
of water, ^sit down, or smoke a cigarette when the ma- 
chine is down unless it’s on your official break — even 
when it’s over 100 degrees'in the plant! 

, Safety is stressed publicly and on the surface, but 
rarely puf to work on the jobs. During hot spells you 
witness people fainting and falling out, but the harass- 
. ment to keep up speed is mofb prevalent than ever. On 
one of the hottest days we got a talk on the “whistle 
> system” — how we have to start work right when the 
whistle blows and not leave the job until after it blows 
at the end of the shift. 

The Safety Man is there to intimidate workers more 
than to promote safe working conditions. A worker can 
\be written up for climbing into a cart to get stock when 
there’s hardly any other way to keep the foreman off 
' your back about making production. 

If we look to the union for help to change things, 
where are they? The impression many of us have is that 
candidates for union offices are only trying to get them- 
selves out of the plant and into a cushy job. So revolt 
against pressure- is mostly up to us. 

— Rouge Complex worker 

Dodge Track 

Warren, Mich. — A couple of main building spray 
booth painters will be ^eliminated after changeover by 
a new way of spraying two-tone bodies. But it probably 
will mean more work somewhere on the line. It’s like 
one area of the medium line, for instance, where four 
people will do the work seven did before changeover. 
The company claims it will slow the line speed three to 
five jobs an hour— but that is down from the unusually 
, high speed of 30 plus an hour on the final lines for the 
past month. No one heard a peep out of Local 140 after 
the industrial engineers got through planning how to 
speed up production in compact and main buildings. 
Yet local president Charles Williams wrote in the Pio- 
neer that only “probies” will get laid off, as if no one 
cares. Everyone cares when fewer workers are on the 
line — and things like the new robot welders in compact 
spell out speed-up for all. 

— Main building workers. 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — We are supposed to go back to 
work Aug. 28. The word is that from 500 to 700 people 
will not be called back. Yet the line is only going down 
from 72 jobs an hour to 67 jobs. So they are cutting 100 
people out for every one job an hour. 

The plan is to lay off many more workers than they 


heed to, and see if they can get away with it. The union 
leadership we ‘have had lately has let them do it, so 
now GM thinks they have it made. They keep saying 
that we are losing the Eldorado to Linden, N.J., so that 
justifies laying 9 ff 506 or more people. 

But there is also a lot of new work, like the sun 
roof and the two-tone operation coming in. They are 
ripping up" the paint shop right now to build a whole 
new section for the two-tone operation. Practically every 
paint shop job will be broken up, and work added on 
to jobs that are already overloaded. 

It is time that Joe Gaston and the rest of them that 
receive our dues money deal with the undermanning 
mess. 

— Second shift worker 

GM South Gate 

South Gate, Cal. — The plant is tooling for model 
changeover right now. Because a completely different 
auto, the Cadillac, *is being introduced, an eight-week 
changeover was originally proposed, which was whittled 
down to five weeks for most of the plant and four weeks 
for Body Shop. 

Workers know that this shortened changeover means 
the company will -pay fewer SUB benefits. All the while 
GM is taking $30 a week out of the checks of workers 
who refused to pay part of their back SUB money (’75- 
’77) guaranteed them through the TRA federal program, 
which the company says is overpayment owed to them! 

So anxious is GM to begin turning out new autos, it 
will call us back to work to help management “work the 
bugs out” before getting to full production. Judging from 
the amount of work involved in this new Cadillac and 
the way GM South Gate workers, particularly Body Shop, 
have fought against being made to pay for company 
screw-ups, it looks as though post-changeover will be not 
only a long siege but a swift confrontation. 

— South Gate worker 

Ford Mahwah 

Mahwah, N.J. — Joe Reilly, our local President, 
is a company man. He got re-elected, but nobody knows 
how. When they fired Dave Gardener, a Black official 
who was better than Reilly, Reilly never said he was 
against Gardener. 

He said, “Go to work, everything will be all right.” 
Once everybody went in to work, then they forgot about 
it. Later on some guy from Detroit came from the union 
— he said the company was right. 

People write up grievances but nobody knows what 
happens to them. A lot of people are complaining about 
that. Reilly’s' been in there five or six years. I only see 
Reilly at election time. Before Christmas he came to 
the plant and said “Merry Christmas,” but I haven’t 
seen him since. ^ . 

— Black worker, day shift 



The' UAW is now making ready to gain all “the 
facts” before next year when it will go to the Big 
Table to negotiate a new contract with the Big Three. 
I’ll predict right now that “runaway plants” will be the 
BIG issue. 

A team of UAW board members just returned from 
studying the “runaway plants” in Europe. Rank-and-file 
union members think it odd that their leaders have to 
go so far — especially since the South is so much closer, 
and is where the “runaway plants” in the U.S. are going. 

The fact is that anti-union' Right-to-Work laws are 
still in effect in most southern states. There is no cam- 
paign by labor to organize the unorganized. 

The UAW strike fund is at an all-time high — with 
over $225 million expected to be in it when the contract 
expires next year. However, there is. no real safety in 
this big strike fund where it comes to the needs of 
individual workers in times of a strike. Since health and 
hospital insurance is paid by the companies, this is cut 
off when there’s a strike, and if there is just one serious 
hospital expense during a strike, ’it’ can wipe a worker 
completely out economically. 

■ It is surprising that with unemployment, inflation 
and the cost of living now at a crisis stage that the 
labor leaders’ voices are hushed and silent. Production 
speed-up keeps going up; automation has reached the 
robot stage; and cheap labor from abroad has eaten up 
70,000 jobs in the radio and TV industry. Steel workers 
are suffering because the industry did not keep up 
with modern techniques that have been put into effect 
in other countries which can undercut U.S. prices, and 
laid off steel workers can go to hell in a hand-basket. 

These things, and a whole lot more, the UAW 
knows. The answers to these problems at home are not 
going to be found by studying the effects of “runaway 
shops” in Europe, but by listening to what workers are 
thinking and saying right here. 


French women strike Moulinex 


This summer, thousands of French working women 
went on strike and, in some cases, -occupied seven fac- 
tories owned by Moulinex, an electronics company. The 
following statements by women workers at Moulinex were 
printed in the July issue of'des femmes en mouvement, 
the French feminist magazine. 

“At Moulinex, the worst thing is the speed-up. They 
invest in modern machinery, and they say people will 
have less work, but that’s not true.” 

The women complained of demands from their bosses 
for sexual favors: “If you let them do what they want to, 
they promise you an easy job.” 

The women also pointed bitterly to lack of support 
for their struggle from their husbands: “I was picketing 
and my husband came by with my kids to make a scene. 
He wants me at home. I told him I’d leave him if he 
came back like that. I’m on strike, this is my freedom.” 

, Another striker wrote in a letter: “In_our factory in 
the suburbs of Lyon,- almost 40 women work in produc- 
tion, with male bosses over them . . . For 40 women there 
are two toilets, no facilities for getting a drink, no proper 
locker-room, no cafeteria, and no way of arranging work- 
rates or vacation time with the management . . . 

“In. winter we work in the cold, in humidity like a 
cave. In summer, it’s the heat under the corrugated iron 
roof, without any way to open the windows . . . Paid the 
SMIC (minimum wage) or hardly more, working in these 
conditions, each of us closed into herself. It makes you so 
sad ... Reading of the revolts of others, I began to 
dream, to see joy and hope on the faces of these other 
wbmen on the move, united in struggle.” 
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Sweeping wildcat strikes prodami revolt of workers 


The rebellious mood, of American workers is dem- 
onstrated in the wildcat strikes exploding all over the 
country: sanitation workers and hospital employees in 
Detroit, sanitation workers in New Orleans and San 
Antonio, firemen in Louisville, transit workers in Wash- 
ington, D.C. and New York, teamsters in Michigan, 
Volkswagen auto workers in West Virginia . . . the list 
goes on and on. And when one strike is settled, two 
more erupt. 

In Philadelphia, municipal workers walk out de- 
manding higher pay and guarantees against layoffs. The 
postal workers, 750,000 strong, bitterly condemn the 
contract negotiated by their leaders — - and even such 
a ' conservative as AFL-CIO President George Meany 
publicly denounces the postal contract as a bad one. It 
appears clear that the postal workers will reject the 
contract overwhelmingly. 


on the basic necessities. 

PROFITS SKYROCKET 

But now look at the 1978 second quarter profits of 
corporations compared with the same period last year. 
As opposed to the decline in the workers’ real wages, 
Honeywell profits were up over 48 percent, Sperry Rand 
up over 20 percept, United Air Lines up 223 percent, 
T.W.A. up 71 percent, American Airlines up 39 percent, 
Chase Manhattan Bank up 64 percent, BankAmerica 
and Citicorp up 27 percent, DuPont up 18 percent, St. 
Regis paper Up 38 percent, Scott Paper up 25 percent, 
percent, Polaroid up nearly 28 percent, 
trie up 17.5 percent and Westinghouse up 


CHOOSE MINERS’ EXAMPLE 

It is also clear that the postal workers contract, 
which called for a pitiful 19 percent wage increase ovgr 
the next three years and which the Carter administra- 
tion was pointing to as a model for upcoming' contract 
negotiations involving millions of workers next year, 
will be anything but a pattern. Rather, the workers are 
choosing the example of the miners during their strike 
to express themselves. 

The reasons are not hard to find. Conditions of 
work continue to worsen; unemployment is still officially 
reported to be at 6.2 percent (it’s really much more); 
and at the same time, inflation is eating away at work- 
ers’ paychecks at the rate of at least nine percent per 
year. This is the official figure, but a report by the 
National .Center for Economic Alternatives, a Washing- 
ton research firm, reveals that the prices of basic 
necessities such as food, shelter, medical care and 
energy went up by 15 percent during the second quarter 
of 1978, and that real earnings of workers fell by three 
percent during the first six months of this year. 

This, of course, means a decline in the standard of 
living of everyone, but the hardest hitare working class 
families, who spend about 70 percent of their income 


Kodak up 42 
General Electr 
16.9 percent. 

These figures show what every worker knows — 
that inflation is not caused by the increases in their 
wages, and that their wages can never keep up with 
the rises in living costs. 

The workers also have always known very well 
what UAW President Douglas Fraser declared last month 
when he resigned from the Carter administration^ 
Labor-Management Group, set up for leaders of manage- 
ment and labor to discuss problems and advise the 
White House. He said there was a class battle being 
waged by business against labor. This revelation may be 
new to Fraser, but this war is a life-and-death struggle 
that workers fight every day against the economic and 
working conditions forced on them by management. 

AIM IS TO CONTROL WORKERS 

Those conditions are precisely why the workers 
throughout the nation are engaging in wildcat strikes — 
against both management and their own union leaders 
who have failed to fight for their demands. Fraser is 
smart enough to sense this spirit of revolt among the 
workers, but his resignation from the 


negotiations which, far from reflecting the demands of 
the workers are sell-outs to auto management resulting 
in progressively worse working and economic conditions. 

The mood of labor will sharpen under thq impact of 
the worsening economic and work conditions in the com- 
ing year, when many important contracts will expire. 
These include, in addition to the 750,000 auto workers, 
over 400,000 Teamsters, 750,000 construction workers, 
150,000 garment workers, and 60,000 oil, chemical and 
atomic workers. These workers will be heard from— and 
their message will be quite different from that of their 
so-called leaders. 

As the miners demonstrated earlier in the year, and 
the postal workers show now, they are not willing or able 
to settle for the same contract that their leaders are so 
eager to accept and force upon them. This same opposi- 
tion will be repeated in the coming year, revealing the 
deepening split between the rank-and-file workers and 
their leaders, and confirming again the fact that the 
workers can depend on no one but themselves to win 
what they increasingly demand — an end to the dehuman- 
ized conditions of work through their own control of 
production. 


rank-and-file 


are designed 
management, 


Nobody 
auto workers 


Labor-Management Group and class struggle declarations 


not to carry the working class struggle to 
but to try to control and discipline the 


spontaneous spirit of revolt of the workers. 


knows this better than the rank-and-file 
who have been the victims of Fraser’s 
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ON OUR THESIS: 'NEW BEGINNINGS THAT DETERMINE tHE END' 


Both the Black dimension and philos- 
ophy run throughout the whole Perspec- 
tives Thesis printed last issue. They can- 
not be separated — and that is the main 
point I also got out of the Black Thought 
pamphlet. It is not so much France ’68, 
as the U.S.A. ’68 and the Kerner Report 
where we must begin to take a look at 
the past decade. No other U.S. radicals 
do that. 

Marxist-Humanist 
New York 


tive from which to view currents flow- 

oirld. It is also 


ing in every part of the wor 
without the illusions one finds among 
other theories on the Left. I’ve passed 
it on to others here who should become 
familiar with it. 

Correspondent 
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LABOR'S STRUGGLES 


Tokyo 


I just read an article about the youth 
problem in Russia and another about the 
youth problem in East Germany which 
sounded like hanging out on the streets 
of Chicago. Youth with nothing to do 
with their time, due to the lack of em- 
ployment, rely on vandalism as the only 
way out of their economic depression. 
State-capitalists and democratic-capital- 
ists are aware of this problem, but the 
very nature of their ideology (capital- 
ism) fails to give them an answer to 
this universal problem because their 
system is a system full of crooks, who 
are only interested in their own welfare. 
Workers as well as intellectuals who are 
fighting for a true socialist society 
should not separate themselves from the 
youth but rather join them to fight to- 
gether. 

Chomere 

Chicago 


I have just realized what type of or- 
ganization News & Letters is. It is a 
voice, speaking with clarity in the 
Marxist movement and carrying through 
the rich heritage from Marx. It is a 
voice with action for participating in 
the freedom movement. 

Young Construction Worker 


San Francisco 


The UFW has about 100 contracts 
covering 30,000 workers at peak season. 
But that represents only 12 percent of 
the total number of farm workers in 
California and less than one percent of 
those in the nation. On top of that, 
growers are trying to get a proposition 
on the November ballot to limit UFW 
access to talk with workers. The law 
now permits talking with workers an 
hour before work, an hour at lunch time 
and an hour after work. If the proposi- 
tion doesn’t succeed, pro-grower legisla- 
tors say they will seek changes in the 
law itself next session. “The struggle 
Continues” — for sure! 


something about crime, why doesn’t he 
stop all of this overtime and give these 1 
young people jobs so they’ll have some 
kind of future to look forward to? 


Uniroyal “Old timer” 
Detroit 


Editor’s Note: Copies of otir Draft 
Perspectives Thesis are available for 25c 
from News & Letters. 


UFW Supporlter 
California 


Right after I read the letter in N&L 1 
from the N.Y. telephone worker who 
was removed as steward in 1976 because 
he had criticized the union’s leadership , , 
I read in the daily press here that a 
judge had ruled his Local hiad to rein- i 
state him. I’m withholding my best . 
“hooray”, however, pending the outcome ’ 
of the appeal the union intends to file, 
considering that they had an earlier fa- 
vorable decision overturned once before, 1 
and that we know all too well what “due 
deliberate speed” means in this country. 


Bourgeois intellectuals’ solutions to 
the economic crisis are weird. Galbraith 
advocates educating people to resist the 
pull of advertising. Eli Ginsburg says 
because we have achieved “adequate em- 
ployment” only six years out of the last 
25 and only through war, we should 
change the definition of adequate em- 
ployment to 5 or 6 percent unemployed 
(since more women and youth are in 
the workforce now and presumably 
don’t count). As “prize-fighters for 
capitalism” they wouldn’t last the first 
round. 

Office Worker 
Chicago 


WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

.The pamphlet Revolutionary Feminism 
shows how different Marxist-Humanists 
are from Trotskyists. The SWP women 
are not looking for women as reason, 
but for women as numbers. They are in- 
terested in the WL movement not as 
something new, but as something big. 
They are always ' talking about building 
— but all they ever do is try to take 
over what others have begun. If we want 
a revolution and are looking for women 
as reason, we won’t be finding the an- 
swers either in NOW or in the SWP. 

Revolutionary Feminist 
Chicago 


I thought you might like to know that 
Carol Frye, the woman who was shot on 
the picket line, has filed a $5.5 million 
suit against Essex. Lord knows I hope 
she wins it. We are down to about 22 
scabs now — out of 105. How’s that? We 
are slowly getting rid of them. The 
eleven not hired back are still being put 
through- arbitration. Essex is really 
fighting dirty too. I wish we could get 
some real publicity and backing like the 
Trenton Seven got. 

The company is still keeping two scab 
inspectors. Out of all the classified jobs, 
only two women leaders are still on a 
press. They each have ten years and the 
two scabs have four months. It is a de- 
liberate attempt to harass and punish 
them for the strike. 


Heartened 
Detroit ’ 


MORE ON PROPOSITION 13 


Your Perspectives Thesis provides just 
that — an important theoretical perspec- 


Suzanne Casey’s review of “With Ba- 
bies and Banners” was very good. The 
production crew did a fine job with so 
little “live” material to work . with. I 
certainly believe that the drama of the 
demonstration in Flint gave the film 
added dimension and delivered a mes- 
sage immediately translatable for to- 
day. All those who participated in that 
protest should feel a measure of pride 
in their contribution. 

GenoraJolm 


Essex Worker 
EIwood.'Tnd. 


I take exception to your article, 
“Workers face hardships from Proposi- 
tion 13.” The tax rebellion in the coun- 
try has been long overdue because it is 
the working class who gets hit for the 
rising taxes. Needed programs will not 
be cut back if the .people stand firm. 
What we should do is cut out high-paid 
bureaucrats, duplication of programs 
and politicians. I think we will see an 
increase in Proposition 13 actions ra- 
ther than a decrease in the immediate 
future. 

M.P. 

s Chicago 


The way the 7th floor pressroom walk- 
ed out at Uniroyal is the only way you 
can get anything done. It’s just like the 
City employees in Detroit with all that 
forced overtime. They’re getting worked 


to death, and I support them 100 
cent for walking off. I may be white, 


per- 

but 


nson Dollinger 
Los Angeles 


Mayor Young doesn’t fool me when he 


blames all the city’s troubles on i 
Black kids. If he really wants tbi 


the 

do 


/ Everybody in the country should be 
told what we know about Proposition 13. 
It’s destroying 100 years in the fight for 
human dignity, attacking education for 
all, minority rights, libraries, salaries, 
welfare, repair and cleaning of streets 
• — but not police and firemen. Property 
rights will be maintained, but not human 
rights. 

Alarmed 
Bay Area 
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Reflections on Notes From A Diary, by Raya Dunayevskaya (Freddie Forest) 


Lenin's Philosophic Notebooks and the State -Capitalist Tendency 


Editor’s Note: We print below brief excerpts from 
a new essay by Raya Dunayevskaya which takes up in 
detail the Philosophic Correspondence between herself, 
C.L.R. James and Grace Lee (Boggs) — 35 letters written 
between Feb. 1949 and Jan. 1951, the critical period 
marked, on the one hand, by the outbreak of the Korean 
War, and on the other hand, by the General Strike of 
West Virginia miners. These letters have just been added 
to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, on deposit with 
< the Labor History Archives-W alter Reuther Library of 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 48202. They 
are available on microfilm from that library. The entire 
essay from which these excerpts were taken is available 
for 50c from News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson, Detroit, 
MI 48207. 

* * * * 

1978 is the 25th anniversary of the first convention 
of the state-capitalist tendency as an independent or- 
ganization in the U.S. It was also the last of a united 
Johnson-Forest Tendency. As I reflect upon that fact 
today it is not, as previously, in order “to set the record 
straight” . . . rather, it is that in the process of looking 
back at-T953, I realized that the beginnings of the di- 
vision in Johnson-Forest had begun to emerge in 1949- 
50 with my translation of Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks 
(specifically his Abstract of Hegel’s Science of Logic). 

Both objectively and subjectively, 1953 wds a great 
historic Turning Point. In March came the death of 
Stalin, and this signalled the lifting of an incubus from 
the head of/ the proletariat. In June came the first-ever 
revolt from under Russian Communist totalitarianism 
i in East Germany, and with it, a new stage of cognition 
which, with the Hungarian Revolution, had clearly 
reconnected with what Marx’s new continent of thought 
originally called itself: “a new Humanism.” 1953 was 
also the year the Korean War ended, and it was soon 
followed by the Bandung Afro-Asian conference which 
signalled the birth of a Third World, to develop by the 


end of the decade with African and Latin American 
dimensions. 

That is precisely the point. Why didn’t the united 
Johnson-Forest Tendency meet the challenge of the 
times as the decade first opened when, at one and the 
same time, there was the Miners’ General Strike, in 
which I was actively involved and “happened” also to be 
translating, for the first time into English, Lenin’s 
Philosophic Notebooks? 

* * * 

IN 1949, A CORRESPONDENCE began, lasting 
nearly two years, on my translation of Lenin’s Philo- 
sophic Notebooks. No matter what else was tackled, 
which I will develop in full later, all of us stressed the 
fact that it was the Doctrine of the Notion where Lenin 
made his great breakthrough of the dialectic for his age 
of imperialism. Building on Lenin’s concretization of 
the principle of transformation into opposite from the 
Doctrine of the Notion, we would need to go the full 
length, to the Absolute. Idea, to work out the problems 
of our age. 

Yet, once we had to face Trotskyism with political 
resolutions and present a summation of the whole decade 
of our work on the theory of state-capitalism — State 
Capitalism and World Revolution — we, instead, limited 
ourselves once again to the category of contradiction . . . 

The letters began on Feb. 18, 1949, as I sent a cov- 
ering note for each part of Lenin’s Abstract, beginning 
of course with his notes on the Preface, Introduction, 
and Doctrine of Being. I called attention to the fact 
that what James had referred to as central in Lenin — 
the early recognition of “Leaps” rather than gradualism 
— had appeared in Measure, that is, at the end of the 
first book: “You will enjoy the notes on Being, which 
you practically skipped over in your hurry to get to 
Essence. It seemed to me one of the reasons was the 
necessity to begin with simplest categories, because both 
in philosophy, economics, politics and what have you, 
those simple categories ‘contain in germ the whole’ ”... 


On March 12, I concluded the translation, sending 
Lenin’s Notes on the Doctrineiof the Notion, which is 
where Lenin concluded that none could understand 
Capital who had not studied the whole of the Logic. I 
evidently was becoming conscious of differences between 
Lenin’s and James’s “versions” of the dialectic. The 
covering note to the last part of Lenin’s Philosophic 
(Continued on P. 7) 


WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
— activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves a form of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could be heard, and the unity of worker 
and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, could 
be worked out for, our age. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or 
in its state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya 
Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy and 
Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism 
for our age internationally, as American Civilization 
on Trial concretizes it on the American scene. In 
opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist 
f society, we participate in all freedom struggles 
\ and do not separate the mass activities of workers, 
f Blacks, women and youth from the activity of 
I thinking. We invite you to join with us both in the 
f freedom struggles and in working out a theory of 
1 liberation for our age. 


\ Views 


THE BRITISH SCENE 

The export of arms is preventing an 
even greater increase in the number of 
unemployed here in Britain. Published 
figures show that almost two-thirds of 
British shipyard workers are producing 
warships of .various kinds. Iran is Bri- 
tain’s biggest customer. It now looks as 
if China will be the second biggest cus- 
tomer. Many other workers are produc- 
ing weapons of war. 5 

As I write, the statesmen are .making 
for Bonn in order to make world capital- 
ism work. What will be concealed is the 
growing antagonism between Europe and 
America. America’s special plea on con- 
cessions for her exports and her heavy 
imports of oil are only part of the prob- 
lem. Were it not for their concern over 
Russia, the true picture would be re- 
vealed. They Ore really alarmed over 
the situation in Africa. The meeting at 
Bonn will solve' nothing, that is certain. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow 

* * * 

I’ve just returned from Ireland. Con- 
ditions in “H Block” of Long Kesh are 
horrible. Weekly demonstrations have 
begun in protest in the cities and you 
may expect a major prison revolt in the 
near future. All radical publications in 
England have not faced up to the ser- 
iousness of this matter. The continuing 
torture at Castlereagh is another time 
bomb. 

Though things seem “quiet” it is a 
very important moment for ideas. Many 
■ people have just come out of the IRA, 
both “Provies” and “Stickies” and are 
now thinking what to do. 

Seamas 

Minnesota 

* * * 

Following a decision by the govern- 
ment to end the ban on engines for 
Chile, the workers in a Scottish factory 
are taking a stand against delivery. The 
engines have lain out in the open at the 
East Kilbrid factory since 1975 when 
they were “blacked” after the bombing 
of Allende. Releasing them now when 
resistance within Chile to the junta is on 


the increase would spur other Western 
countries to resume trade relations with 
Chile and boost Pinochet’s regime. That 
won’t happen if thes Scottish workers 
have their way. 

Correspondent 

Britain 

• 

FIGHTING ANITA BRYANT 

Anita Bryant spoke here during Gay 
Pride Week. Between 2,000 and 4,000 
people showed up to protest. . . . We 
were corraled into a barricaded area, 
surrounded by cops and about 10,000 
people who showed up to hear her 
speak. The march back to the original 
gathering area was marvelous as we 
filled about two city blocks with people 
and energy. That is pretty good for a 
city that hosts the Ku Klux Klan head- 
quarters. * 

Feminist 
Atlanta, Ga. 

"• 

NEO-FASCISM 

I was pleasantly surprised when I 
heard that “Holocaust” had been pur- 
chased by their largest TV network to 
show in West Germany — and not so sur- 
prised to learn that the idea was greeted 
with so much opposition (in the press 
especially) that it is being shunted to a 
group of small regional stations, which 
means it will be very effectively buried. 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

• 

All the while the authorities were 
protecting the Nazis and keeping people 
from throwing them out of their store- 
front office, I kept' thinking about , how 
fast the same people ran the Black 
Panthers out of their storefront, when 
all they were doing was helping poor 
Black families by supplying a breakfast 
program for the kids. It tells you a lot 
about whose “freedom” gets protection 
in this country. 

Black Welfare Activist 
Detroit 

* * * •" 

I had been worried about how many 
would show up to the anti-Nazi demon- 


stration at Marquette Park, and felt won- 
derful when I saw all those groups there 
ready to march to the Park. There were 
many independent Jews, as well as the 
grey panthers and all the Chicago Left, 
and it was Black, white and Latin. But 
Chicago had over 1,500 police ready for 
the day, too. 

Chicago made it very clear who is 
going to get police protection. Not the 
countless Blacks who have been har- 
assed, beaten and bombed. Not the King 
group that almost got killed when they 
marched through Marquette Park last 
year. The press is acting as if the police 
are heroes who kept violence from hap- 
pening. But what became clear to me 
was that without the Chicago police 
there would be no Chicago Nazis. I 
learned in a new way that if anything is 
to change, everything must change. 

Anti-Nazi Activist 
Chicago 


UNIMATION 

When I first read Charles Denby’s 
column on Unimation, I liked it, but I 
said this won’t really happen for an- 
other 20 years. Then I r-ead in the New 
York Times that a factory in Japan will 
be fully unimated next year. In Great 
Britain 20 percent of office jobs will be 
done by computer in 1980. This week 
the NYT also went full cold-type — every- 
thing is being computerized today. 
Haven’t the capitalists learned yet about 
the decline in the rate of profit? Even 
if the economy does pick up, all the 
extra value will go into dead labor, uni- 
mation, and this will make it even worse. 

Supporter 
New York 


ANTI-NUKE/ANTI-WAR 

It would be easy to give a list of crit- 
icisms of the disappointing anti-nuclear 
rally held Aug. 6, Hiroshima Day, in 
Detroit, but several very positive aspects 
should not be overlooked. The fact that 
our protest was held at all is important 
and that it occurred on Belle Isle, 
crowded with plenty 'of workers, women, 
Blacks and youth was also significant. 
The organizers had one especially strik- 
ing idea. Onto a 200 yard long rope, rep- 


resenting the length of a Trident sub- 
marine, were tied over 400 short strips 
of black cloth, one for each warhead 
carried on the Trident sub. It was very 
effective especially when one realized 
that each warhead is several times as 
destructive as the Hiroshima bomb. 

Unfortunately, even though the rally 
was held in the midst of thousands of 
people, the location was not taken ad- 
vantage of, except by those who exploit- 
ed the protest to campaign for a local 
politician with dozens of posters and 
literature. Nor did it attract many 
Blacks. One of the two Black partici- 
pants told us the rally contained nothing 
new and did, not relate well to present 
day problems. He was right. 

Science Student 
Detroit 

* * * 

The anti-nuke and peace movements 
are very important because of what is 
happening in the world today. But they 
badly need that link to labor. People 
in those struggles have to see that, 
every day, workers experience the worst 
environment of all in what is done to 
them on the job, and until that changes, 
nothing else will change. 

Working Woman 
j ■ New York 


A DIRECT APPEAL 

Presently there is a moratorium on 
strip-mining most public lands in the 
Western states, but Indian lands are ex- 
empt from the moratorium. The Na- 
tional Indian Youth Council has been 
fighting coal strip-mining for over four 
years, and now has a test case in court 
to block Consolidated Coal and El Paso 
Natural Gas from strip-mining 40,287 
acres of Navajo grazing land. It’s going 
to be a long and expensive battle. The 
old Sioux chiefs were always going to 
Washington to ask government officials 
for a redress of their grievances. We 
think we should appeal directly to the 
American public, instead. Your readers 
who would like to help and want’ more i 
information cap write to: 

National Indian Youth Council 
* 201 Hermosa N.E. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87108 
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OAU long on rhetoric short on new ideas 


by John Alan 

The recent summit conference of the Organization 
of African Unity (OAU), held in Khartoum, Sudan, re- 
veals that the old paralysis which has afflicted that or- 
ganization for so many years still exists. Nothing new or 
creative came out of that meeting. 

No African leader seemed able to grasp the fact 
that at this moment of -crisis, when Africa faces the 
possibility of direct intervention from the forces of 
world imperialism, they cannot rely on either U.S. or 
Russian imperialism, or stave off intervention by taking 
a dubious middle position as some members did. 

The reason behind the convening of this OAU con- 
ference was to come to an agreement 'on methods of 
how to prevent another Shaba incursion by Western 
imperialism. But what came ont of the conference, was 
the maintenance of the status quo situation that pre- 
vailed before the French Foreign Legion descended into 
Shaba Province, in Zaire. Those African leaders who 
were pro-Russian remained so; those African leaders 
who were pro-West remained so; and those who. held 
the “middle position” gained one in the person of Sekou 
Toure of Guinea. v 

v The shifting over of Toure to the ambiguous middle 
position between the U.S. and Russia, is another indica- 
tion of how African leadership has descended from the 
heights which they commanded in the late 195,0s and 
early 1960s, when the African masses were sweeping 
colonialism out of Africa, to their present dependency 
'on the East/ West conflict to gain control of the African 
continent. - 

In 1958, Sekou Toure could boldly tell Charles de 

Blind light to keep canes 

Washington, D.C.— -More than 1,200 blind people 
from every state in the country picketed the Federal 
Aviation Agency (FAA) on July 5. We came to Wash- 
ington from Baltimore — where we had gathered to at- 
tend the convention of the National Federation of the 
Blind (NFB) — to demand the immediate end to the 
FAA policy under which United Airlines has been at- 
tempting to take our white canes from us during take- 
off and landing. 

The FAA rules of 1977 state that white canes could 
hurt inflatable slides or become “flying projectiles” and 
should be treated as carry-on luggage, that is, stowed 
in a forward compartment since most white canes are 
too long to fit under seats. 

But a white cane is the way we know what is in 
front of us, whether we are walking into a wall or a 
street or a door. It is not only the symbol of our inde- 
pendence; it is the fact of our independence. We won’t 
give them up on anyone; even for a few moments, on 
the promise of a speedy return. 

So far, United is the only airline which is enforcing 
the “cane rule.” They have kept planeloads of passen- 
gers waiting hours while they argued with us and then 
used the plane’s PA system to abuse and blame the 
delay on us. 

One man was thrown against a wall and hand- 
cuffed when he took his cane through a security check 
point, though he didn’t set off the metal detector. Sev-' 
eral groups of blind people were not allowed seats on 
planes they held tickets for and had to get to the con- 
vention by bus.- 

We know that the airlines are trying to get the 
powers to limit the number of “handicapped” people 
who could fly on any one plane. What is at stake here 
is whether blind and “handicapped” people have the 
right to travel. 


Gaulle to get the hell out of Guinea — when France 
tried to impose its scheme of neo-colonialism on that 
country. At that time Toure spoke about the idea that 
African unity was offering the world a new humanism,’ 
founded on universal co-operation, without racial and 
cultural antagonisms and without egotism and privileges 
- that have so divided the highly developed countries. 
“This is the world,” he said, “that is the aspiration of 
the African people.” 

Now, at this, most recent OAU conference, we find 
that Toure has made peace with Paris, and finds himself 
among those members, like Julius Nyerere of Tanzania, 
Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia and Olusegun Obasanjo of 
Nigeria, who prefer not to reject Western or Russian/ 
Cuban intervention, but instead to judge each event “on 
its own merits.” The trouble with this position is that it 
leaves the door open to intervention, without determin- 
ing who is going to 'decide what is meritorious. 

Ironically, it was this middle section of the con- 
ference — to the glee of Western observer^ — which 
placed the responsibility of imperialist intervention in 
Africa upon the Africans themselves. Both Toure and 
Obasanjo presented this preposterous idea to the con- 
ference without any recorded challenges from either 
the pro-Russia or the pro-U.S./Europe bloc. 

The London Observer quoted Obasanjo to this ex- 

Chicago Nazis shouted down 

Chicago, 111. — On the morning of July 9, over 
2,000 people assembled on 71st Street, just inside 
the Black west Englewood neighborhood, to 
march on Marquette Park and demonstrate 
against the Nazis at their scheduled, court-ap- 
proved rally there., __ 

The marchers represented dozens of anti-Nazi coali- 
tions, Left and civil rights organizations, labor unions, 
church and synagogue groups, and hundreds who came 
on their own from as far away as New York and Minne- 
apolis. They were young and old, Blacks, whites. La- 
tinos, and Jews. 

Many were harassed and threatened with arrest on 
their way to the march by roving police patrols. Police 
stopped all of us where 71st Street crosses the railroad 
tracks, the “borderline of racism’” in southwest Chicago. 
But in spite of the 1,500-man police blockade, several 
hundred of us made it through. 

In Marquette Park, several hundred Nazi sympa- 
thizers were waiting, but the mobs of thousands of brick- 
throwing, racist whites who the Nazis could call up two 
•years ago never materialized. Nazi leader Frank Collin 
spoke, but only the media heard because we shouted 
his P.A. system down. If our march had not been ille- 
gally stopped, he wouldn’t have spoken at all. . 

Collin has applied for rally permits in a dozen south 
suburbs and boasts he will use the ACLU’s free legal 
aid to wage financial war on any community that op- 
poses him. And to further prove that freedom of speech 
here is for fascists only, the right-wing Church of Chris- 
tian Liberty — which is sending ex-Green Beret volun- 
teers to build an anti-guerrilla base in Rhodesia — in- 
vited Ian Smith and his cabinet to north suburban 
Prospect Heights to speak at a seminar on how to 
crush national liberation movements. 

But these domestic and imported Nazis may be in 
for a surprise. Their real mass support now is only the 
masses of Chicago police who protect them. For the 
first time they face a powerful opposition in one of 
the most segregated, racist major cities in the U.S. 

— Marxist-Humanist 
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tent: “We cannot ask outside powers to leave us alone 
while in most eases it’s our actions which provide them 
with the excuse to interfere in our affairs.” Obasanjo 
was alluding to the fact that many African states did 
not treat their citizens with the proper democratic re- 
spect. This, of course, is not why the East and the West 
are trying to gain hegemony in Africa as they maneuver 
to v gain world domination. The denial of democratic 
rights to the African masses is the result of the fact 
that the Afridan states, are neo-colonial states. 

The question is not that the OAU doesn’t have the 
desire to resist imperialist intervention and control, hut 
that the leadership is so alienated from its own masses 
— the only force and reason which can provide the 
revolutionary resistance to imperialism in Africa — that 
they dare not bring the masses into this fight. 

The most cursory examination of African leadership 
would show that many of them came to power by a 
coup, and some with the aid of former French colonists, 
not to protect the country from invasion, but to protect 
the Black; President from his own people! When the 
internal politics of Africa coupled with its economic 
dependency upon outside help are examined closely, 
one can understand why the OAU conference was long 
on rhetoric and short on action. 

But Africa does not have to be this way; the revolu- 
tions that started in the 1950s and disposed of colonial- 
ism must be “unfrozen” to dispose of neo-colonialism, 
whether it is the Eastern or the Western variety. 
African intellectuals who want to stave off the en- 
croachment of imperialism need a new commitment to 
the African masses as the only force and reason that 
can bring about true revolutionary changes in Africa. 


Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and 
American Black Thought 

by Lou Turner and John Alan 
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Nationwide gay rights parades 

San Francisco, Cal. — Over 300,000 people partici- 
pated in the annual Gay Freedom Day Parade held here 
June 25, in one of the most politically-inspired gay pa- 
rades ever. Gay people and straight supporters came 
from all over the West coast and around the country to 
affirm their humanity in the face of recent vicioifs at- 
tacks against gays. - 

The most heated issue this day was the Briggs Initia- 
tive, a measure on the November California ballot that 
would fire all gay school workers 'and anyone speaking 
up for gays. Not only is this a hideous assault on all gaV 
people in general, but it could institute a full-scale witch 
hunt in California schools. The signs, petitions, buttons, 
and speeches against the Briggs Initiative at this rally 
were almost too numerous to count. 

Unfortunately, as of now, only gay groups and 
teachers’ unions haye mounted any effort against this 
initiative. In the coming months, many more groups will 
have to come’ out with educational campaigns showing 
this as an attack on all people’s civil liberties. 

' • 


Chicago, I1L — The week of June 18 was Gay Pride 
.Week, culminating in a march Sunday, June 25. Despite 
the showers, 10,000 turned out for the three-mile march. 
Some people were wearing the pink triangle, the symbol 
used to identify homosexuals in the Nazi death camps. 
Others wore the yellow star — the Nazi symbol for Jews 
— which had been worn the day before in the anti-Nazi 
demonstration. 

We were very moved by the openness of the lesbians 
in the march who showed such an interest in our new 
Women’s Liberation-N&L pamphlet, “Revolutionary 
Feminism,” that they bought every copy we had with 
us. But we were struck by the contradictions within the 
parade itself. On the one hand, there was the celebra- 
tion and pride of saying who we are, of saying we will 
never go back to the closet. On the other hand, was the 
appearance of sado-masochism as if it is something good 
rather than what it is in reality — a symptom of living 
in this repressive, sexist, racist, alienating world. 

The Gay Pride Parade was important this year be- 
cause attacks on gays have sharply escalated this past 
summer with numerous brutal beatings. Gays have or- 
ganized themselves into whistle brigades in order to 
combat these attacks. The potential revolutionary nature 
of the gay movement can be pleasured by the fear of 
the opposition — Anita Bryant and Co. 

What is really new is the internationalism of , the 
gay movement. Not only were there parades in the'U.S., 
but in Mjadrid, 2,000 homosexuals marched in their "first 
public demonstration. 
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Latino youth revolts versus Havana Festival 


by Jim Mills and Peter Wermuth 

The recent upsurge of Latino youth revolt in the 
U S., particularly in Chicager with the protest at St. 
Pius Institute for Latin Progress, and the ongoing four- 
month occupation of the 500 building at Hostos College 
in the South Bronx, forges a different kind of interna- 
tionalism than the solidarity-for-show of the lfth World 
Youth Festival in Havana, Cuba last month. 

The Communist sponsors of the Havana Festival 
presented the event as an international gathering, sup- 
posedly not restricted to youth groups of the various 
Communist Parties. That did not compel them, however, 
to examine the actual links made this year between 
revolutionary youth activity in the U.S. and the strug-. 
gles in Puerto Rico, Nicaragua, and Panama. 

Instead, the youth attending the “Festival” were 
treated to empty rhetoric proclaiming the “true inter- 
nationalism” of Cuban foreign policy, just when that 
state-capitalist government is aiding Ethiopia in attack- 
ing the Eritrean liberation struggle. 

Very different than that type of “internationalism” 
was the meeting students held at Hostos on July 28 to 
discuss the Puerto Rican independence movement (see 
article this page). All struggles at Hostos are tied to 
the movement for Puerto Rican independence* from 
participation of liberation support groups in the occu- 
pation to the defense of Panama Alba, arrested this 
year for demanding Puerto Rican liberation in an oc- 
cupation of the Statue of Liberty. 

Likewise, the struggle by Chicanos in Chicago to 
save that city’s only bi-lingual adult education center 
is but the latest struggle of Chicanos within the U.S. 
(see article this page). Whether it is that fight, or last 
year’s Humboldt Park rebellion against police repres- 
sion — which likewise was the spark for rebellions in 
Houston, and Matamoros, Mexico this summer — all the 
revolts speak a true international dialectic to Latino 
struggles south of the border. 

At the same time that Castro is making overtures 
to Carter for “normalization of relations,” Panamanians 
are protesting Torrijos’ capitulation on the Canal Zone 
treaty. The total rejection by Panamanian youth of 


U.S. imperialism was clearly shown when they fought 
pitched battles with police and pro-government vigi- 
lantes on the -eve of Carter’s visit June 14 to sign the 
treaty in the blood of the two students slain in those 
battles. 

Look at the activity of Nicaraguan high school youth 
of Masaya and other locations who seized their schools 
in the growing militancy against the despotic Somoza 
regime. Their struggle has sparked Latino struggles 
within U.S. borders. When Somoza recently visited New 
Mexico, he was met by demonstrations at Albuquerque 
and Kirtland Air Force Base. 

In confronting imperialist relations most concretely, 
these struggles are creating new paths to international 
liberation far removed from the narrow view presented 


Over 2,000 South Korean students at Jeonnam Uni- 
versity occupied the campus library last month to protest 
the arrest of'll professors for publishing a statement 
critical of the country’s authoritarian educational poli- 
cies. After the^ students were forced from the building 
by riot police, over 1,000 students gathered the next day, 

- pelting the police with stones and bottles. 

* * * 

Angered by a refusal of the Carter administration 
to acknowledge police brutality in the murder of a hand- 
cuffed 12-year-old by Dallas police, over 1,000 Chicanos 
rallied in Plainview, Texas on July 15. The protesters 
also demanded a federal review of the police shooting 

of 25-year ; old Timothy Rosales., 

* * * 

Over 100 students at Detroit Institute of Technology 
occupied the college the night of Aug. -9 to protest the 
arrest of an Iranian student for not showing a school 
guard his ID card required for entering the college. 
Iranian students picketed the school the next two days 
demanding an end to harrassment of Iranian students by 
police and FBI agents. 


Youth in Revolt 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

Notebooks stated: “Let me say at the start that although 
you have entered into this ‘conspiracy’ with Lenin, the 
outstanding difference between the two ‘versions’ (of 
the Dialectic) is striking. You will note that Lenin’s 
; notes on the Notion are as lengthy as those on the 
1 Introduction, and Doctrines of Being and Essence com- 
bined . . . although you spent that much time on Notion, 
and included its ^practice, the thing you chose most to 
stop at and say: hie Rhodus, hie salta to was the Law 
i of Contradiction in Essence . . . (but Lenin) chose to 

single out the section on the Idea.” 

# * * 

JAMES FIRST FINALLY, on June 10, 1949, got to 
acknowledge the translation of Lenin’s Philosophic Note- 
| books and my commentaries. He wrote: “You are cov- 
ering a lot of ground and it is pretty good. But after 
-conversations with G & reading (carefully, this" time) 
your correspondence, I feel that we are still off the 
point . . . ” Clearly, it is not I with whom they disagree 
, as hotly as they, did with Lenin. Indeed, they had not 
the slightest notion of what Lenin was talking about 
until July 9, when finally Grace did get down to the 
Doctrine of Notion as Lenin worked it out . . . 

She proceeded to analyze the major categories on 
the Doctrine of the Notion — the Universal, Particular, 
Individual — showing that the whole structure, as well 
as each separate part of the Science of Logic, was ^ 
grounded in them. This was spelled out especially 
clearly in her letter Of September 4, 1949. And, having 
made a leap in cognition, she became most concrete 
regarding Lenin, on the one hand, especially as it re- 
lated to Imperialism, and, oh the other hand, as a 
critique of Bukharin ... 

(She wrote): “Development is tne absolute media- 
tion of Universal, particular and singular. Isn’t this the 
Logic of Self-determination when (there is) growing in- 
ternationalization? Destruction of state machine when 
bourgeois state has reached^ highest stage of organiza- 
tion? ...” v 

Now, compare this clarity on self-determination with 
what we wrote in State-Capitalism and World Revolu- 
tion as we skipped over the stage of unfolding national 
revolutions: “the struggle for national independence 
since World War II is an illusion and cannot fail to 
have reactionary consequences.” 

How can there possibly be such retreats, i.e., how 
can opposite positions be taken in what was worked 
out philosophically, when we weren’t writing a “Resolu- 
tion” and when we were? Upon reflection, it appears 
that, had it been worked out seriously, that is to say, 
not just abstractly but concretely, that couldn’t have 
happened. But then that is speculation — no one can 
tell what is going on in another’s mind — and I do not 
appreciate any indulgence in speculation. What I do 
know, for sure, is that with the outbreak of the Korean 
War, June, 1950, and the Trotskyists once again tail- 
ending Stalinism, the Johnson-Forest Tendency felt it 
imperative to leave the SWP once and for all. 


THE WHOLE OBJECTIVE' post-World War II situ- 
ation, which looked so ripe for revolution in the 1940s, 
was once again plunged into a new war . . . All the 
more did it become imperative, I thought, to work out 
all philosophic ramifications and not allow our analysis 
of state-capitalism to remain at essence of economics. 
In\ any case, I continued to work at philosophy as I 
began to develop the research I had been doing for- 
years on “Marxism and State-Capitalism,” the book that 
was to become Marxism and Freedom. I proposed two 
new points of departure: (1) Lenin’s Philosophic Note- 
books, and (2) the American proletariat as seen in the 
Miners’ General Strike of 1949-50 . . . 

Everything changed in 1953 with 'Stalin’s death in 
March. Not only was I writing politically on that event, 
but I decided also to try out the analysis of the 1920-21 
Trade Union debate between Lenin and Trotsky, in the 
context of the 1950s and, again, with the American 
proletariat’s attitude to these events. The Correspond- 
ence special was called “Then and Now,” and was dis- 
tributed at factory gates. By May. 1953, I not only re- 
turned to the Absolute Idea in Science of Logic and 
tackled also Absolute Knowledge in Phenomenology of 
Mind, but also plunged into Absolute Mind in Philosophy 
of Mind, from which C.L.R. James had said he “got 
nothing” ... 

Within six weeks of my Letters, an actual proletar- 
ian revolt had broken out spontaneously, and inside a 
state^capitalist land calling itself Communist — East 
Germany. This June 17, 1953 Revolt, which signalled 
a new age, was followed by the Beria purge, and once 
again I returned to “politics,” writing the lead for the 
very first issue of the published Correspondence, Oc- 
tober, 1953. McCarthyism was in full swing and it took 
less than a year for us to be “listed.” By then, Johnson 
was In England, but still “The Leader,” and instigating 
the break-up of the Johnson-Forest Tendency. What was 
great about that was that it permitted us to work out 
those philosophic ramifications so that, instead of just 
“state-capitalist tendency,” we became Marxist-Humanists. 
The very first mimeographed pamphlet we published 
was Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks, but it took another 
two years of not finding a publisher, before the Note- 
books, along with Marx’s Humanist Essays were printed 
as Appendices to Marxism and Freedom . , . from 1776 
until today. , 
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State-Capitalist Tendency 

The Unfinished Latin American 
Revolutions \ ■ 
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at Havana. The challenge for today is to develop this 
internationalism — a passion for a total change of social 
relations — so that aborted revolutions truly become a 
thing of the past. 

Fight Chicago bilingual cuts 

Chicago, 111 — On Aug. 3, I participated in a demon- 
stration of about 60 people, mostly Latins and Blacks, 
who were demanding to save Latin and Black high 
school programs the city of Chicago is trying to kill. 

On July 26 without any previous notice, the City 
College of Chicago (CCC) cut off all financial aid to 
$t. Pius Institute for Latin Progress — the only high 
school that teaches its courses in Spanish for adults in 
the city of Chicago — and St. Mary’s, a predominantly 
Black high school, as well as La Universidad Popular. 
j The reason was not clearly stated by the chairman 
of the CCC. However, one person I talked to who had 
been in contact with CCC said this is being done to 
these three educational centers, that prepared minori- 
ties to go into universities so they can get better jobs, 
as the money supporter doesn’t agree with their philos- 
ophy. , 

These institutions, especially St. Pius Institute for 
Latin Progress, are run by the students and the com- 
munity itself. The Chairman of the CCC told the repre- 
sentatives of these institutions that unless the adminis- 
tration is run by him and his system they will no longer 
be supported financially by the CCC. However, the 
students, teachers, and supporters of these schools, will 
not allow it and are fighting to maintain their own de- 
veloped educational philosophy just as the students in 
New York did with Hostos Community College. 

— Chomere 

Viequenos defy U. S. Navy 

New York, N.Y. — At a recent meeting in the oc- 
cupied “500” building at Hostos Community College, a 
Puerto Rican activist described the struggle going on 
between the U.S. Navy and the people of Vieques, an 
island off the cost of Puerto Rico. 

Beginning during World War II, the Navy has used 
Vieques for target practice, making three-quarters of the 
island off-limits to its 9,000 residents, as well as much of 
the waters in which they make their living by fishing. 

Parts of the island have actually disappeared from 
the continuous bombing, and other parts have been 
turned into desert. The people, who were forcibly evac- 
uated from their homes elsewhere on the island, risk con- 
stant injury from unexploded bombs and grenades in 
the water and beaches. 

In February and again in March, the Vieques assoc- 
iation of fishermen protested by sailing 40 fishing ves- 
sels into a bombing area and forcing a halt to bombing 
for the day. On July 4, 200 residents invaded the off- 
-limits territory and planted a symbolic vegetable garden. 

The Puerto Rican activist recently visited Vieques 
and mainland Puerto Rico, where Vieques is the biggest 
issue. He urged New York Puerto Ricans to organize 
local people from Vieques about it, and chided the rev- 
olutionary parties in Puerto Rico, for not giving support 
to the fishermen’s initiative. 

He was attacked by some in the audience who believe 
the Puerto Rican movement should concentrate on the 
issues of independence for Puerto Rico and freeing the 
political prisoners. But this kind of vanguardism turns 
revolution into an abstraction when it ignores the actual 
struggle by Puerto Ricans against U.S. imperialism over 
Vieques. 

— Friends of the Hostos occupation 

Marchers protest racist cops , 

Brooklyn, N.Y. — At a march in Crown Heights, 
Brooklyn, on July 16, 3,000 Blacks showed their support 
for this Black community and its leaders’ call for an end 
to the violence and racist actions practiced by the 
police. 

We marched from the 77th Precinct to Eastern 
Parkway, the dividing line between Blacks and whites, 
where we rallied in protest of- the police murder of Ar- 
thur Miller, a Black community leader; the beating of 
Victor Rhodes; pnd the continued unreported discrimina- 
tory actions practiced by the police against others. We 
are still waiting for justice in the Arthur Miller murder, 
and the federal government has refused to investigate 
until New York finishes its investigation, from which 
we cannot expect the truth. 

What appeared to be the entire police force, with 
their helicopters, horses, barricades and motorcycles, 
looked on, ready to “maintain order.” The police had 
just held their own rally nearby, supposedly a memorial 
service for slain policemen, in a blatant attempt to 
provoke trouble. 

At our rally, the crowd was kept in line by the 
''newly-formed volunteer Black Civilian Patrol, and shout- 
ed the cry, “Fired up. Can’t take no more, Won't take 
no more!” The rally culminated with a sense of togeth- 
erness in working towards unity and an end to injustices 
and discriminatory practices in the community. 

— Crown Heights resident 
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France 


Repeated wildcat strikes, demonstrations inside 
the plant, and threats of a plant occupation by 
workers forced the Renault-Flins management to 
bring in the police to evacuate the huge plant for 
a day on June 6. Jittery French capitalists, remem- 
bering the Renault-Flins workers’ pivotal role in 
the near-revolution of 1968, condemned “agitators” 
and “hotheads” among the workers and tried to 
suggest that only 10-15 percent of the workers 
were involved. 

“Immigrant” workers, mostly from Southern 
Europe and Africa, along with young workers, were 
in the forefront. The latest wildcat began when 
management sent a worker home for two days for 
lateness. Management had been attempting to 
crack down on absenteeism and lateness, as ab- 
senteeism had begun to reach levels of 15 percent 
for a work force of 20,000, over one-third of whom 
are “immigrants.” 

Other auto plants have also erupted, as at 
Renault-Cleon, where workers occupied the plant. 
At a time when the Communist and Socialist Labor 
bureaucrats have been saying they can work with 
the Giscard government, and the Communist-led CGT 
actually dared hold an unprecedented “meeting” with 
Giscard, auto workers have shown once again that 
their own attitude remains one of irreconcilable 
opposition. 

U. S. political prisoner 

We have received the following “Letter from 
the House of the Dead”: 

Dear Comrades: 

I am a Black political prisoner confined in the 
infamous Control Unit Behavior Modification Pro- 
gram at the Marion Federal Penitentiary. Ten pris- 
oners have died in the Control Unit in the past 
few years <3 deaths in 1977 alone), and hundreds 
of others have been driven to self-mutilation or 
insanity. (See N&L, April, 1978 — Editor) 


” by Peter Mallory and Son Brokiheyet 

The Control Unit is nothing less than a torture 
chamber and a death camp designed to break and/ 
or murder political prisoners, prison activists, jail- 
house lawyers, and other “troublemakers.” My sec- 
ond day in here the prison guards tried to set me 
up by trying to incite two white prisoners to attack 
and kilL or injure me. On another occasion, a Nazi 
prisoner tried to shoot me with a zip gun. Prison 
guards are continually inciting racial conflict 
among the prisoners. 

I need a transfer out of this hellhole; it’s a 
matter of life and death! A new federal prison has 
opened in my home state of Tennessee (at Mem- 
phis), which would allow me the protection of my 
family, friends and attorney, as well as the oppor- 
tunity to have visits with them. I’ve suffered the 
inhuman abuse of prison for over 10 years now 
and should be released. However the prison offi- 
cials are refusing to send me there, saying that 
I “don’t qualify” since I'm a “troublemaker” and a 
“Black militant.” 

I am asking everyone who supports the human 
rights of prisoners to write or call the Bureau of 
Prisons and demand that they move me to Mem- 
phis. Contact Roy E. Gerard, Asst. Director, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons, 320 1st St. NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20534, (202) 739-2226. (A telephone call is 
more effective). 

In solidarity, 
Lorenzo Komboa Ervin 
U.S. Penitentiary, Marion, Illinois. 


Britain 


A foreman at the Ford Plant in Dagenham, 
England was surrounded by angry Asian workers 
on July 18. A worker said: “They were trying to get 
at the foreman to beat him up. Some had sticks and 
they were shouting ‘Kill him.’ The foreman werjt 
white with fear. Then a plant superintendent and 
several foremen rushed to the foreman’s aid.” 

This foreman had been arguing with an Asian 
worker, Suryakant Patel, on the Friday night shift 
the week before. The next evening, Patel had to be 


hospitalized after being badly beaten by a gang of 
white thugs while he was on his way home from a 
night club two miles from the plant. 

The beating and the confrontation in the plant 
came a week after several hundred day-shift work- 
ers walked out of the plant to participate in demon- 
strations in London’s East End protesting the rising 
wave of violence against Asians. 

At the Dagenham plant, over 200 workers, main- 
ly Asian, went to a meeting called inside the plant 
to discuss what had happened to Patel, as well as 
the violence against Asians which have included 
beatings and killings in the East End. 

* * * 

A correspondent in Britain wrote us: 

There are frequent incidents at Ford as immi- 
grant workers vent their resentment against the 
supervision. It’s not just racial attacks or racial 
insults.' It is the realization that they were enticed 
to come here to slave for capitalists’ profits. 

Many of the young immigrants are “given” 
money via social workers and “race relations” 
groups to buy furniture, set up home, etc. One 
worker told me he was given £ 280 by the Greater 
London Council for deposit on furniture, etc. Later, 
they realize that they are up to their necks in debts 
—debts that would take years to pay, financial 
shackles heavier than any old slave market. 


India 


Ten thousand harijans — untouchables— demon- 
strated on Aug. 5 in Nagpur against discrimination 
which supposedly has long been outlawed in mod- 
ern India. They were demanding that a university 
be named after a late harijan leader, Dr. Bhimrao 
R. Ambedkar. When the police were finished, five 
demonstrators were killed and over 70 injured. 

Under the Desai regime, parts of India are 
reminiscent of the old South. The day after the 
demonstrations in Nagpur, upper-caste Hindus 
raided the' city of Nander burning ' down 89 huts. 
In Uttar Pradesh, a harijan woman’s ears were cut 
off after she drew water from the village well of 
an upper‘caste Hindu. 


Bonn summit gives no relief for capitalists' ills— crisis and revolt 


(Continued from Page 1) 

While we have heard long and frequent complaints 
about labor productivity, the capitalists have coined a 
new term for their falling rate of profit: “reduced pro- 
ductivity of capital relative to labor.” 

In 1976, 25 percent of U.S. corporations reported 
lower earnings. In 1977, it was 23 percent, with one out 
of 16 companies reporting losses. High unemployment 
_apd slow growth are common to all of the countries 
represented at the Summit. ' 

The export of U.S. capital seeking better profits in 
cheap labor markets has doubled in the past five years 
to $6 billion a year, creating loss of jobs, fueling infla- 
tion, and adding to the balance of payments problem, 
t Since 1973, the inflow of- capital to the Brazilian dictator- 
ship is up 160 percent, Mexico is up 320 percent and 
South Korea has tripled. 

Western Europe, which since World War II has 
depended on imported labor, has sent their foreign labor 
force back home and is using their increasing unem- 
ployed to do the work. Still, neither unemployment nor 
inflation has stopped rising. 

Carter promised to “do something” about inflation, 
but if the latest rate of 11.4- percent is any indication — 
the highest in over three years — along with a zero 
growth rate during the first three months of this year, 
his promises are worth nothing. We’re back to Nixonite 
double-digit inflation. 

Carter’s requests for better access for U.S. agricul- 
tural products also fell on deaf ears. The French want 
to protect their own farmers. The Japanese refuse to 
increase imports of citrus fruits and beef. The result is 
no change in sight. 

-None of these problems was seriously faced or 
solved by the leaders of the U.S., England, Italy, West 
Germany, France, Canada or Japan, because they are 
incapable of solving them under state capitalism. 

PRODUCTION STAGNATES AND 
LABOR REVOLTS 

West Germany and Japan, the “best” of the nomU.S. 
economies, are glutted with U.S. dollars which keep 
decreasing in value to the lowest point in history. At the 
same time, it is not only decreased U.S. purchases in 
both West Germany and Japan, but low investments, 
and above all very nearly zero economic growth in 
’ those countries, that shows up the totality of the crises. 
It is not only that traditional guaranteed-lifetime jobs 
in Japanese industry are a thing of the past. So is pre- 
sumed labor passivity. The strikes in Japan are almost 
as numerous as in the U.S. 

The depth of labor unrest can be seen in the fact 
that the labor bureaucrats, hardly firebrand revolu- 
tionaries/have begun criticizing Carter for moving so far 
to the right as to be indistinguishable from “corporate 
power.” Thus, the executive assistant to George Meany 
f ‘ 4 tbld’ n iti^dta^bfficijds’ JheetSfigf ’“M” still IS.^li s it lids 


always been, them versus us. Call it class struggle, call 
it corporate power versus the people ...” 

Thus, as Carter returned from the summit, he was 
confronted by the resignation of Douglas Fraser, Presi- 
dent of the United Automobile Workers Union, who 
served as a member of Carter’s Labor-Management 
■.Group. “It really serves no purpose,” Fraser said of the 
committee, which has eight members each from labor 
and industry. It is GM’s Murphy whom Fraser must soon 
face at the bargaining table when the auto workers will 
pressure him not to capitulate (see Editorial, p. 4). 

“I believe that leaders of the business community, 
with few exceptions, have chosen to wage a one-sided 
class war today in this country — a war against the 
working people, the poor, the minorities, the very young 
and the very old, and even many in the middle-class of ' 
our society,” Fraser wrote in a letter to the group. In 
his press conference, he said Carter was ineffective and 
the Democratic-controlled Congress “an abysmal failure 
... I cannot sit there seeking unity with the leaders of 
American industry while they try to destroy us and ruin 
the lives of the people I represent.” 

Among the issues which Congress and industry are 
opposed to are national health insurance, a higher min- 
imum wage, the Humphrey-Hawkins full employment , 


strategy” of moving GM plants to the South and then 
seeking to block unionization of the plants. 

Fraser has been a class-collaborationist for so long 
that no one can or need envisage him in any other role, j 
Yet even he had to declare that the UAW will sponsor 
a strategy meeting in Detroit in September, to “reforge ! 
the links with those who believe in struggle, the kind! 
who sat down in the factories in the 1930s and who 
marched in Selma in the 1960s.” 

It isn’t that that the rank-and-file have any confi- 
dence in Fraser’s “leadership,” either his “return” to 
the labor militancy of the 1930s that created the CIO, or 
in the civil rights struggles of the 1960s, much lesli 
“forging links” also with the Women’s Liberation Move-] 
ment at a time when the UAW is nearly as guilty as 
management in keeping working women, in the shop and] 
in his own union, on as- low a pedestal as can be forced 
on them. - 1 

i 

What is involved is that rank-and-file workers do 
have confidence in their own strength and think that if 
they did compel Fraser to resign from the Labor- 
Management Group, and do hear words of class warfare 
from such as George Meany who certainly has no in- 
tention of initiating any such thing, they do have a 
freer hand in exercising pressure on these bureaucrats.] 
They know , that they will wildcat where necessary, not 


bill, tax reform and government reorganization, Fraser 
singled out Thomas Murphy, President of GM, also a 
member of the Group, as the author of the “southern 


only against management but also against their own 
“leadership,” A new page in labor struggles has defin- 
itely begun. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

gia. The politicians then began to say that the JBlacks 
needed to elect Blacks into office, to get what was justly 
due them. But no sooner were they elected than they 
began to show what they really meant. 

When Dr. King was assassinated, all of the leaders 
shed crocodile tears, saying how awful and what a shame 
it was. But now they are in the same position as the 
whites in Memphis, and their actions are the same as 
those whites in Memphis toward Blacks. 

They are against everything that the masses of the 
poor people are for. Because there are so many Blacks 
unemployed, they tell the strikers that if they do not re- 
turn to work, they will be fired, because there are others 
that are waiting to take their jobs. 

Coleman Young yelled to those strikers that they 
couldn’t abolish forced overtime, because that would 
mean they would be running the city, not him. A worker 
told me this is absurd, “but we could do a better job than 
he is doing when it comes to running our department.” 

The first thing that Coleman did was to rush to a 
judge and get a restraining order for the workers to re- 
turn to work at onee, bat they ignored it. The next thing 


was a threat to fire all those who did not return, anc| 
that did not work. But the strike is over now, and th 
workers have returned, with the understanding that non 
will be fired or disciplined, and they will go back to th 
negotiation table ancKry to work out something on force 
overtime. But no one is expecting anything positive t 
come out of it. v. 

Several whites that were on strike Heard som 
Blacks cursing Coleman Young, and they seemed sur 
prised. One white asked one of them, “I thought yoi 
all liked Young, he is Black, and you all are Black.’ 
“Man, who ever told you that because a person is Black 
that all Black people accept what he does?” the Blacl 
worker replied. 

In-fact, the Black Movement has been in a situatioi 
of dual alienation, from its own leadership as well a 
from the American System, ever since the mid-1960 
when the mass of Black people began to question th 
goals end methods of the Civil Rights movement leadei 
ship. What marked the great and historic decade of th 
’60s was the mass nature of the Black revolt, its se 
activity and self-organization. Black masses, not Blac 
leadens, have always been the revolutionary vanf 




Camp David Summit: Peace in Middle East— or extension of U.S. imperialism? 


(Because of the urgency of the ramifications of the 
Camp David summit, we are holding our cdlumn this 
issue and turning our space over to the following an- 
alysis by Raya Dunayevskaya. — Peter Mallory and Ron 
Brokmeyer ) 

They — Sadat and Begin — were summoned. They 
came. They saw. They did not conquer. He, the sum- 
moner — U.S. imperialism in the person of President 
Carter — did conquer. But even he did not do it till 
the 13th day at the “Summit” which convened on Sept. 

5 and had the 17th as the deadline. 

Whether the deadline was orchestrated from the 
start, or came about “spontaneously,” the more impor- 
tant fact is that, on the one hand, the U.S. had prom- 
ised^ to build — at a cost of between $300 million and 
$1 billion — two airfields “for Israel,” “to replace” those 
in the Sinai Israel ceded, with conditions, to Egyptian 
sovereignty. And, on the other hand, Carter, having 
become the “full partner” Sadat had called for, could 
also show the U.S.'s full imperial clout to the global 
enemy, Russia; he will visit Egypt in 1979. It is the 
U.S.’s presence in the Middle East that the Camp 
David Summit was designed to achieve. 

BEGIN AND SADAT, SEPARATELY AND 
TOGETHER 

Begin may not have buckled under as totally as 
Sadat. He certainly made this all too obvious, both in 
the substance of the written “Agreement,” and orally, 
beginning at the very first appearance, in the midst of 
addressing the American, indeed, a world TV audience, 

Strikes show 
new stage of 
labor's revolt 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

There are strikes going on all over the United 
States, and more threatened strikes, that most people do 
not hear about. They never get reported except in local 
newspapers. I have been reading in letters and peri- 
odicals that come across my desk about strikes in all 
layers of the workforce. 

I have just received a letter from Cesar Chavez, ask- 
ing for some financial support to help him apd the 
United Farm Workers. One of the migrant workers in 
| Arizona asked him to come there to help them in their 
! effort to organize a union. He and his wife were put in 
jail, and any support would be helpful for them. 

But farmworkers’ strikes and organizing are wide- 
! spread, not just confined to the Western states and not 
only where the UFW is. Over 2,000 migrant workers 
walked out on the tomato growers and canneries in 
northwestern Ohio, in late August at the height of the 
harvest season, protesting their conditions. 

They are organized by the Farm Labor Organizing 
Committee, a predominantly-Chicano labor force. They 
are demanding better working conditions, wages and 
recognition of their union. 

What they are asking is , 35 cents a hamper (33 
pounds of tomatoes) in peak season, where they now get 
only 20 to 25 cents; $3.25 an hour in early season when 
the picking is lighter; guaranteed wage for at least 28 
hours every two weeks, a paid medical program includ- 
ing health insurance, and travel expenses from their 
homes in Florida or Texas. They are insisting on nego- 
tiation with the two largest canneries in the area, Camp- 
bell and Libby, which raked in $309 million profits in 
1977. 

Three months after the end of the national coal 
miners’ strike, the picket lines are still up at the Jericol' 
mine in Harlan, Kentucky. The mine owners have re- 
fused to sign the contract that other companies signed 
at the end of the 110-day strike by the UMW. The own- 
ers have other non-union mines in the area, and want 
the workers in this coal mine to return to work under 
the same non-union conditions, even though they have- 
had a union contract with the company since 1947. 

Here in Detroit, there is a strike of clerical workers 
at Wayne State University, and a threatened teachers’ 
strike there (see story, p. 2). The UAW that represents 
the clerical workers claim they are supporting the strike 
100 percent, but you can bet they will not do anything 
like call any workers from the shops to join them on 
their picket lines. The UAW may give them money, 
but the real struggle to win a strike will be left up to 
the clerical workers and teachers themselves. 

Strikes today are often different from what they 
were in the ’40s when I was in the shops. Workers from 
all over the place would go to the striking workers’ de- 
fense and take an active part in it, as though it was 
their own strike. It was because if one company could 
get away with it, it would sure come down to you. 

We knew what solidarity with workers meant, but 
(Continued on page 2) 
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by suddenly switching to Hebrew, acting exactly like 
the mother lapsing into pig-Latin to make sure the 
children do not understand adult problems.* No doubt 
that reactionary terrorist of war days has a Whole host 
of other cards up his sleeve to cause the facade of 


♦“Peace has come to our people and our land” may 
have sounded as if it were meant for all — the Middle 
East and the world — but the fact that it was spoken 
in Hebrew, and it was in Hebrew the day before at 
Camp David, and that he told the Israeli press that 
the Agreement “did not block further Israeli West Bank 
settlements or military deployment,” surely was a coded 
message for his cohorts in the Likud. 


by Eugene Walker 

The mass movement of the Nicaraguan peo- 
ple against the hated Somoza regime, which 
erupted on the world stage with a general strike 
last January, has become, by mid-September, an 
actual civil war. 

The population again is on general strike, and 
large sectors have moved to open armed rebellion. The 
Sandinista Front for National Liberation has conducted 
a coordinated attack on police positions in five major 
cities, and, as we go to press, Leon has fallen to the 
hands of the rebel forces.- This civil war could have 
within it the fullness of social revolution. 


The unfolding of this latest, most developed stage 



See editorial, page 4 


peace to crumble into dust, or, more precisely the 
sands of Sinai. But Begin, too, had not only to ac- 
knowledge Egyptian sovereignty over Sinai, but pay 
lip service also to the “legitimate rights of the Pales- 
tinians.” That he has no such intention, having first 
reduced the right to self-determination to an allegedly 
“self-governing unity” under IsraeU guns “in enclaves,” 
cannot totally undo what he did give, to which we will 
get later. 

Above all, there will be a direct U.S. threat in the 
Middle East. These two airfields are being built only 
“for Israel", but can any one doubt the purpose of De- 
fense Secretary Brown’s scheduled visit to the Sinai? 

(Continued on page 8) 


of Nicaraguan revolt began with the Aug. 22 seizing 
of the National Palace by Sandinista rebels. That this 
was no isolated terrorist act was shown by the thou- 
sands who lined the streets and converged on the air- 
port to cheer both the rebels and the political prison- 
ers whose release from Somoza’s jails the rebels had 
just won. 

This became prologue to a national general strike^ 
and to the seizure of almost the entire city of Mata- 
galpa by teenage freedom fighters. The Sept. 2 murder 
of those young rebels by Somoza’s National Guard failed 
to crush the movement of the people, which first then 
deepened into nationwide civil war. / 

The hypocrisy of American proclamations of neu- 
trality and for “human rights” is revealed in the fact 
that it is U.S.-supplied planes, bombs, arms, that are 
being used to attack the people in revolt. Indeed, it was 
U.S. military presence in Nicaragua in the 1920s that 
stopped a drive for national self-determination, and it 
is U.S. military aid that has been propping up the dic- 
tatorship of the Somozas for decades as a “bulwark 
against Communism.” 

Today, in 1978, the Somoza regime maintains the 
largest army in Central America, and its armaments 
and training have come from the United States. 

The absolute opposite of those U.S. arms is the 
human passion for freedom. Listen to the expression 
of a 22-year-old woman revolutionary, Dora Maria 
Tellez Arguello, who was “No. 2” in the group of rebels 
who occupied the National Palace and prominent in the 
negotiations. Two years back, when she gave up her 
studies in medical school to join the revolutionary 
movement, she wrote a letter to her parents and 
brother. She had just helped a woman give birth to 
a baby: 

“Have I completed my work helping this human 
being to be born? I have to reply, no. This work will 
be complete when the world not only has been given 
a new man, but when man has been given a new world, 
a different world. I take off my gloves and wash my 
hands. But I do not intend to wash my hands of coop- 
erating in the birth of this new world which, as in 
almost every birth, will be painful and at the same 
time joyful.” 

(Continued on naee fil • 
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Wayne State clericals strike to upgrade jobs 


Detroit, Mich. — “Two percent won’t pay the rent”, 
and that’s one reason why 1,200 of us in the Wayne 
State University Staff Association (SA), technical and 
clerical workers, went on strike Sept. 18. We were joined 
by members of the Professional and Administrative As- 
sociation, and by half the WSU faculty four days later 
when fall classes were supposed to begin. 

We struck over many grievances, beginning with 
pitifully low wages that start around $3.50 an hour; pen- 
alties for taking sick days over the standard (six) set 
unilaterally by the administration; a totally inadequate 
cost-of-living; and a pension program that pays .men re- 
tirees more than women, just to name a few. 

The SA membership is mostly women, and the ad- 
ministration has a very paternalistic attitude towards us. 
They say we should not work for the University if we 
expect a decently-paid job because there are so many 
“intangible” benefits. Yet they turn around and refuse to 
upgrade clerical jobs, saying there is too high a turnover 
of. young women workers. In fact, there are many SA 
members with high seniority who do very specialized 
work, yet who can’t go any higher than the dead-end top 
of their classification. 

The administration’s sexist and racist attitude really 
came out during bargaining, when they refused to shorten 
probation from six months to three, claiming they were 


an “employer of last resort.” That means they see the 
minority and women employees as a mentally inferior 
species who need 180 days to learn their job, while all 
along the University wants to be allowed to dismiss any- 
one, for any reason, anytime within a half-year. 

But I think we taught the University a thing or two. 
The great part about the strike was the spirit of so many 
of the workers. That spirit carried the strike. It certain- 
ly was not supported by the UAW, with whom we af- 
filiated a month ago. I was shocked to see that the 
Walter P. Reuther Labor History Library on the WSU 
campus — which is financed in large part by the UAW — 
remained open throughout the strike! 

So much time was spent on affiliation campaigning 
this summer by the SA leadership that little time was 
spent thinking about the strike, in particular, how to 
win needed student support. The University kept the 
campus open the first day of classes, and even though 
staff and faculty were out picketing, many students 
cdhte down to the campus. We were not fully prepared 
to continue their education on the sidewalks as to how 
better working conditions for us have a direct relation- 
ship to the quality of time they spend on the WSU cam- 
pus. The strike underlined the need for a dialogue to 
begin between staff and students, many of whom are 
workers themselves. We can learn from each other. 

— WSU clerical worker 


Cassandra Peten speaks for herself 


(Cassandra Peten, the young Black shipyard worker 
and mother who must face trial on charges of assault 
with intent to commit murder for defending herself 
against a husband who abused her (See N&L, Aug. -Sept. 
1978), told the following story of her struggle and her 
thoughts to Women’s Liberation-N&L. — Ed.) 

Oakland, Cal. — I’d like to tell you about my strug- 
gles. It’s a very frustrating thing going through a 
court trial, because you don’t know what’s going to 
happen to you in the end. As far as I’m concerned, I’m 
already serving their time. 

Any time I have to go to court and get permission 
to take a vacation, I am already in jail. Any time that 
I have to go to court and ask if I can move out on 
my own — and I’m 25 years old and have been working 
since I was 14— I’m already serving time. Any time the 
thought is in the back of my mind that T might not 
only not be with my child for 10 years, but lose him 
altogether, I am already serving my time. 

I worked seven days a week, 12 hours a day. I clean 
fuel oil tanks, like on Texaco and Arco ships. I went 
to church every Sunday. I didn’t have a jail record. 
I was living what I thought was the good life. If I’m 

living according to their rules, and that doesn’t do 

any good when one incident happens, something’s got 
to be changed. 

And if the society hadn’t been so screwed up in 
the first place, my husband wouldn’t have been so emo- 
tionally insecure to feel that he had to treat me like 

he did, in order to feel like somebody. So there you 


women- 
worfdwide 

Women in England have raised the issue of the 
sexist treatment of women at two separate anti-fascist, 
anti-racist concerts. At a Rock Against Racism concert 
in Brighton and at a performance at London’s City Uni- 
versity, male performers sang sexist songs and then 
heckled or turned their backs to women who protested. 
* * * 

The Michigan Welfare Rights Organization and the 
Underground Railroad shelter for battered wives have 
filed a class action suit against a law which forces the 
Dept, of Social Services to release the name and address 
of a woman receiving Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children to anyone who requests it — including the man 
who has abused her or her children. 

* * * 

Thousands of women in cities across Holland par- 
ticipated in the first Reclaim the Night demonstrations 
there on May 19. In the U.S., 3,000 women in Boston 
marched to a rally organized by the Take Back the 
Night Coalition on Aug. 26, demanding that women be 
free to walk wherever and whenever they want without 
fear of violence by men. 

* * * 

Native American activists announced the founding 
conference of a new organization, Women of All Red 
Nations (WARN) in Rapid City, S.D., on Sept. 18-22. 
They hope to form an international organization of in- 
digenous Indian women of South and Central America 
and Canada, as well as the U.S. 

* * * 

Ten Chicana women who were sterilized at Califor- 
nia’s U.S.C. Medical Center announced July 8 that they 
will appeal the dismissal of their class action suit by a 
judge who. ruled that consent forms signed while the 
women were in active labor “appeared to be unequivocal 


need another change. 

The people on my job spoke up for me. They gave 
me my job back. The people at the church spoke up 
for me. My record was so good I am out on my own 
recognizance. But I still have to go to court. You start 
thinking ... 

When you come from what I say is that side of the 
fence, to this side of the fence, you come like a baby. 
The first thing a baby learns to do is lift its head up. 
And then you can turn it around. Then eventually you 
start turning over, then crawling, then walking. 

When you come from there to here, it’s the same 
thing. You learn one thing first of all — a woman has 
the right to defend herself against mental and physical 
abuse. That’s lifting your head up. Then you go back, 
and as you’re out there, you find out something else — 
that other people have other rights. 

At work, we found out this year that asbestos 
causes cancer. We’Ve been breathing it in tot two 
years. You find out about that and say something 
needs to be done about that. Now you’re turning over. 
It’s just like I’m growing. I feel that now at least I 
know and can see in sure sight the things that I am 
working towards. 

Before; I wanted a house, two cars, a nice bank 
account, diamond rings. But when you get that, you’re 
empty. The people’s struggle is a world struggle. I 
know that the struggle is going to last throughout my 
lifetime, so now I know that I have something to do 
with the rest of my life. It changes you. 

A lot of good people have come to my support. 
The happy part about it is working together, and the 
unhappy part about it is we still need finances. We 
have posters, buttons, leaflets, a newsletter, and letters 
that you can send to your friends. Any support is most 
appreciated. You can contact me through the Cassandra 
Peten Defense Committee, 1600 Woolsey St., Berkeley, 
Cal. 94703. 

— Cassandra Peten 
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Academics narrow herstory 

The Fourth Berkshire Conference on the History of 
Women, in August, saw 1,200 academics, students and 
feminists exploring herstory, from African women fight- 
ing colonialism, to Spanish-Ameriean women in the U.S. 
Unfortunately, many of the papers isolated women’s 
history not only from today, but even from the historic 
period being studied, so that women were not projected 
as shapers of history, but as an object of an academic’s 
specialty. 

At one session, a paper and commentaries on the 
women’s movement of the German Social Democracy 
failed to even mention either Rosa Luxemburg, a lead- 
ing theoretician of that party, or Clara Zetkin, who 
organized thousands of working women into the move- 
ment and was a close colleague of Luxemburg! 

We had hoped to meet women at that session who 
wanted to discuss Raya Dunayevskaya’s work-in-progress 
on Rosa Luxemburg, Today’s Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment, andi Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. When we 
talked about Luxemburg and Zetkin in the discussion, 
others in the audience immediately asked about their 
relationship to the women’s movement, but unfortunately 
that session, like many others, ended exactly where it 
should have begun. 

The conference became explicitly political in a 
panel entitled “Does Socialism Liberate Women?” At 
that session, each speaker — for Russia, for China, Cuba, 
Vietnam, or Mozambique — argued that the country of 
her “specialty” was well on the way to eliminating 
sexism. 

These academic prizefighters for state powers were 
questioned sharply by women in the audience, Who asked 
about rape and rape laws— including rape within mar- 
riage — about the treatment of homosexuals, and ques- 
tioned the assumption of several speakers that Women’s 
Liberation can be measured by the percentage of women 
in professional jobs. One young Black woman who had 
just returned from the Communist World Youth Festi- 
val in Cuba dramatically exposed the anti-homosexual 
attitudes of both Cuba and the American delegation, and 
added that she has seen racism in that “model” country. 

Unfortunately, tke session never turned to what is ' 
socialism, or what is the Marxism of Marx, which speaks 
very clearly about the freedom of women being the 
measure Of freedom of all, in every society, and also 
warns against the very sort of “vulgar communism” we ■ 
see today— particularly in the states for which many of 
the panelists spoke. Instead, the false opposition between 
Marxism and feminism went unchallenged by either the 
“socialist feminist” academics, or the feminist audience. 

In sessions where we got to speak, and related the 
Southern women workers of the 1930s to Essex, Uniroyal, 
and women auto workers of today, and the Spanish- 
Ameriean women’s movement struggles to the U.S. 
miners’ wives and the Guatemalan miners’ strike, we 
were greeted with interest by the audience, who wanted ! 
to know more about News & Letters. Over 60 women 
signed our mailing list, and many were interested in our 
contribution to oral history, where people tell their own 
stories of struggle without an intellectual writing the 
conclusion. 

The todayness of women’s history was brought home 
to the conference when we were asked to protest Mt. 
Holyoke’s appointment of a man to a new position in 
women’s studies, and the college clerical workers leaf- 
letted us about their low pay, dead-end jobs, and lack 
of rights and respect. As their statement said, “history 
needs to be changed.” 

— Women’s Liberation, N&L Committees j 
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(Continued from page 1) 

labor leaders today do not want workers to feel this. 
Even in dealing with their own company, union leaders 
just tell workers to leave it to them — then they always 
come back to the workers saying, this is all the company 
would give. If workers strike at all today, it usually 
means they have said “No” to the union as well as ..the 
company. 

Conditions of workers continue to worsen. Unem- 
ployment is still high. Workers are on strike because of 
those conditions, even when capitalists threaten them 
with the army of the unemployed. The New York daily 
papers have been on strike for nearly two months now, 
with no end in sight. So the publishers are resorting to 
smaller papers, and not negotiating at all over the daily 
papers that the union is bargaining for. 

All over the country you hear about different 
strikes, but all the strikers are battling the whole capi- 
talist system. The capitalists are just refusing to bar- 
gain with workers. The class lines are always being 
drawn more and more sharply. 

The capitalists have had to learn what Marx foresaw 
about the decline in the rate of profit. But they don’t 
know what to do about it. Even if the economy does 
pick up, all they hope to save from workers’ wages will 
go into dead labor, more technology and automation, 
which will magnify the pressure for production from me 
remaining workers. All these strikes show how broad 
the dissatisfaction remains, and one day it can explode 
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Workers are organizing, in spite of unions 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

During the past few weeks I have traveled through 
several states in the West and Midwest and have seen 
many signs of labor unrest. 

There were strikes, often wildcats, from California 
through Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana and to 
Indiana. No matter where I pulled off the freeway 
for gas, it seemed like I came across a picket line, or 
saw a newspaper headline about a local strike, or caught 
it on the local news on TV. Truckers, pulp mill and 
paper workers, clerks, warehousemen, teachers, firemen 
and even policemen were out or threatening to go out. 

In Southern Indiana, where over the last 20 years 
many factories have moved in on account of cheap labor 
and anti-union attitudes, I was invited to a union organ- 
izing meeting of workers of the Beta Shoe Company. 
This company has factories in something like 37 foreign 
countries and has strongly resisted unionization at the 
Indiana plant. 

This is the third time in the last five years that 
workers have tried to get a union there. The Retail Store 
Employees Union, Local 550, is the union trying this 
time. The Steel Workers Union had tried and failed, as 
had the United Mine Workers. The election is set for 
early in October, and many workers were reporting on 
the multitude of ways that the company was trying to 
defeat the union. 

NEW MILITANCY 

I don’t know whether the workers will this time 
succeed in winning union representation. But I do think 
that a new pattern is emerging in labor today, with all 
the strikes and activities. It is a pattern in which the 
workers are showing, especially beginning with the coal 
strike, that they are not afraid to push ahead, even when 
their union leaders are much more timid and trying to 
stop this new militancy. One sees it again in the postal 


workers who rejected their contract in defiance of their 
union leadership who wanted to push it down their 
throats. 

The workers don’t have a great deal of confidence 
in the unions, but they are not letting that stop their 
action. You saw this with the shoe workers in Indiana 
when one of the workers didn’t have much enthusiasm 
for the union, especially as it is now, but felt that the 
union is certainly better than nothing at all and was 
working to organize it. 

I see this new militancy around me in all these 
strikes, and threats of strikes. But what I also see is that 
organized labor today is lagging far behind the workers’ 
thoughts and actions. They are holding back, and often 
preventing the workers from acting. 

UNIONS CHANGED 

We saw this in my own industry, auto, last year, 
when GM and the UAW jointly decided to celebrate the 
40th anniversary of the sitdown strikes that had oc- 
curred in Flint. What has happened in 40 years when 
the company we had fought so hard against is ready to 
celebrate the fact of our unionization? I don’t think GM 
has changed much in 40 years. Can it be that something 
has happened to our union over that period? 

And now I have just read that GM and the union 
have signed an agreement which will allow for easier 
unionization of GM’s Southern plants. Naturally I am 
for bringing in the union. But why does GM give in so 
easily? Does GM see the union as it is now constituted, 
with its top-heavy bureaucracy, not as its opponent, but 
as its ally in making sure there is labor peace? In mak- 
ing sure there is no new spirit of labor emerging in the 
late 1970s? 

But I do see a new spirit coming forth in these 
strikes. The question now is how can we help it to grow 
and flourish? 
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Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich.— Production is off only four jobs an 
hour since changeover, down to 67 jobs, but if before one 
man unloaded a boxcar in eight hours, now the company 
expects two boxcars unloaded. There were three hi-lo 
drivers feeding doors and deck lids to the line, and now 
it is down to two. On each of the floors there were seven 
stockhandlers, but now they have cut down to four on 
average. 

Unlike the last big layoff in 1973, they didn’t cut 
any supervisors back this time. That means no real drop 
in production. The supervisors are needed to ride the 
remaining workers. But as far as committeemen, there 
are 1,000 more union members in the plant than 15 years 
ago, and no more representation now than then. 

— Dept. 21 worker 


Since when has a high UAW official participated in 
production contests wherein workers are pitted against 
each other? 

Body Shop inspection supervision, in their special 
“pep” talk to the inspectors, said, “If you have any prob- 
lems, we have a good committeeman in Body, take them 
up with him and your foreman, and they will solve 
them.” Since when does a union committeeman solve 
workers’ problems with the boss without the voice of 
the worker who has the problem? 

One worker Ipointed out that the Body Shop super- 
visor’s speech devoted to “quality” production showed 
with the concluding line — “We’ll have to have 327 jobs 
out on a shift” — that quality went out the window in 
favor of quantity. That shows why safety is not actually 
the concern of management or, because of its increas- 
ingly good relationship with company, the union either. 

— South Gate worker 


If we had any kind of a union, they could really 
hurt the company by going on strike the first few weeks 
of production. Instead, the union is talking about possi- 
bly calling for a strike in October, or maybe later, which 
means actually striking in November or even closer to 
the holidays, when the company would encourage a 
walkout. 

Again management is walking all over us by threat- 
ening to put us on the street if we don’t keep up the 
job. And again the union is blowing a lot of hot air at 
us and sounding more like politicians than represensta- 
tives of the workers. They have their nerve calling us 
brothers and sisters. - 

— A Fleetwood worker 

Ford Mahwah 

Mahwah, N.J. — About these new militant state- 
ments from Douglas Fraser and how he stepped off that 
board with the company and the government — we never 
heard anything about it in the plant. That’s just talk. 

We have no union. They have meetings but I never 
go. “Take it easy, don’t jump, you don’t have a griev- 
ance,” that’s their attitude. We used to have a union 
paper every month, but now we don’t get anything. The 
only paper we get is from the company. 

— Day shift worker 

GM South Gate 

South Gate, Cal. — On the door line in Body Shop 
the foreman and the company safety person jumped on 
a young Black worker about not wearing safety shoes 
and glasses, the foreman saying “I’m gonna throw you 
out!” 

Another worker pointed out all the loose lead solder 
left on the car bodies. “You people worry about protect- 
ing our eyes and toes — something that GM would have 
to pay for — but when that solder kills us through heart 
attacks we’re just dead-” 

The Chairman of the Shop Committee accompanied 
the plant manager on a trip to Detroit to accept a chal- 
lenge from Cadillac there. The bet was that the losing 
plant buys dinner for ail workers in the winning plant. 


Dodge Truck 

Warren, Mich.— Three hundred Dodge Truck work- 
ers attended the Local 140 Truck Plant meeting on 
Sept. 19. They made it clear that conditions inside 
every building have deteriorated drastically since 
changeover in August. In the middle of September Local 
140 gave Chrysler a 30-day strike notice. The most re- 
cent of the 400 grievances bottled up in procedure are 
over new job standards; many groups have lost six 
people under the new standards, without losing any 
operations. 

At the meeting workers from Dept. 9170 demanded 
action on a grievance they submitted in November to 
repair a dangerous crane. One Black worker demanded 
action from the local <>n the matter of plant security 
accosting him out on Mound Road. A Black woman 
worker from Compact building summed it up best when 
she stated that the contract is for machines, that all you 
hear from the union reps is “first step, second step, 
third step,” and that after we report about the crisis 
inside the shop and demand immediate action by Local 
140, we have to return to work on the next shift to the 
same speed-up and harassment. 

— Main Building worker 

Ford Rouge 

Dearborn, Mich. — I was talking to an inspector the 
other day who said that inspectors and metal finishers 
are often told by their foremen to approve stock that’s 
defective. In other words, they will be signing their ID 
numbers and be held responsible for stock that’s no good 
should it be sent back, because the foreman doesn’t 
sign anything. 

The inspectors and metal finishers can and have 
been written up for letting bad stock pass — but they also 
can and have been written up for “refusing to follow 
instructions” if they don’t sign. All the Bargaining 
Committee Chairman could do was sympathize with the 
' harassed parties and tell them that he will be meeting’ 
with the directors to discuss the matter., 

> —Stamping Plant worker 
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UAW President Doug Fraser resigned from the La- 
bor and Management Club and declared war on the ene- 
my. However, the war was over before the enemy was 
engaged in battle. 

The UAW and GM reached a memorandum of un- 
derstanding about the plants in the South. This will be 
just as effective as the last exchange of letters between 
GM and the UAW about GM’s “Southern Strategy.” That 
is, GM was “supposed” to refrain from trying to unduly 
influence the southern workers where it came to joining 
the union. 

Restraining the Big Three, and especially GM, from 
being anti-union is like restraining the sun from coming 
up tomorrow morning. It just can’t be done. Management 
— every management — knows its enemy to be the work- 
ers who are forced to fight against them every day, just 
as the workers know management to be the enemy that 
has to be fought every minute of every day. 

What is new is that police, school teachers and mu- 
nicipal workers are striking all over the place for a liv- 
ing wage. A few short years ago the police were known 
for their strike breaking . . . which they still do . . . and 
the school teachers and others were supposed to be too 
“professional” to go out on strike. 

When big business put on the big squeeze on Con- 
gress this year, the legislators voted down every import- 
ant program labor was trying to get passed. Now some 
so-called labor leaders who had condemned strikes in 
the past are calling for strikes themselves. Some people 
are just slow learners where it ponies to knowing who 
the real enemy is. 

The UAW urged Congress to pass legislation that 
would stop the injustices of making workers and com- 
munities the victims of economic dislocations resulting 
from plant run-aways and shutdowns. Reports that there 
was an increase in the' death rate in this country 
when there was a one percent rise in unemployment lead 
you to think that job loss could be a very real occupa- 
tional disease. A 


Uniroyal walkout a lockout 

Detroit, Mich. — I like the Uniroyal Story about the 
pressroom last month in News & Letters, but I would 
like to correct or add something to it. The whole stdry 
has been kept quiet even from the other employees, and 
the union even helped cover it up. We didn’t really walk 
off the job, we were sent home, or locked but if you 
want to say it that way, because we refused to work 13 
presses and went back to doing 10. 

We had to leave only after they told us to do 13 
or go home. Then they called it a walkout, which gives 
them a discipline card to play and also keeps anyone 
else affected from getting any unemployment compen- 
sation for the time off. 

The union wasn’t any help at all. Pete Swider, who 
is a company man if I ever saw one, agreed with the 
company and kept claiming we didn’t want to work. 
But if it had been a real out-and-out walkout, they would 
have come down a lot harder on us. But they didn’t 
dare, since it was really a return to a more tolerable 
work pace, which we had a right to do. Then they shut 
us out. 

Since then, production has been lower during the 
late August and early September heat wave, but manage- 
ment won’t let up the pressure. You just can’t work the 
same way when it’s so hot. They’ve forced radial build- 
ers to keep up the speed, and now they’re complaining 
about wide splices. They expect impossible things and 
don’t care at all about the employees. 

— Pressroom worker, Uniroyal 
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EDITORIA 


A growing body of evidence pried loose from FBI 
files under the Freedom of Information Act, passed fol- 
lowing the revelations of President Nixon’s efforts to 
create a secret, totalitarian intelligence network to crush 
all opponents to his administration, reveals that the 
FBI, far from being the government’s “watchdog against 
crime”, has been a mad dog on a viciously illegal ram- 
page dedicated to the destruction of every progressive 
movement that arises in the U.S. 

At the same time, and what is often simply glossed 
over, comes added disclosure of the links between the 
terrorist Ku Klux Klan and the “law enforcement” agen- 
cies in the South, where leading law officers and Klan 
members were one and the same. Far from this being a 
phenomenon of the 1960s, a recent Klan rally in Tupelo, 
Miss., to which media had been invited, revealed that the 
Klan leader was none other than the local police chief! 
I"" FBI documents conclusively reveal that a major 
object of their counter civil rights activity was to pre- 
vent, by whatever means necessary, the rise of a Black 
leader who could unify the Black population in its strug- 
gle to achieve human rights. Among the prime targets 
of this FBI activity were Martin Luther King and 
Malcolm X — both of whom were assassinated, and whose 
murders have raised many questions still unanswered. 

Former FBI head J. Edgar Hoover’s monumental 
efforts to try to destroy Rev. King included hate letters 
-planted in the press, illegal wire taps and recordings in 
King’s motels to obtain blackmail evidence against him. 
In 1964, the FBI sent a tape recording “proving” King’s 
immoral behavior to his wife, Coretta, and sent a letter 
to King threatening to publicly “expose” his immorality 
and declaring that he had only one way out— and that 
was to commit suicide! King’s supporters, however, far 
from abandoning him, drew more firmly around him. 

Among the key questions demanding answers today 
is: Why did the FBI withdraw King’s bodyguards on the 
day he was assassinated in Memphis, Tenn.? 

New evidence also links the FBI to the murder of 
Viola Liuzzo, Detroit civil rights worker killed in her 
car In Alabama in 1965 while riding with a Black youth 
following the historic Selma to Montgomery march; to 


NEWS & L E T TE R S 

FBI: a mad dog, not a 

the 1963 bombing of the Birmingham church in which 
four Black children were killed; and to the vicious 
beating of Freedom Riders in 1961 in Birmingham. 

The direct FBI involvement came to light during 
the testimony of former FBI informant Gary Thomas 
Rowe in 1975, and again last year when he admitted 
murdering a Black man in Birmingham in the early 
1960s while on the FBI’s payroll. Rowe said he told a 
local police sergeant, who was also a FBI agent, about 
the murder, and was instructed to keep quiet about it. 

The Liuzzo family is suing the FBI for $2 million 
for failing to prevent the murder -of Ms. Liuzzo, and, in 
fact, contends that Rowe himself took part in the mur- 
der. Questions are also being raised about Rowe’s par- 
ticipation in the Birmingham church bombing, at the 
same time that new FBI information reveals Rowe to 
have been among those beating Freedom Riders in 1961. 

Dr. Walter Bergman, a former Wayne State Uni- 
versity professor in Detroit who was on that freedom 
ride, was so severely beaten that he was paralyzed and 
has been confined to a wheelchair for the past 17 years. 
FBI files disclose the FBI actually kept Birmingham 
police officers, known Klan members, informed of the 
Freedom Riders’ schedule, and knew the Birmingham 
police had agreed to give the Klan members 15 minutes 
to attack the Freedom Riders. Rowe was among those 
who beat Freedom Riders with bars, chains and bats. 

Bergman is suing the FBI for $1 million for its com- 
plicity in that atrocity. 

In another long-standing case, the Socialist Workers 
Party is suing the FBI for $5 million for repeated illegal 
break-ins and theft of the party’s offices. 

Former FBI informants have recently disclosed 
their participation as provocateurs during the 1968 Dem- 
ocratic convention in Chicago, when police viciously at- 
tacked peaceful anti-war demonstrators. 

All of the mass movements of the 1960s — civil 
rights, student free speech, anti-war and women’s libera- 
tion — were targets of illegal surveillance, search and 
arrest by the FBI working with local police. These ac- 
tions resulted not only in the death of many, but also in 
the imprisonment of thousands more. 


oc 

watch dog 

UN Ambassador Andrew Young was forced by the 
Carter administration to recant his statement that there 
were “hundreds, maybe even thousands” of political 
prisoners in the U.S., but the truth is that Young’s was 
an understatement. There are many thousands of politi- 
cal prisoners in local, state and federal prisons. Their 
only crime is that they were freedom fighters, and were 
often railroaded to prison on trumped up charges, 
charges the FBI played a key role in fabricating. 

These are just a few examples of the consistent and 
massive Violations of the law carried out with contempt- 
uous impunity by J. Edgar Hoover, his FBI and local 
police during the 1960s. Will we have to wait until the 
1980s to find out the truth of the violations in the 1970s 
— about the many lives ruined because the names of pro- 
testors are put on computerized lists that blacklist them 
from employment? About the zealous protection the 
police give to Nazis in Chicago, Detroit and San Fran- 
cisco, but bust the heads and arrest peaceful striking 
pickets or marching protestors? 

It is long past time for the American people to learn 
the truth about our so-called law enforcement agencies. 
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BLACK LIBERATION— U.S.A. AND AFRICA 



Over 2,000 Blacks converged at City 
Hall here and marched eight blocks to 
the U. S. courthouse on Aug. 18 and it 
wasn’t the 92-degree heat they were 
talking about when they chanted, “We’re 
all fired up and we ain’t going to take it 
no more!” They were especially angry 
about the vicious beating of a MOVE 
member after police finally raided their 
headquarters — but the protest was about 
a lot of things. People were angry about 
Community Development funds not be- 
ing spent in Black areas and about bla- 
tant police violence everywhere. It isi so 
bad that Attorney General Bell has fi- 
nally been forced to form a federal task 
force to investigate it, and he admitted 
that the number of complaints of police 
brutality in Philadelphia is among the 
highest in the whole country. 

The crowd at the protest was not or- 
ganized by any single group. It was 
mostly spontaneous. Hundreds just join- 
ed in from the sidewalks. There were a 
lot of speeches from a lot of different 
groups, of course, but the one point 
everybody agreed on was: Get rid of 
Mayor Rizzo! j 

Redder 

Philadelphia 

» * * 

This summer 20 bat-wielding white 
youths attacked five Blacks in Gravesend 
Park in Brooklyn. Four were youths 
working in the park on the summer 
jobs project, the other was a Black post- 
man. One of the young women who was 
beaten appeared on TV with her face 
covered with bruises. She said the .city 
should not have sent them into that 
neighborhood, that white youth were un- 
employed and should sweep up their own 
neighborhood, that Black and Spanish 
neighborhoods needed cleaner streets, 
too. 

But she was coming from a different 
place than Mayor Koch who took all 
minority summer workers out of white 
neighborhoods to quiet summer tensions, 
or from the Black community leaders 
who wanted cops to go with the workers 
to protect them. 1 have no confidence 
that “the cops* would protect their civil 


rights or their lives. It was the cops who 
recently, killed Arthur Miller, a prom- 
inent Brooklyn community worker. 

Your Black Thought pamphlet is ab- 
solutely right that ten years after the 
Kemer Report, the conditions of Black 
Americans have actually worsened. 

White Mother 
New York 

* * * 

About 150 students attended a mem- 
orial meeting for Steve Biko Sept. 12 
at Columbia University and marched 
through campus afterwards chanting “Di- 
vest Now” in the first action of the term 
to force Columbia to sever its South 
African connection. We were joined by 
pickets from District 65 of Barnard, who 
are on strike oyer a wage dispute. Col- 
umbia has responded to their demands 
by hiring scabs and refusing to negoti- 
ate with the union. 

Several students emphasized the con- 
nection between Columbia’s attitudes 
towards its workers (who average $140 
a week) andjtheir implicit support for 
apartheid. “What they are doing to us 
by hiring scabs,” one striker said, “is 
putting an obstacle against us that the 
South African people also face in those 
corporative investments. If we make the 
link between that and campus issues 
clearer, more will get involved in the 
movement.” Amen. 

Student Activist 
NewYork 

;.vV: ■ 

Hue Golden Harvest, Operation Nami- 
bia’s ship, laden with books banned by 
South Africa, will be arriving at long 
last in Walvis Bay in early December. 
Since the port of Walvis Bay has been 
annexed by South Africa that very action 
may dramatize the situation there. South 
Africa is playing a cool game right now. 
They have everybody running around 
like headless chickens, and though things 
aren’t going exactly as they would wish, 
they have many cards in their hands, and 
the talk of “independence” for Namibia 
before the end of 1978 appears all words. 

Tile Goldent Hhrvest has had justahout 
everything go. wrong with it since it left 
for Namibia so many months ago. There 
is very little left of the boat which has 


not been overhauled or repaired. But we 
should make good speed from here on. 
We have a transnational cirgo, are not 
associated . with nations or governments, 
and we have a wide range of internation- 
al and ideological support. We are de- 
termined to set up the Freedom Library. 

Operation Namibia Supporters 
London 

• 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

The Agency for International Devel- 
opment (U.S. AID) has deliberately ig- 
nored health needs of women in Somalia. 
Every girl, without exception, aged four 
to eight, is infibulated (pharaonic cir- 
cumcision) — and nothing is being done 
to prevent these mutilating operations 
from being done at facilities funded by 
AID. The AID report on health condi- 
tions in Somalia lists all major health 
hazards but does not even mention inf Is- 
olation. We are asking help in protesting 
this and demanding not only that women 
in developing countries be included as 
participants in planning assistance pro- 
grams, but that teams sent by AID over- 
seas be half women. It is especially im- 
portant that women are sent to Somalia 
-ito plan and implement proposed health 
plans, as it is a Moslem country. Letters 
should be sent to AID, Dept, of State, 
Washington, D.C. 20523 with copies to 
appropriate Senators and Congressmen. 

Women’s International Network 
187 Grant Strict 
Lexington, Mass. 92X73 

-/ >. : V' 

The Women’s Trade Union League, 
which is mentioned in your new pamph- 
let, Revolutionary Feminism, seems to 
be one of the few places in history 
where middle class women worked out 
a real relationship to working class 
women. Apparently, many supposedly 
Marxist women: criticise the WTUL be- 
cause it was more than just an organ- 
izing £qoI and felt that working woiben 
should be able to enjoy cuitiiral' tHiiigs 


writing, put on plays, and felt that wom- 
en were human beings full of potential 
that was never allowed to be realized. 
Those kind of Marxists remind me of the 
Leftists Tommie Hope wrote about who 
thought workers were backward because 
when you ask a worker what he is, he 
will tell you everything but a worker. 
It just goes to show that those kind of 
“Marxists” don’t want workers to be 
anything but workers. 

Revolutionary Feminist 
Chicago 

• 

WORKERS AND STWENTS 

Poland ’68 is a time I remember vivid- 
ly because there was a student revolt at 
the University of Warsaw protesting the 
lack of free speech that the Russian gov- 
ernment had imposed. The strike was 
stifled and it was all blamed on Jews 
who had perverted our youth into think- 
ing not everything ^vas peachy and fine. 
But it was very exhilarating to see stu- 
dents in revolt and workers supporting 
them. There is no question that the 
people agreed with the students’ de- 
mands, and wanted to include some of 
their own. It was one of these events 
that made your position very clear — 
either you wanted to keep the party in 
power or you wanted freedom for the 
people. 

Urszula Wislanka 
Chicago 

* * * 

Last month in Managua, during a lull 
in the firing between students and Na- 
tional Guard, the students started to call 
out to the soldiers to join them, to stop 
killing their own brothers and sisters. 
Hearing them, one guardsman tore off 
his uniform, stripping right down to 
his shorts, and ran across the street to 
join the students. 

The people of Nicaragua will wihi. 

Association for Human Rights in 
Nicaragua of N.Y. and N.J. 


as well. The League offered classes i in 
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N&L Convention: philosophy and organization 


by Raya Dunayevsfcaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

Editor’s Note: Raya Dunayevskaya is giving over her col- 
umn this issue to a letter received from, a colleague fol- 
lowing the News and Letters Convention over Labor Day 
weekend. Copies of her three discussion articles which 
are taken up in the letter can be obtained from News 
& Letters for $1 the set, postage included. 

•' 

Dear Raya: 

The question of the relationship of philosophy to 
organization, which you have long posed, became mean- 
ingful to me in a very new way during our recent News 
and Letters Convention. Those brief two and a half days 
showed a tremendous releasing of . revolutionary pas- 
sion and Reason — of the “revolutionary spirit”, to use 
the expression of the eloquent Black woman worker 
who spoke so creatively of her desire for a new way 
of life. 

Look at the richness of experience of those who 
joined News and Letters Committees at the Convention. 
Almost all are deeply proletarian, with roots in differ- 
ent sections of the working class — in auto and chemi- 
cal, as Vietnam veterans, in working for the liberation 
of Black prisoners— all striving to find a wholeness of 
expression through Marxist-Humanist philosophy. 

* * * 

CAN IT BE ANY accident that these “lower and 
deeper” layers of our society not only spoke with us, 
but joined News and Letters Committees, in the very 
year of the most explicit introduction of our philosophic 
origins and development both into our preconvention 
discussion, and into the Convention itself? 

-And this year also brought us the Black intellectual 
who has been in every facet of the Black movement. 
"'He has known Black as revolutionary Subject, but 
makes a leap to a new comprehension of revolution 
when he sees Black as revolutionary Subject united 
with Marx’s new continent of thought. His leap is not 
separate from the highpoints of our theoretic devel- 
opment this year; he came to us not only through our 


work on Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, but most precisely through the classes we 
held on Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis this 
spring. 

The quality of these newest members — of worker 
and intellectual, of Black women, of Black and white 
men who have a deep sensitivity to the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement — portends a very new period for us, and 
in trying to understand how we could have this kind of 
achievement at this particular period, I looked again at 
the three contributions you had made to the Precon- 
vention Discussion Bulletins. 

* * * 

YOU DISCUSS THERE what is crucial as a world 
stage in the revolutionary movement, Hegel’s Absolute 
Idea as New Beginning, its origins and development 
by Marxist-Humanists from 1949 to the period of our 
current Convention. Indeed, Chapter One of Philosophy 
and Revolution, “Absolute Negativity as New Begin- 
ning” was brought directly into this year’s Perspectives 
Report to the Convention. 

Your article “Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks and 
the State-Capitalist Tendency" takes up the 1949-50 
correspondence between yourself, CLR James and Grace 
Lee Boggs, as you translated into English for the first 
time Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks. From your article 
I could grasp how crucial it is, if one is to develop what 
is new for one’s age, to not miss a single link of what 
has been worked out historically, philosophically, be- 
fore you. If you don’t follow carefully someone else’s 
revolutionary philosophic contribution arising out of 
their specific historic moment, then you cannot develop 
the needed revolutionary thought for your era. 

James’ and Lee’s attitude to Lenin’s Notebooks 
was quite different from yours. They were so anxious 
to get to their own contribution that they skipped over 
Lenin’s contribution and ended up being unable to 
make a leap in revolutionary thought. They saw Len- 
in’s contribution as within Hegel’s Doctrine of Essence 
and not within the Doctrine of the Notion. They would do 
Notion. But in reality it was they who, because they did 
not labor through Lenin comprehensively, became stuck 


in Essence and could not see Lenin’s contribution in 
Notion as their point of departure. 

* * * 

DIDN’T THEY TAKE Lenin’s Notebooks for grant- 
ed, thus leaving them partly as an abstraction? In con- 
trast, a true comprehension of Lenin’s philosophic Great 
Divide in Marxism could not be separated from seeing 
the historical and political ramifications of that philo- 
sophic leap. 

(Continued on page 7) 


WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
— activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves a form of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could be heard, and the unity of worker 
and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, could 
be worked out for our age. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or 
in its state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya 
Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy and 
Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism 
for our age internationally, as American Civilization 
on Trial concretizes it on the American scene. In 
opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist 
society, we participate in all freedom struggles 
and do not separate the mass activities of workers, 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of 
thinking. We invite you to join with us both in the 
freedom struggles and in working out a theory of 
liberation for our age. 




LANDLORDS AND TENANTS 

With winter approaching, what a bad 
time for a group of Detroit landlords 
(H.O.U.S.E.) to refuse to rent to any 
more ADC tenants! Why isn’t there a 
movement against this? Those same 
landlords can tell you that it is the De- 
partment of Social Services which makes 
them wait 6-8 months for back rent from 
destructive Or non-paying tenants, and 
they should have gone to Lansing along 
with representatives of the many tenants 
who do pay. I know that it is hard, 
especially if yon rent just one house, to 
make repairs. But you can get Social 
Services to pay for those kinds of re- 
pairs, -If they want to do It. " 

. ■-'! 1 ’ Shainape Shcapwe 

Detroit 

• ' 

POSTAL UNION TALK 

The Postal Union used to be a good 
strong union, but now it’s all talk, ever 
since the 1971 strike. That’s when Moe 
Biller came in as N.Y. president, talking 
all that radical stuff. He’s still good at 
talking loud, but he won’t do anything. 
He was supposed to be the young re- 
former, out; to change everything. Well, 
after he came in, lots of us lost our jobs. 

Management can do anything they 
want with you now. You can’t be sick — 
all the doctors’ letters won’t help. I lost 
my job because they brought up absen- 
teeism from my past record, from before 
the union had changed, and they got 
away with it. 

Former Postal Worker 
New York 

• . 

THE BRITISH SCENE 

Regrettably, only 200 people— Labour 
.Party members, Trotskyists, Euro-Com- 
munists and Libertarians — answered the 
call, made by the Committee to Defend 
Czechoslovak Socialists and the East 
European Solidarity Campaign, to re- 
member the tenth anniversary 6f the 
: Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia and 
to demonstrate solidarity with the vic- 


timized supporters of the Charter 77 hu- 
man rights manifesto. The Socialist 
Workers’ Party denounced the demon- 
stration as a diversion from the Anti- 
Nazi League demonstration to be held 
five hours later. 

And there was a counter demonstra- 
tion by the New Communist Party, a 
fanatically pro-Soviet Stalinist sect. It 
demonstrates the gulf which separates 
those who realize the inseparability of 
socialism and freedom, and those who 
have been duped by state-capitalism 
which masks itself with revolutionary 
phrases while murdering and imprison- 
ing revolutionaries. . 

. — — _ — — mm m ^ ^ " 

Terry Ltndte 
London 

* ’■* 

A few news notes for you about 
workers’ battles here: The engines for 
Chile are still in the factory at East Kil- 
bride. The government has decided not 
to use the military to remove them. 

The strike at the Polaris base ended 
Aug. 15. The workers will get higher 
wages but not enough. The military came 
to do the work. The workers put a picket 
up for several days. They showed little 
respect for the Establishment. 

Correspondent 

Scotland 

The situation in the Newcastle area is 
heating up. At one shop a man was sent 
home for refusing to operate a blacked 
machine and the whole lot walked out. 
The main interest, however, is that the 
men are demanding a 35 hour week be- 
cause of new automation. This has led to 
a lot of support within the- rank and file 
of other unions for the same deal. The 
employers in answer have come up with 
the hoary old chestnut of profit being 
made in the last five hours! The argu- 
ment smacks of stupidity or desperation. 

Meanwhile the National Front have 
been boy-mugging everything above 
grass height; but the growing anti-fascist 
movement has contained the spread of 
the attacks for the moment. The Left 
seems a little abashed at this movement; 


the local pub here .has a neat dividing 
line between the oid Lefties (25 years 
old, uniform levis and university T- 
shirts) ahd the punk rockers, skin heads 
and other devotees of the new wave. 
Sham 69 have even got a record in the 
top twenty called “the kids united will 
never be defeated”. This mob of new 
Lefties is pretty large and growing. 

Not-so-old Leftist 
Newcastle, England 

• 

THE LAWS OF CAPITALISM 

The article by Peter Mallory on the 
Bonn Summit was important in helping 
to understand the true nature of the on- 
going crisis of accumulation that char- 
acterizes the international system of cap- 
italism. I have been studying the objec- 
tive laws of capitalist development. 
Marx’s theory of the decline in the rate 


Of profit is completely verified by data 
I found in the 1977 Economic Report to 
the President. Also, their figures on 
“Spendable Average Weekly Earnings 
for Workers with Three Dependents” 
(which is given in terms of 1967 dollars 
and not the inflated ones everybody gets 
now) give the lie to the claim that “un- 
reasonable” wage demands are “causing 
the crisis.” Real wages haven’t increased 
a single dollar from 1965 all the way to 
1977! The tables on Foreign Investment 
reveal how the capitalists are trying to 
deal with the decline in the rate of profit 
by runaway shops and export of capital. 

I am considered a “criminal” because 
I refused to starve when I was out of 
work and “expropriated” some living 
money. But capitalism is organized 
crime! 

Prisoner 
Oklahoma 


f. 


TWO APPEALS FOR IMPRISONED CITIZENS 


Relatives of the prisoner incarcerated 
in Pontiac State Penitentiary in Illinois 
called for a protest on Sept. 17 to bring 
attention to the terrible conditions there. 
The entire prison was put on “deadlock” 
after a prison rebellion a few months 
ago. For two months nobody has been 
allowed out of his cell, even for a 
shower. They are living worse than ani- 
mals. 

The 150 people, mostly relatives, who 
came to protest, got a taste of the prison 
treatment themselves. Our bus and ears 
were stopped at the town limit and, 
everyone was body-searched. We had a 
special sticker put on our cars, were 
not allowed any closer than a block 
from the prison, and then were body- 
searched again. We were •taken under 
guard to a restroom and to one place 
that sold coffee and doughnuts. Those 
were the only places we were allowed to 
stop. It only made all of us more de- 
termined than ever to stop the brutality 
that passes for “law and order” in this 
country. Any readers who are interested 
in learning more or in helping us, should 
contact Pontiac Brothers Defense Com- 
mittee, 366 E. 47th S% 2nd floor, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60653. 

’ Determined Supporter 
Chicago 


The Control Unit, a Behavior Modifi- 
cation program at the U.S. Penitentiary 
at Marion, 111. which has already cost the 
lives of ten men in the last few years — 
three deaths in 1977 alone — and driven 
countless others insane or to self-mutila- 
tion, is waiting to claim yet another 
victim. 

On Sept. 1, Paul Neal, a five-year CU 
inmate, was viciously beaten by six 
correctional officers for refusing to go 
back into his cell after his shower. He 
was then denied adequate treatment for 
his injuries and charged with “assault 
on an officer” and “refusing to obey an 
order”! Others who tried to help him 
were also given disciplinary reports. On 
Sept. 5, Neal was transferred to the 
Federal Prison Hospital in Springfield, 
Mo., where other CU inmates have been 
taken and have later turned up dead. 

The men in the Control Unit are ask- 
ing for help in getting an investigation 
started into Neal’s beating. Please write: 
Norman Carlson, Director, Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, 320 1st St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20534 to demand mi 
investigation be started. 

Audrey A. Myers 
National Committee to 
Support the Marion Brothers 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Nicaraguan revolt deepens Latin American freedom movements 


(Continued from page 1) 

It is the depth of this passion for freedom, and 
thus the ongoing nature of the struggle, that is so 
feared by the Somoza government, other Latin Amer- 
ican dictators, and U S. imperialism. A Nicaraguan 
civil war 6ould have a powerful effect throughout Latin 
America. 

FROM BOLIVIA TO PERU 

Already 1978 has witnessed social upheaval in sev- 
eral other Latin American countries. • Bolivia, though 
still military-run, has had an upsurge in the struggle 
in recent months. Beginning in January, a hunger strike 
by wives of miners led to strikes and a popular move- 
ment which so transformed the political situation that 
the military was unable to rig the recent election to 
its own satisfaction. Once again it resorted to a coup. 

• At Chile’s largest copper mine, Chuquicamata, 
workers continue their demonstrations for higher wages, 
even though 50 workers have been arrested and the 
government has imposed a state of siege. Demonstra- 
tions spread in September to the state-owned steel 7 
company near Concepcion, and students at Santiago’s 
two main universities recently held three demonstrations. 

• The Dominican Republic has partially emerged from 
the shadow of the U.S. Marine-backed counter-revolu- 
tion of 1965, with the recent election that finally 
threw out the Balaguer regime. • But it is in Peru that 
the ongoing nature and depth of the struggle within 
Latin America can be seen most dramatically. 

Under the impact of a miners’ general strike, the 
class struggle has reached sharp new levels. On Sept. 5 
the military regime imposed a dusk-to-dawn curfew in 
the area of the Marcona iron mine and surrounding 
region. Early the following morning troops evicted 
thousands of miners and their families from a university 
campus in Lima. The striking miners were herded into 
trucks and trains bound for Andean mining towns. In 
the eviction several persons were killed and wounded. 

The strike had begun on Aug. 4 and had gathered 
such support from the miners and other sectors of the 

Hostos students speak out 

The following statement is from students on the 
Steering Committee of Hostos Community College who 
visited the offices of EL DIARIO, a Spanish language 
newspaper in New York City, to denounce the broad- 
cast claims of South Bronx politicians of having “saved” 
Hostos ( See N&L, May and June, 1978). — Ed. 

New York, N.Y. — The reason for our-visit is to 
give the lie to many politicians, especially from the 
South Bronx, who are using our college for their own 
political ends. This has been done because today is 
primary election day, and they all want to get a seat. 

Specifically we want to denounce Assemblyman 
Luis Nine and his colleagues, because they have said 
over the radio that Luis Nine saved Hostos Colloge, 
when in reality the little that has been saved of Hostos 
was thanks to the untiring struggle of students, teach- 
ers and the community. 

Examples of this are the two occupations of 475 
Grand Concourse; the occupation of the 500 building; 
the hunger strike, and the countless demonstrations 
for the college. Personally, we have yet to see Mr. Luis 
Nine or any of his colleagues around Hostos. 

An action of great importance for the student 
struggle was the May 8 occupation of the 475 building. 
This was motivated by politicians such as Mayor Koch, * 
Gov. Carey and Deputy Mayor Badillo, together with 
many other politicians, making themselves blind to the 
need to keep Hostos open. 


population, that the government declared martial law 
in five mining districts. On Aug. 24, 40,000 demon- 
strated in Lima against this imposition of martial law. 

On Aug. 29, the National Federation of Miners 
and' Metalworkers of Peru rejected the settlement offer 
of the government company, Hierro-Peru. The govern- 
ment responded by an ultimatum to return to work or 
be fired, and by extending martial law. Constitutional 
guarantees were suspended. 

On Aug. 30 the mineworkers rejected the govern- 
ment ultimatum and ignored yet another command to 
return to work or be fired. It was then that the dusk- 
to-dawn curfew was imposed. 

As the government tried to reopen the mines, other 
workers were preparing to take to the streets. Over 
450,000 government employees announced a 48-hour 
general strike, protesting austerity plans that could 
cost 100,000 jobs over the next three years. Bank em- 
ployees who had been staging wildcat strikes for two 
months, threatened to walk out. 

These latest developments are but a continuation 
of the growing opposition to Peru’s ten-year-old mili- 
tary government. July 1977 saw a miners’ general strike, 
and one of the major demands of the miners now is the 
reinstatement of 311 union leaders fired at that time. 

UNFINISHED REVOLUTIONS 

January of this year brought massive demonstra- 
tions against >an abrupt rise in the price of basic com- 
modities. This was followed by a Constituent Assembly 
election which gave the Left a stunning percentage of 
the vote, putting, among others, the Trotskyist peasant 
leader, Hugo Blanco, into the assembly. Worker depu- 
ties in the Constituent Assembly have called for action 
against the government’s attacks on the miners. 

It is these new movements from below which make 
us ask: Where To Now For Latin America’s Unfinished 
Revolutions? The Latin American masses by their ac- 
tion and thought are in open onposition to their -own * 
regimes and U.S. imnerialism. They are as well nosing 
new questions for the Latin American revolutionary 
Left. 

Hugo Blanco recognized this the day he returned 
to Peru, when he stated openly and correctly: “We 
Trotskyists . . . have been taught a lesson by the 
Peruvian people . . . We started educating the masses 


(in the election campaign) but it was the masses who 
completed our education.” Blanco recognized “that 
there are only a few hundred organized members of 
the FOCEP (his election slate) and a half million who 
voted for the slate ... .A few hundred cannot make 
decisions for a half a million. It is this half million 
people who must decide on the future steps to be 
taken ...” 

What his worker-completed education demands is 
that he begin anew to look at the relationship between 
the masses’ self-activity and a philosophy of revolu- 
tion as a pathway out of the Latin American unfinished 
revolutions. Instead he makes an immediate call for 
unity with the Communist Party: “We also appeal to 
the companeTos of the CP to unite with us because we 
aren’t sectarian.” Such a call for popular frontism 
in the name of “not being sectarian” is precisely the 
same type of thinking which led to retrogression in 
Bolivia in the early 1950s. 

Now, when there is a new rising of revolutionary 
activity, the possibility of full social revolution cannot 
be endangered by linking it once again to popular 
frontism. As we wrote recently, what has not been 
faced by Trotskyism is “the crucial determinant— the 
class nature, the capitalist class nature, of Stalinism, 
which is, after all, but the Russian name for the world 
phenomenon of our age: state-capitalism. And it is the 
blindness to this reality which assures continued Trots- 
kyist tailending of Communism.”* 

•The movement for freedom in Latin America, and 
the responsibility for its completion, is not alone a 
task for Latin Americans. For it is the United States 
which extracts the riches, mineral and agricultural, from 
the Latin American continent. It is the United States 
which extracts the very life of the Latin American 
people. It is the United States which time and again 
has tried to crush the drive for freedom within Latin 
America. 

Latin America’s open rebellions are challenging a 
U.S. imperialism which doesn’t think it has to be in- 
terested in Latin America as it busies itself with stifling 
the revolutionary movement in the Middle East. But 
what the facts show is that the crises are so numerous 
throughout the world, .whether we take Nicaragua or 
Rhodesia, Peru or Iran, that no one can tell where 
all the myriad tension points will explode. 

*See The Latin American Unfinished Revolutions, a 
Political-Philosophic Letter of Raya Dunayevskaya, May, 
1978. News & Letters, Detroit, Michigan. 

Rafies to free Rudolf Bahro 

r Following the sentencing June 30 of East German 
Marxist thinker and “system-critic” Rudolf Bahro to 
eight years in prison, new protests demanding his free- 
dom have broken out across Europe, and especially in 
West Germany. In West Berlin, over 2,000 rallied, with 
trade unionists and students participating together. 
Speakers pointed out that East Germany had not dared, 
to try Bahro in an open court, holding instead a closed 
session* with no observers, and convicting him of the 
fantastic charge of “espionage” for publishing his now- 
famous book, The Alternative: A Critique of Actually 
Existing Socialism, in West Germany. 

In Frankfurt, a wide range of Left groups demon-' 
strated August 21 on the tenth anniversary of the) 
“actually existing invasion” of Czechoslovakia by the 
Warsaw Pact troops. The call for the demonstration, 
co-sponsored by the Czech exHe newspaper, Listy-Blatter, 
declared that “since the invasion of Czechoslovakia ten , 
years ago, the opposition has spread in all actually ex- 
isting ‘socialist’ states. The chain of show-trials has 
not come to an end. From Rudolf Bahro, Nico Hubner 
and the Russian dissidents, to the Czech rock group 
‘Plastic People’, all forms of opposition were gagged, 
persecuted and tortured. Whoever is silent about the 
permanent injury to human rights in the East, loses 
credibility in his struggle against Berufsverbot (black- 
listing) and the destruction of democratic rights in 
West Germany. And the opposite. Whoever looks away 
blindly from developments in West Germany should 
kindly shut up about the East. For us, freedom is, and 
remains, indivisible.” 

Throughout West Germany, the rallies included 
large numbers of refugees, like singer-poet Wolf Bier 
mann, whose forced exile in November, 1976 set off 
the wave of protests inside East Germany. Their dis 
cussions of the ideas of genuine Marxism have sparked 
re-thinking on many questions, in both Germanys, and 
sales of Bahro’s book have been astounding. 

Among the exiles are young workers from Jena 
arrested after 50 of them had signed a petition on 
behalf of Biermann, charged with “anti-state” activity 
held incommunicado for nine months, and then de 
ported to West Germany. While they were in jail, thej 
somehow heard of the arrest of Bahro. One of then 
wrote later: “We are afraid for him when we think 
how he is sitting in a cell like that, faced with thj 
kind of interrogators we know. They see Bahro anc 
communists like him as their arch-enemies. And rightlj 
so.” 

(Thanks to Informations Bienst, Hamburger allee 45 
6000 Frankfurt 90, West Germany, for information ii 
this cttticle. — Ed.) 


Saldro publicado en noviembre 

La Lucha Latina Para La Libertad 

“La dimension latina en los E.U. ha legado a 
ser una fuerza buscando acabar con la explo- 
tacion de clase, el racismo y el sexismo . . . Esta 
lucha latina para la libertad es parte de la otra 
Norteamerica — de trabajadores y mujeres y 
jovenes, Negros, Latinos e Americanos Nativos 
...” (de la Introduccion). 

El contenido de La Lucha Latina incluye en parte: 

• La otra Norteamerica de los mineros en huelga, 
los jovenes latinos en Nueva York, las feminis- 
tas, la lucha de los Negros. 

• El analisis de “Las Revoluciones Incompletas 
Latino-americanos,” por Raya Dunayevskaya. 

Se puede pedir La Lucha Latina ahora, y 

ahorre 25% con el precio especial pre-pu- 

blicacion de solamente $1 (porte incluso) 

Mande a: News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson, 
Detroit, Mich. 48207. 
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Anti-Shah demonstrators clubbed by LA cops 



.{As we go to press, a new demonstration of over 
600 Iranian students and their supporters has taken 
plabe in Los Angeles on Sept. 23. The demonstrators 
were protesting both the police brutality of the Sept. 1 
demonstration and the continued support of the Shah 
by U.S. imperialism. — Ed.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.— The Sept. 1 attack of Los 
Angeles police on a demonstration of 400 Iranian 
students ahd their supporters ended in the arrest 
of 165 and injuries to more than 60 people. 

From the beginning it was obvious to those of us 
who participated that the police had planned to make 
massive arrests and to brutally beat up the demonstra- 
tors. We started the demonstration in front of the Fed- 
eral building and marched toward the offices of the 
Los Angeles Times. At first there were only a few police 
escorting us, but as soon as we passed police headquar- 
ters, we could see about 100 police with billyclubs and 
riot gear, smiling at us, waiting to receive their orders. 

The demonstration in front of the Los Angeles 
Times was to protest the misleading information that it 
and other newspapers had given their readers on the 
murderous action of the Shah’s government in burning 
down a movie house in Abadan, Iran, which resulted in 
the death of more than 400 innocent people. The papers 
here had repeated the Shah’s accusation that it was the 
work of “terrorists in an attempt to placate the religious 
conservatives.” 

The demonstration was peaceful until the police 
started to arrest a few of the people who were monitors 
at the march. I heard a young man telling his mother 
that she should stay out of the crowd. She smiled and 
replied, “I have been in Tabriz demonstrations where 
hundreds of people were machine-gunned. You better 


take care of yourself.” Later she was beaten and arrest- 
ed by the police of Los Angeles. 

They wanted to arrest everybody. First they blocked 
the streets, then they announced through loudspeakers 
that those who were not in the demonstration should 
stay away- from the- crowd. And later they attacked. In 
a few minutes dozens of people were pushed to the 
ground and handcuffed. Hands were broken, faces were 
full of blood. 

When President Carter was informed about massive 
demonstrations also going on in Iran and the killing of 
hundreds of people by the Shah’s troops, he took time 
from his Mideast Summit to call the Shah and give him 
his “personal support.” So did Egyptian President Sadat. 

Carter actually put his words into action. While 
opponents of the Shah are being killed in Iran, U.S. 
newspapers are in full support of the Shah, and the 
students’ voices here are being shut off by police. That is 
the only way to keep the U.S. corporate interests safe in 
Iran. That is the only way to assure the flow of oil from 
the Persian Gulf to the West, and the selling of billions 
of dollars of arms to the Shah. Dictatorship, torture, 
murder, racism and even fascism are permitted to assure 
the multiplication of benefits. 

But at the other pole stands the misery combined 
with lack of political freedom. And that is the driving 
force of the Iranian people today. The “religious lead- 
ers” did not bring the masses into the streets. They were 
forced out by their material conditions. “Religious lead- 
ers” are not the only ones who call for the downfall of 
the Shah. The reason that they are being supported and 
respected by the majority is because they too represent 
opposition to the misery present in Iran today. They are 
far more progressive than the Shah and his Western and 


Eastern supporters. 

Masses of people are the determinant of history. 
The leaders can only carry on the struggle to a certain 
point, but the working class and other oppressed forces 
will continue the battle until a human society is built. 

— Demonstrator 


Youth in Revolt 

Frankfurt, West Germany — Latin American students 
in Europe, including Nicaraguan students, have been 
trying to mobilize public opinion in Europe against the 
Somoza regime. They have held a hunger strike in 
Dusseldorf near Bonn where most of the foreign embas- 
sies are located. They are demanding that West Germany 
break off diplomatic relations with Somoza. 

Because of the civil war in Nicaragua, the big 
bourgeois media could not overlook these protests and 
were compelled to publish some of what the students 
were saying. There is also much support work in Portu- 
gal, while in Spain no less than five solidarity commit- 
tees have already been set up to support the Nicaraguan 
rebels. 

* * * 

One thousand students at Korea University in Seoul 
battled riot police as they protested, on Sept. 15, against 

the regime of South Korean President Park Chung-hee. 

* * * 

In the fourth illegal protest following renewed con- 
struction of the Seabrook nuclear power facility, 11 anti- 
nuclear power protesters entered the site on Sept 12 
and were arrested. 

* * » 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from page 5) 

Didn’t your grappling with Lenin’s break with his 
own philosophic past impel you to look historically at 
, the dialectics in the structure of Capital, and to study 
Lenin pre- and post-1914? And wasn’t it this method- 
ology, learned from Lenin’s philosophic-political journey 
from 1914 onward, that enabled you to not just stop 
at the analysis of the objective situation of our period 
— state-capitalism as a world stage, which all the state- 
capitalist tendency, including James and Lee had caught 
— but look further at the philosophic ramifications of 
the economic reality? 

In other words, you saw not alone state-capitalism, 
but the new human forces of revolution against that — 
specifically, in ’49-’50, the miners who were on general 
strike against automation at the very time you were 
translating those Notebooks. 

Wasn’t it thus the objective situation, the subjec- 
tivity of the specific forces of revolution of that period, 
together with your working through the philosophic 
labor of the preceding revolutionary generation, which 
made possible your leap in cognition when you returned 
to Hegel in 1953, in the chapter on the Absolute Idea 
in the Doctrine of Notion, seeing in Hegel’s Absolute 
Idea a movement from practice to theory, bringing 
forth Absolute Idea as New Beginning? 

Such a philosophic breakthrough created a whole 
new vantage point to view the objective world and the 
subjectivity of forces of revolution. That philosophy is 
not separate from organization can be seen in the fact 
that soon enough you broke with James and Lee, and 
in 1§55 News and Letters Committees was founded, with 
labor, Black, youth and women spelled out in our very 
Constitution as the forces of the American revolution. 
At our founding, you were assigned the organizational 
task of completing Marxism and Freedom. 
'"•**,* 

AND ABSOLUTE IDEA as New Beginning doesn’t 
stop; it becomes more concrete and more enriched over 
a 25-year period. Your second contribution to the Dis- 
cussion Bulletins, the Letter to Harry McShane, the 
Scottish Marxist-Humanist, pinpoints the re-concretiza- 
tion of Absolute Idea as New Beginning from Marxism 
and Freedom to Philosophy and Revolution. 

In Marxism and Freedom you had shown Absolute 
Idea as the unity of theory and practice, with a move- 
ment from practice that is so mature in its action and 
idea that it, itself, has become a form of theory and 
movement toward a new society. * 

But if Absolute Idea as New Beginning is the break- 
through in both philosophy and reality for our age, it 
is so as its own development. Marxism and Freedom 
was published in 1958. The 1960s certainly showed the 
truth -of a movement from practice being one of tre- 
mendous maturity, as with the Black movement in the 
United States and internationally. 

But 1968, while certainly a high point of opposi- 
tion to the powers-that-be, worldwide, revealed in its 
incompleteness that Absolute Idea as New Beginning 
did not stop as a unity of the movement from practice 
and the movement from theory. New beginnings as 
forces of revolution could no longer remain only new 
beginnings, or the movement would abort. 

There had to be, as well, a reorganization of thought 
as a new beginning, a totality of view, a new continent 


as a new beginning, then it would mean a pathway 
whereby the new forces of liberation could become the 
fullness of revolution. 

For when philosophy itself is grasped as a New 
Beginning by the revolutionary individual, by the 
masses as integral to their movement toward freedom, 
when philosophy becomes the very basis of revolutionary 
organization, then Absolute Idea as New /Beginnings is 
not alone the unity of theory and practice, but becomes 
the totality of both, as the movement of liberation con- 
stantly being renewed. This I believe is what becomes 
spelled out much more comprehensively in your 
Philosophy and Revolution, published in 1973. 

* * * 

YOUR THIRD CONTRIBUTION to the Discussion 
Bulletins, the Dear Sisters Letter of August 1978, 
traces the process by which you are constantly recon- 
cretizing Absolute Idea as New Beginning, here as the 
specificity for one of the forces of revolution, Women’s 
Liberation, for the period since the publication of 
Philosophy and Revolution. In that letter you develop 
your methodology of thinking about a work which had 
begun with a title on Women as Force and Reason, to 
one which encompasses Rosa Luxemburg, Today’s Wom- 
en’s Liberation Movement and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution. 

This dialectical movement towards totality as new 
beginnings is, I believe, the same method which was 
within our Convention, allowing so many expressions 
of the leap toward freedom to come forth. The recogni- 
tion of self within^ Marxist-Humanist philosophy, felt 
by all who became members of our organization, flowed 
from the philosophic ground of Absolute Idea as New 
Beginning. 

* * * 

IN RETURNING TO OUR Convention I want to 
conclude qn our Executive Session, where you gave a 
new vantage point for looking at revolutionary leader- 
ship in our age. It is not based on the history of' party 
or program of the Marxist movement, the vantage 
point of the old Marxist organizations and of the so- 
called Marxist organizations today. In looking at only 
party and program, they have distorted so much of 
both, and have totally departed from revolutionary 
leadership as theoretic preparation for actual revolu- 
tion as well as for “the day after” victory when bu- 
reaucracy emerges all over again to stifle the new 
creativity from below, fully released. 

Our vantage point is the historic mirror of revo- 
lutionary philosoohy not separate from organization. 
Otherwise, Lassalleanism, the organizer of mass or- 
ganizations, will taint us as it has tainted all revolu- 
tionaries, Lenin included. That was the most shocking 
point and also the most sobering. 

The responsibility in the revolutionary movement 
.becomes so much greater: the working out of the revo- 
lutionary philosophic contribution for our age is not only 
integral to the self-activity of masses as Reason, but 
cannot be separated from organization, if we are not 
to fall into the old quagmire of vanguardism. All the 
more imperative, it seems to me, is the working out of 
a new form of organization which we began with com- 
mittees rather than party-form of organization. Don’t 
you think that is what Rudolf Bahro is trying to do 
though he Sits in jail in East Germany? 

Eugene Walker 


Despite the massing of 12,000 riot police and private 
security personnel, 7,000 demonstrators joined farmers 
in Sanrizuka, Japan on Sept. 17 to oppose the recently 
opened Tokyo International Airport located next to the 
village. 

Anti-nuke and Black revolts 

by Peter Wermuth 

(I am pleased to turn my column over this month to 
Lou Turner, the co-author of Frantz Fanon, Soweto and. 
American Black Thought, who wrote to me about his 
participation in the anti nuclear movement on the West 
Coast. — PW) - 

Dcsr Peter 

About 10,000 anti-nuclear demonstrators, mostly 
white and young, came together Aug. 6 at the Diablo 
Canyon nuclear power facility being constructed on the 
California coast. The thrust of the demonstration was 
a non-violent assault on the facility by 500 activists 
scaling the fence around the installation. 

However, I found that the most interesting and 
serious things happening were the discussions we got 
into. Introducing people to the pamphlet Frantz Fanon, 
Soweto, and American Black Thought became a way of 
eliciting the disappointment so many feel with the lim- 
ited vision of much of the anti-nuclear movement. 

At first sight, a Black Thought pamphlet and anti- 
nuclear activity appear worlds apart. But we met many 
student youth at Diablo (^anyon active on their cam- 
puses in anti-Bakke protests and in support of the 
Black struggle in Southern Africa, who were willing 
to discuss the isolation of the anti-nuclear 'movement 
from these struggles. 

It is Marx’s philosophy which underscores the con- 
nections between Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American 
Black Thought, and the concerns of the anti-nuclear 
movement. The anti-nuclear movement is raising the 
most fundamental question of all, one which Marx 
spent his whole adult life deciphering: the relation- 
ship of human beings to their material environment 
and how they transform it. 

However, that question will remain abstract and 
stagnate the movement if it deals solely with how 
nuclear proliferation deteriorates natural resources 
and our general living environment — which it cer- 
tainly does. But what about a worker who labors in 
the unsafe and exploitative environment of a factory 
or mine? What about poor and Black and other minor- 
ity people forced to relate to the alienating environ- 
ment of slums and ghettos in this country? 

Anti-nuclear activism in Europe, especially West 
Germany, in contrast to the American anti-nuclear 
movement, is also anti-Nazi and relates to Women’s 
Liberation. And because in Europe the movement tries 
to expand to other issues, it exposes the depth of the 
economic crisis as well. 

Many speakers at the demonstration talked about 
getting a new conception of the earth, preserving the 
earth, “getting back to the earth,” paying homage to 
the earth, etc. Frantz Fanon on the other hand had a 
very different conception of the earth — the wretched 
of the earth — where the focus is not on earth as nature 
but. earth as the oppressed mass of humanity in motion, 
transforming their exploitative, alienating environment. 
It was Marx’s conception that the two conceptions are 
not opposites, but form a unity which he called a 
“thoroughgoing Naturalism or Humanism.” 
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Camp David Summit: Peace in Middle East— or extension of U.S. imperialism? 


(Continued from page 1) 

For that matter Sadat didn’t completely buckle 
under either, though what he got, and what he de- 
manded publicly — a homeland for the Palestinians — are 
total opposites. His dramatic trip to Jerusalem, which 
aroused so much mass support both in Israel and in 
Egypt for genuine peace, was, in truth, a gesture for 
a separate peace. And that not only because Egypt 
is in such deep economic crisis and there is mass dis- 
content, but because as rulers, both he and Begin 
understood better than did Carter, the globalist, how 
totally “ominous” was the Oct. 1, 1977 joint statement 
of the U.S. and Russia for a return to Geneva to “cool 
down” the Middle East cauldron. 

Let us not forget that the PLO was the only one 
to greet that joint statement, with Arafat saying he 
“could live with it.” And what, above all, we must keep 
in mind is that that way to peace so scared the Middle 
East potentates that Sadat’s spectacular journey to Is- 
rael followed within a month, and within another 
month a trip by Begin to Ismailia. 

That there also , unravelled the beginning of the 
end of the new orientation — Egypt-Israel as unit — is 
exactly what must be kept in the front of our minds 
if we are to understand Camp David and its ramifi- 
cations today. That is to say, at one and the same time, 
the Egypt-Israel “unit” can blow up and spur on the 


serious problems not “solved” at the “Summit” “on” 
the Middle East, Carter also let it be known that France 
may be involved. Having been the first to carve Leba- 
non out of Syria at the end of the First World War, 
France no doubt has great “experience,” not to aid 
the Lebanese or Palestinian people, but to steer im- 
perialist rule in that volatile region. For the present 
moment, it sheds yet another light bn why the con- 
vening of the Summit conference was delayed one 
day: to allow Sadat to stop off in France. So much for 
no secrets at the Summit! 

What was put down on paper and grandiosely 
called “Framework for Peace” — but which all others 
just call “Framework” — far from being anything “com- 
prehensive,” limited itself to one near-accomplishment 
in returning the Sinai to Egyptian sovereignty, pro- 
vided that, within two weeks, the Knesset votes to dis- 
mantle the Israeli settlements there; and one question- 
able promise that, after three months of negotiations 
during which no Israeli settlements would be built 
there, the Palestinians would supposedly get “self-gov- 
erning rule,” provided (1) they close their eyes to the 
massive army — and even reduced in half, as promised, 
the Israeli occupying army numbers 15,000 “in enclaves” 
— and (2) they can “elect” that governing body, pro- 
vided they understand that what they are choosing is 
Israel and Jordan, not any homeland for themselves. 


the region, and its strategic as well as oil importance 
for the industrialized world, as the two nuclear 
Goliaths — U.S. and Russia — fight for mastery over it. 
If one can call it “new,” the one thing new that has 
been set off by Camp David is such total fragmentation 
of the very concept of an “Arab nation,” that all one 
can now see is the heavy tilting toward U.S. capitalist- 
imperialism until IT sets the timing for global con- 
flagration! 

No answer can come from either the imperialistic 
or narrow nationalistic double-crosses. Only the masses 
taking destiny into their own hands can possibly put 
an end to the capitalistic-imperialistic, racist, alienating 
world headed for the holocaust. One good sign came 
when 100,000 Israelis marched against Begin, demand- 
ing peace. Another sign came from Egypt, where the 
mass discontent has forced Sadat not to put all the 
burden of inflation on the backs of the working people. 

Each country’s rulers must contend with the mass 
opposition in its land and it is those masses in motion 
that can nullify Camp David summitry as well as all 
other contenders who act as “spokesmen” for the 
Palestinian people, or any other masses struggling for 
freedom. These masses in motion have not had their 
last say. 

Raya Dunayevskaya 
Sept. 20, 1978 


U.S.-Russia global conflagration. 

PAX AMERICANA 

1978, for the Middle East, opened with such vilifi- 
cation on the side of both Egypt and Israel, that, by 
March, Carter had to tell the U.S. Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that the “diplomatic process has come 
to a halt.” Indeed, it was this stalemate that got the 
U.S. Senate to approve the sale of combat planes to 
Saudi Arabia and Egypt as well as to Israel. But even 
this did not prod Egypt and Israel back to “negotia- 
tions,” as was clear from the collapse of their foreign 
ministers meeting, this time in the setting of England. 
And July 18 was followed, on July 24, by Kamel’s recall 


If even we were willing, for the moment, to forget 
that this can hardly pass for a “comprehensive Middle 
East framework when even such “moderate” Arabs 
as King Hussein and King Khalid are not included, how 
can we forget who at this very moment is meeting in 
Damascus? Assad is presiding there over a so-called 
“steadfastness front” — of Syria, Libya, Algeria, South 
Yemen and, of course, the PLO — this time united solid- 
ly against the U.S.-engineered Egypt-Israel accord for 
a projected bilateral “peace treaty.” 

• The fact that Syria is, at the same time, trying not 
to close all doors to U.S. imperialism by agreeing to 
hear Secretary of State Vance’s “briefing” on what hap- 



Open letter to Dr. Nathan Hare 

by John Alan 

Dear Dr. Hare: 

My letter is rather late, but L think it has to be 
written, because many of the ideas that you have ex- 
pounded on in your article, “Revolution Without Revo- 
lution: The Psychology of Sex and Race,” (The Black 
Scholar, April, 1978) have been kicked around for some 


to Egypt and his announcement that no further nego- 
tiations would be held. 

It was this total impasse which brought about 
Vance’s trip to both Jerusalem and Cairo with but a 
single “handwritten invitation” to Camp David, which 
both promptly accepted as they really had nowhere 
else to go other than war, and Israel was already in 
one war — in Lebanon! That, technically, its army was 
out of southern Lebanon, far from closing that chapter, 
is the open wound that bleeds “heavenward”; surely 
none on this earth is paying any attention to frag- 
mented Lebanon that keeps being bled, though the 
civil war has supposedly ended and “peace returned.” 

When, on Sept. 18, Carter addressed a joint ses- 
sion of Congress, he let it be known that Lebanon, 
though not included in the Agreement, had caused 
“heated discussion”. As if that is not still another of the 


pened in Camp David is hardly to be taken as a sign 
of any siding with “the West.” 

Assad’s Syria is not only still occupying Lebanon, 
and not only is being threatened by Israel, both di- 
rectly on the occupied Golan Heights, and indirectly 
via the neo-fascist “Christian” Army who are surro- 
gates for Israel throughout Lebanon; but also is threat- 
ened from within the rejection front by the Ba’ath 
regime of Iraq, while Syria itself is in deep economic- 
political crisis. It is true Sadat is not using the lan- 
guage of Arafat, who is under the greatest illusion 
of all that 1978 is 1948 and Israel’s very right to exist 
is questioned. But Sadat's Egypt is a crucial country in 
the volatile Middle East which abounds in crises, from 
the civil war in Iran to the two Yemens, one “repre- 
senting" Saudi Arabia, the other Russia, to . . . 

It is impossible to go into all the crises besetting 


time by various reactionary elements and have gained a 
crude acceptance by people who don’t ordinarily write 
as social psychologists. 

When everything is boiled down in your article, the 
essential points are: (1) The Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment isn’t a valid revolt against the patriarchial domi- 
nation of women in a capitalist society, but an “uncon- 
scious adaptation to the demands of a post-industrial 
society” that is anti-revolutionary. (2) In this situation, 
the white female liberationist, not the capitalist system, 
becomes the deadly enemy of the Black male and 
threatens the entire Black liberation movement in this 
country. (3) Under these circumstances, it is the duty 
of the Black woman to become a complement to her 
man and refrain herself from becoming a part of the 
separate divisive women’s movement. 

You completely ignore why, at this time in history, 


women are emerging the world over as a subject of 


Detroit neighborhood rallies together to get Nazis out 


(Over 700 people, in a march and rally on Sept. 10 
sponsored by the Michigan Avenue Community Organi- 
zation, demonstrated their commitment to get Nazis 
out of their neighborhood where Black, white, Chicano, 
and Polish families live. The neo-fascists opened their 
new “headquarters” there on Sept. 3, after unabated 
community pressure forced their evictions from two 
previous locations. In the following story, Residents of 
the Michigan Avenue neighborhood speak for them- 
selves. — Ed.) 

Detroit, Mich. — We’ve seen the neighborhood pulled 
together by this Nazi threat. And the neighborhood is 
the important part of the effort to get them out, not 
only out of our neighborhood but out of Detroit and 
out of the world. 

There are many different groups participating in 
the picket lines, and we are hoping that they can help 
us keep a daily line going until we are rid of the Nazis. 
When only a handful are on the line, the Nazis come 
out and try to provoke someone to take a swing at them. 
Once they even started to march with us and taunt us. 

We called for reinforcements, and as soon as they 
came, the Nazis went inside and locked their door. 
Later they went up on the roof and began dropping 
plate glass down on the pickets. One police officer saw 
it and took the complaint, but the police' did nothing 
about it. 

Some of the police protecting the Nazis have 
seemed sympathetic to us, but others have harassed 
us as much as the Nazis have. They have locked up 
people who were picketing. One young woman was ar- 
rested for allegedly spitting on the police, when it 
was the Nazi who was doing the spitting. They threaten 
the people on the line with arrest if you dare stop 
walking for a minute, and it doesn’t matter whether 
you are young or old. They even threatened to arrest 
one girl in a wheelchair. ^ 

The Nazis have been harassing second and third 
graders at the elementary school, and tried to knock 
down the door of one neighborhood woman who had 
let the picketers come to rest in her house. 

We come to picket every single day at 5 p.m. as 
soon as we get off work. We want -the whole neighbor- 
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More than 700 Detroiters march to get Nazis 
out of their community. 

hood to come out. And we want to take our picket 
line to Mayor Young, as well. It seems clear that he 
doesn’t want our opposition to this new Nazi headquar- 
ters publicized. This is the third place they have opened 
up in less than a year, and the Mayor has not done or 
said one thing about it yet. Even when 700 people 
marched, TV and newspapers ignored it almost com- 
pletely. 

The strength of the community support for what 
we’re doing has been tremendous. One elderly man 
• said he could only make two turns on the line, which 
he did. The kids around here are more than willing 
to do their share. A local corner store sent the picket- 
ers soft drinks one day. A regular on the line said his 
mother promised to post bail if any in his family were 
arrested fighting Nazis. And a group of Black veterans 
from the past three wars formed a picket line the day 
after the hatequarters opened. 


revolution and are ceasing to be a complement for men. 

In seeing the women’s movement as a middle-class 
revolt shrouded in a biological and psychological mist, 
you have turned your back on the hundreds of thousands 
of women, both white and Black, who are forced to toil 
at menial jobs, to work in the offices, factories and 
fields of this country at less than the wages given to 
men — not to mention those women who have been re- i 
duped, in many cases, to a marginal existence. 

It bias been these women, in their daily, sometimes 
unnoticed fight to remain human, to control some aspect 
of their lives, who have made the liberation of women 1 
a historical necessity. Without these women the women’s 
movement would be bereft of its revolutionary content. 
But it isn't “white” women’s liberation that is destroying 
the Black family, it is automation and now unimation of 
capitalist production that has made the employment of 
Black men unnecessary in the scheme of capitalist pro- 
duction, and the subsequent reduction of the Black 
family to penury and the welfare rolls that has caused 
the instability of the Black family. 

Finally, Dr. Hare, you have sought to support your 
claim to the “divisiveness” of Women’s Liberation by 
alluding both to Lenin and Fanon on the necessity to 
submerge the women’s movement into the general 
struggle for socialism. 

But Fanon saw in the Algerian Revolution the con- 
crete possibility of transforming all men/women rela- 
tionships, that would break down all the old traditions 
between husband and wife, daughter and father, sister 
and brother. The woman would emerge as a personality 
on her own . . . “The freedom of the Algerian people 
from then on became identified with women’s liberation, 
with her entry into history” (quote from Frantz Fanon’s 
A Dying: Colonialism). 

And Lenin never tired of urging upon his party the 
truth that the mere legal emancipation of women, with- 
out women, even non-party women, fully participating 
in large numbers in the administration of the Soviet 
State, would be meaningless. For Lenin, there could be 
no workers’ freedom without the freedom of women. 

Dr, Hare, W-omen’s Liberation’ iir Here to stay. It is 
valid lath before and after the revolution! 

j Yours, 

. I i ' John Alan 
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Working and 
welfare not 
far removed 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

The Government and the news media have tried so 
much to brainwash us that it is hard to convince some 
people what is wrong or right about a question. I was in 
a discussion where a worker said he was very glad to 
hear that a single woman living on welfare in Alabama 
must report to the court the father of every one of her 
children or be cut off welfare. 

This worker said he was glad because he paid some 
$67 out of his check every week for their support. He 
was thinking that every penny of his taxes went to sup- 
port. But someone told him that only a small percentage 
of his money went to welfare, and the rest went to the 
Government for war materials, building up the defense 
industry, and giveaway programs for big business and 
the rich. Rich people do not have to pay as many taxes, 
yet they holler louder about welfare than anyone else. 
FALSE ISSUE 

Several of us told this worker that his mind was 
misguided by publicity. We all agreed that all the talk 
about “welfare cheats” was phony — if these were put 
off, they still would holler about your taxes going to 
support welfare people. 

Another worker said, do you realize that there are 
some men on welfare, but all the fuss is about women 
and children. How about the men in Government that 
take most of your tax dollars and use it for their own 
personal interests? 

Now there is no way you can tell me the reason 
people on welfare do not work is because they do not 
want to. The newspapers report nearly six percent un- 
employed in what they call an improved job picture, 
and that is not counting those who have never had a 
job. No one will make me believe that all of those un- 
employed do not want to work, when hundreds of peo- 
ple continually line up just in hope of getting applica- 
tions for plant work. 

As we said to this worker, what the Government 
is doing is trying to divide up people’s thinking, pitting 
the Blacks against the whites, and those that work 
against those that are unemployed. 

This horrible inflation of big Government has 
gotten a lot of people mad. Carter keeps talking about 
wage guidelines and inflation is over ten percent. The 
Government is charging $7.50 more for food stamps to 
buy the same amount of food as last year. But President 
Carter’s gas deregulation program will hand out to the 
big oil companies so much extra income, it will make 
welfare costs seem small. 

GAS SHUTOFFS 

People on welfare picketed the gas company office 
here in Detroit before the energy bill was passed, to 
demonstrate how incredible utility bills would become 
for workers and people on fixed incomes under the 
plan. Some people are still paying gas bills now from 
last year, and the gas company has cut off some for 
getting behind and has not turned the gas on again. 

Everyone knows that this kind of thing will never 
happen to Government, state or city officials, who get 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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New strikes cross U.S.— workers fi 



inflation, automation, runaway shops 


by Michael Connolly 

The latest surprise in the wave of unexpect- 
ed strikes across* the country throughout Septem- 
ber and October was the rebuke delivered both 
to Volkswagen management and to the UAW 
bureaucracy by nearly 2,000 workers — many of 
them Vietnam veterans — at VW’s brand-new 
Pennsylvania assembly plant Oct. 9. Voting down 
the contract recommended by Solidarity House, 
and ignoring the fact that they had no strike 
authorization; they walked out and; began mass 
.picketing*, forcing their bosses to set up tempor- 
ary headquarters 40 miles away. Clearly, the 
“quiet autumn in labor-management relations” predicted 
by Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall in July, has instead 
turned out to be a resurgence of the new stage of labor 
revolt begun by the coal miners’ strike last spring. 
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in the Pacific Northwest, pulp and paper workers 
continued ‘a long and bitter strike in the face of an 
industry “mutual aid” pact. Teamsters struck California 
supermarkets. Railroad workers on the Norfolk and 
Western suddenly expanded their struggle nation-wide 
by picketing all U.S. railroads, and for four days shut 
down factories and mines, until finally obeying a back- 
to-work court order. And public employees — teachers, 
sanitationmen and firemen — walked out in more than 
a dozen major cities, in many cases refusing to return to 
work even after the jailing of local union leaders. 

INFLATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

* There is no doubt that the new strikes are being 
forced both by worsening conditions of production and 
by the soaring inflation rate, which has now reached 11 
percent, returning to thq double-digit days of Nixon’s 
administration. Even official statistics concede that man- 
ufacturing workers today are making 15 percent less in 
real wages than a decade ago. Nor has the inflation 
meant an end to unemployment, as the more than six 
million jobless can testify. 

Worse is in store. In the coming months American 
workers will be facing: '■ ■ 

; ; • President Carter’s not-so-secret strategy for the 

imposition of a “voluntary” wage freeze, limiting raises 
to no more than seven percent a year — a plan he has 
been sounding out union officials on for months. 

• The devastating effects on family budgets of the 
newly-enacted natural gas deregulation plan, which will 
send today’s crippling heating bills out of sight Wel- 
fare rights groups have already demonstrated against 
the plan, appealing to unions to join them. 

• Massive increases in Social Security taxes set for 
Jan. 1, which will in no way be “offset” by the sup- 
posed tax-cut bill just passed by Congress. Virtually the 
only beneficiaries of that right-wing masterpiece will be 
those making $50,000 a year or more. 

It is precisely under these conditions that big busi- 
ness has launched the most virulent anti-union cam* 
paign since before World War II, using the twin wea- 
pons of automation and the runaway shop. “In the past 
two years, the AFL-CIO has lost half a million dues- 
payers. During the same period, job-holders increased 
by six million,” reports labor writer A. H. Raskin. It is 
true that millions are being spent on the attacks against 
labor. The number of decertification elections jumped 
from 217 a decade ago to 813 last year. 

So serious is the situation that AFL-CIO president 
George Meany, the UAW’s Doug Fraser, and now 
Machinists’ president Winpinsinger have felt compelled 
to speak out against Carter and the Democratic Con- 
gress, even threatening to return to the policies of the 
early years of the CIO. This would mean programs radi- 
cally changing the course of the nation. That they have 
no intention of doing any such thing does not change 
the fact that all the union officials are under intense 
pressure from their rank-and-file, for whom business’ 
anti-union campaign is a matter of everyday life — and 
death — on the job. 

AUTOMATION AS CLASS WEAPON 

The New York newspaper strike, now in its third 
month, has revealed exactly the relationship of auto- 
mation to that campaign, a^ the newspaper owners try 
to finish off on the presstnen what they have succeeded 
in doing against the typographers — the destruction of 
the entire craft through the introduction of the auto- 
mated composing room. What the striking pressmen are 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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WOMAN AS REASON 


ERA: three more years of what ? 


On Oct. 7, the U.S. legislature voted to give the Equal 
Rights Amendment (ERA) an additional 39 months to 
be ratified. After seven years the amendment is three 
states short of ratification while right-wingers are try- 
ing to get several states to rescind their ratifications. 
Such actions were stopped on Oct. 4 when the Senate 
rejected an amendment giving states the right of re- 
versal during the extra three years. 

National Organization for Women (NOW) president 
Eleanor Smeal, Betty Friedan, and Teddy Kennedy are 
busy slapping each other on the backs and saying that 
the Women’s Liberation Movement has reached “polit- 
ical maturity.” But to them, “political maturity” means 
learning how to lobby .and politick inside the Democratic 
and Republican parties. For revolutionary feminists it 
means that we ask, three more years of what? 

Smeal proclaims that NOW is “part of a new and great 
alliance, an alliance between the civil rights, labor and 
women’s movement.” Yet in both the labor and civil 
rights movements the division between the leaders and 
the masses widens every day. To these leaders, this 
“great alliance” only means helping to water down the 
Humphrey-Hawkins bill and get Democrats elected to 
the legislature. 

What all “leaders” like Smeal and Friedan have 
missed is the new that emerged in the Women’s Liber- 
ation Movement in 1977-78. Some of thete. new forces 
can be seen in the 100,000 women and men who marched 
in Washington, D.C. on July 9. That march in support 
of ERA was not separated from the urgency women felt 
to confront the counter-revolution on all fronts. 

This urgency was also evident in the demonstration 
against a debate at University of Illinois — Chicago Cir- 
cle between Phyllis Sehlafly and Betty Friedan on Oct. 
13. We were protesting not only what Sehlafly represents 
but the fact that the debate was happening. 

In the debate itself it was Sehlafly, not Friedan, who 
quoted Gloria Steinem speaking at the July 9 rally say- 
ing that if women don’t get the ERA we will become the 
revolutionaries the Right claims we are. Sehlafly went 
on to call the 100,000 July 9 demonstrators “lesbians, 
abortionists, and federal employees.” Friedan termed 
this statement a “slur,” thus accepting Schlafly’s desig- 
nations as an insult, and shouted that ERA had nothing 
to do with abortion. A need for a “constitutional under- 
pinning” — not the revolutionary women’s movement — 
was Friedan’s solution to the lack of enforcement of 


WRITE ONI 


Women of Crisis, by Robert Coles and Jane Hallo- 
well Coles (New York: Delacorte Press, 1978). 

In this book the Coles tell the story of four women: 
a Black migrant worker, a Harlan County woman now 
living in a Northern city, a Chicana, and an Eskimo. 
Bourgeois sociology at its worst, the stories all sound 
surprisingly the same and lead nowhere. The Coles 
have pulled “together the words of others and our own 
observations” in such a way that it is difficult to know 
who is talking. \ 

The false separation the authors make between the 
women whose story they tell and the Women’s Move- 
ment is most blatant in the last chapter, “Class and 
Sex.” We are given the proverbial relationship between 
the rich “liberated” woman and her maid and have to 
ask why, in the authors’ minds, is the Women’s 
Movement represented, not by the thoughts and activi- 
ties of the maid, but by the behavior of her employer. 
/ • 

: The Emancipation of Women: The Rise and "Decline 

of the Women’s Movement in German Social Democracy 
1863-1933, by Werner Thonnessen (London: Pluto Press, 
1973). 

This work is worth reading for its many valuable 
facts. Especially interesting is the discussion of the 
sexism within the German Social Democracy (SPD) it- 
self, and the radical vision of many Party women, as 
opposed to the class betrayal of the SPD leaders. Un- 
fortunately, Thonnessen deals only sketchily with the 
1919 German Revolution, led by Rosa Luxemburg, 
wrongly isolating his study of the course of German 
women’s freedom from an analysis of this historic divide 
in German history. 

• 

Apostles Into Terrorists: Women and the Revolu- 
tionary Movement in the Russia of Alexander II, by Vera 
Broido (Neto York: Viking, 1977). 

You might want to know more about Mrs. Subotina, 
who attended a session of the First International, or her 
three daughters who were also activists in the revo- 
lutionary movement during the period taken up in this 
book, roughly from the 1860s to the assassination of 
Alexander II in 1881. But you won’t learn anything 
excent a few “facts” in this superficial treatment. 

Broido, who sees feminism as a “narrow partisan 
role,” introduces the Subotinas, as well as women of 
the stature of Vera Zasulich and Vera Figner, by using 
such sexist terms as “piaim” ’ pretty,” and “puritanical,” 
with hardly a mention ootheir ideas. Fortunately, ser- 
ious works on Russian revolutionary women are, in print, 
and will be taken up. here in the, future. 



numerous laws “guaranteeing” women’s rights. 

While leaders, both bourgeois and leftist, would nar- 
row women’s liberation to the single issue of ERA, it is 
clear that the real opposition today is not between pro- 
ERA and anti-ERA, but the struggle between Women as 
Reason and Revolutionaries and the emerging right-wing 
defenders of this rotten system. Our own leaders who 
try to narrow our movement from one for new human 
relationships to one for single issue legalisms are only 
diverting us from the task at hand — totally uprooting 
sexist, racist capitalism. 

— Terry Moon 

A note on Pope John Paul II 

(Raya Dunayevskaya is away from the Center work- 
ing on her new book-in-progress, Rosa Luxemburg, To- 
day’s Women’s Liberation Movement and Marx’s Philoso- 
phy of Revolution. We have just received the following 
note from her, which we wanted to share with our 
readers. — WL-N&L Committee ( Editor .) 

* * * 

With the election of Pope John Paul II, the Vatican 
has again plunged deeply into its professional anti-Com- 
munism, this time aimed not just at Russia but more 
specifically and directly against the Latin American 
liberation movement. 

It is there where there is an ongoing Catholic- 
Marxist dialogue — and I do mean Marxist and not just 
state-capitalists calling themselves that. It’s in Latin 
America where oppression by the totalitarian, militaHst, 
reactionary, capitalist regimes has made life so nearly 
impossible for the masses, that a great schism has been 
produced within the church and some of the clergymen 
have been led to side with the liberationist movement. 
What more “brilliant” move on the part of the Vatican 
than the choice of Cardinal Wojtyla as Pope, a man as 
adept as the totalitarian Communists in the country in 
which he lives in using libertarian, sometimes even 
“Marxist” language, to cover up capitalist exploitation. 

He has made only one utterance thus far, but al- 
ready has declared that the “social” programs he will 
encourage will not be political. While this may assure 
counter-revolutionaries like Somoza not to worry about 
any movement from Catholicism, the Russian rulers will 
know how not to take this kind of remark seriously 
when it comes to dealing with genuine revolutionary dis- 
sidents. As for the Women’s Liberation Movement in 
Italy, which has fought so hard and won some battles on 
the questions of divorce and abortion, they can expect 
nothing but the continuation of the same reactionary 
moves as they have always had from the Vatican. 

The rulers of the world must really feel super- 
confident about the supposed move to conservatism to 
have elected this Pope as against the end of the '50s and 
early ’60s when the mass movement was so powerful 
that Pope John had to introduce some reforms, in rela- 
tionship to both anti-Semitism and attitude to labor 
conditions. What the new Pope had better do instead of 
relying just on his own “erudition”, as well as his ex- 
perience with totalitarian Communism, is to remember 
the 100,000 women who marched in Rome in 1976. He 
can be sure of confrontations with mass movements like 
that in the future, 

Raya Dunayevskaya 
Oct 16, 1978 

Feminists seek new direction 

New York, N.Y. — A Forum on the Future of the 
Women’s Movement drew 1,200-1,500 women Sept. 16 to 
hear a variety of well-known feminists give their views 
on where the women’s movement has come to and where 
it should go. 

Although most of the speakers were writers and 
! “media stars,” they almost all called for revolution in 
the face of the intransigence of sexism and the failure 
of the past 10 years’ small reforms and cultural changes. 
The audience, almost all white but large in light of the 
$5 admission fee, obviously felt the need for theoretical 
direction for the movement, cheering loudly for the most 
radical statements. : . 

Gloria Steinem of MS. magazine spoke eloquently of 
women’s oppression by both church and state, specif- 
ically the right-wing backlash which is trying to take 
back control of women’s reproduction. She characterized 
the feminist movement as “anti-private property” by 
challenging the possession of women and children. 

Kate Millett urged women not to “lose sight of world 
revolution,” warning that the liberal reforms won so far 
will not liberate us ... ” “It is time we remember that 
revolution was our original idea.” Ti-Grace Atkinson sug- 
gested we need to draw from all the knowledge available 
to work out our direction, and said she is reading Marx 
and Engels. 

After a protest by the Coalition of Grass Roots 
Women that no poor women had been invited to speak, 
a few minutes were given to the group to speak on the 
crisis in welfare and the protests against the UN 
women’s conference' scheduled for Iran. To me, the dis- 
cussion at the conference shows that women activists are 
looking for a new way of thinking. 


women- 
worUwide 

Arab women have formed a movement in Paris for 
the liberation of Dalila Zeghar, a young Algerian wom- 
an kidnapped by her brother and returned to Algeria 
after she had fled to Europe and then to Montreal with 
her husband (whom she had chosen). The Arab women 
say that “Dalila is the image of millions of Arab women, 
shut away and silenced.” Canadian feminists have also 
formed committees for Dalila’s liberation. 

* * * 

One thousand women marched in downtown Akron, 
Ohio, on Sept. 10, to protest the city’s extremely re- 
strictive anti-abortion ordinance during Federal District 
court hearings to determine its constitutionality and 
whether it could set a precedent for Other cities. 

, - * * * 

Ella Ellison, a Black woman who was implicated in 
a robbery she did not commit, by two men who later 
recanted their testimony, has been freed — on' bail- 
after four years in prison. Support will still be needed 
if the Boston District Attorney decides to re-try her. 
Contact the Ella Ellison Support Committee, 1 Warwick 
St., Roxbury, Mass. 02120. 

* * * 

In Cologne, W. Germany, a woman calling herself 
“Red Zora” has been robbing pornography shops, leav- 
ing notes protesting the oppression of women and the 
“use of our bodies to make profits.” Shop owners have 
offered a reward for her, capture. 

Panel on effects of Bakke 



New York, N.Y, — Recently a panel discussion was 
called together by, NOW-NY at New York University, in 
which speakers from the National Black Lawyers Assoc;, 
National Conference of Puerto Rican Women, Minority 
Women Issue Committee of NOW-NY, and the National 
Committee to Overturn Bakke Decision, took up the 
question of what the Bakke decision means for minori- 
ties and women. 

Most speakers felt that the only immediate way to 
overcome the threat to affirmative action and quotas 
was to fight the harder for these programs and not to 
take thqj ground of their opponents, thereby giving cred- 
ence to so-called reverse discrimination. 

A Black woman worker from the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard spoke of her experiences training as a welder, 
applying for the job in the yards, where the personnel 
interviewer, after all attempts to dissuade her, accepted 
her application and hired her. Out of 2,000 workers 
there, about 25 are women. The sexism she met on the 
job began with “this is no place for a lady” to “well 
you look more like a man anyway.” Anything but what j 
she is, a woman who needs a job. ! 

I raised the question that I too was for upgrading 
but that would , not affect the thousands of Spanish- 
speaking, Black and poor white women workers, who ! 
find themselves working in New York City sweatshops 
(yes, there still are sweatshops) making watch bands, 
or toys. Or plastic holders, many under deplorable con- 
ditions and all receiving low wages. I hope the Left 
groups there were listening to what was said. 

— Angela Terrano, N.Y. 
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Medicine for sake of production, not health 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

A worker was telling me how he called doctor after 
expensive doctor to see if someone would try to find the 
cause of his wife’s dizzy spells before finally he was able 
to get her in a hospital for some tests. It made me think 
that there isn’t really a health care system in this coun- 
try. We' have a disease care system’ because that is what 
makes great profits. 

And this is crucial for working people, because most 
occupational diseases are not curable, but they could 
be prevented. When you read about industrial disasters 
or watch factory explosions on TV, it’s easy to pretend 
that they are isolated incidents. The next time you get 
into your car, think about the workers who made your 
car and the disease and injuries they are suffering 
every day, and not only in industrial disasters. 

Think about the coke-oven workers in steel mills 
who die horribly from cancer and emphysema; foundry 
workers who get silicosis casting steel into engine blocks 
and other parts; auto assembly workers who lose their 
hearing, die from heart attacks, suffer from lead poison- 
ing and lose their lives and limbs putting cars together. 

Danger is built into big business operations in this 
country. Safety isn’t first, or second, third, or even 
fourth. It is last in big business. In general, the phil- 
osophy is to operate as cheaply as possible and put the 
burden on the workers to protect themselves. 

There are some immediate steps that could improve 
our chances of living to collect our pensions. One would 
be a “right to know” law requiring companies to tell 
workers what chemicals they’re exposed to and the dan- 
gers from them. But it is not just a question of laws, 
though it would certainly help to pass a law that would 
jail all those corporate managers found guilty and re- 
sponsible for workers’ deaths and injuries. 

But if industry is ever to be made really safe, it 
will have to be run by the workers themselves. Health 
and safety are not alone technical problems, they’re 
economic and political. 

Why do employers fight even the mild reform of the 
Occupational Safety and Health agency (OSHA) so 
fiercely? It’s not the fines or the cost it would take to 
improve these conditions. It’s the control of absolute 
power they fear most giving up — the power to set the 


standards of production and thus the health and safety 
conditions of the plant or mine. 

Because that power is not in the hands of workers, 
more than 115,000 will die this year from job related 
causes. Until workers control their working conditions 
and health care in this country, workers and their 
families will continue to be treated by “disease care” 
and continue to suffer and die. 

Uniroyal wants longer week 

Detroit, Mich- — One of the newest problems that 
Uniroyal is making for production workers here is the 
new attendance policy which they are trying to impose. 
First they started scheduling regular production for 
Saturday. They- come by and ask you on Wednesday or 
Thursday if you want to work Saturday, and you are 
expected to explain yourself yes or no, otherwise you 
get written up. There has never been anything like this. 

Then they are posting notices about Sunday. They’ve 
been talking about a new “Continental system” which 
nobody knows what it is, but might be a sort of “float- 
ing week.” The union has talked against it, but hasn’t 
done anything to stop this new policy. - 

The absenteeism policy is also much worse. Now 
you get written up after two instead of three “unex- 
cused” absences (without a doctor’s note), and it counts 
double if you are absent on Monday or Friday. 

The United Rubber Workers had its convehtion in 
Toronto last week, but since it was all during the week, 
nobody on production could go, and hardly anyone 
knows what went on there. The only news we got was 
from the newspaper. 

One paper reported that President Bommarito said 
that he was “against” wage “and price controls, but at 
the same time we could “live with it.” How can he 
speak for the rest of us, and how can he be for some- 
thing and against it at the same time? If the union is 
any good at all, they’ll stop talking this nonsense and 
do something about what’s going on here at home, like 
this new scheduling and attendance policy. 

— Uniroyal worker 



Ford Rouge 

Dearborn, Mich. — At the September Dearborn 
Stamping Plant union meeting, one woman spoke from 
the floor who had not only been hurt on a job, but 
has been put back on that job several times, even when 
she requested a medical evaluation of it. 

The evaluations were always done when she wasn’t 
around. I know that she isn’t the only one who’s been 
hurt as a result of doing a job that’s too dangerous. 

After she spoke, other women asked why they are 
put on heavy jobs, and one asked, “Whatever happened 
to the classification of ‘work suitable for small struc- 
ture of light weight,’ for women as well as for men who 
have trouble?” President Willie Gines retorted that the 
whole first floor is classified work suitable for light 
weights, and that women should never complain about 
their jobs because they are paid the same as the men. 

Gines is wrong. It’s not his job to tell anyone what 
they should or should not complain about, or what jobs 
they should do, or how to do them — we get enough of 
that from management. His job is to fight for us 
when we have grievances. It doesn’t matter who gets 
paid as much as who — the fact that people, men and 
women, are getting hurt on these jobs is evidence that 
they are not safe and that these classifications should 
be changed. 

— DSP worker 

Dodge Truck 

Warren, Mich. — The hazardous conditions in the 
final line body pick-up area haven’t changed since 
changeover. Before then, two workers were hit in the 
head when truck boxes fell off the crane rigs. Light 
line workers have written grievances about their unsafe 
crane, but after it let a box go recently, crashing into 
a chassis on the medium line close to two repairmen, the 
union safetyman only said nothing can be done about it. 

The body pick-up crews for Departments 9170 and 
9171 are down to two people for each crew, from five 
a couple of years ago. Instead of pushing for a strike 
to reverse this kind of plant-wide speed-up. Local 140 
President Charles Williams told the Oct. 8 general mem- 
bership meeting that progress is being made on hun- 
dreds of grievances in procedure. But inside the plant, 
no one can see which work standards are easier now. 

In fact, foremen regularly discipline workers even 
though the standards aren’t permanent yet. A worker on 
the -medium line motor drop was given five days off 
without pay for dropping the wrong engines, although he 
has to attach props and drop the engines — what used to 
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singled out for a one-day lay-off for not keeping up, 
even though she also does what used to be two com- 
plete jobs. 

We are wondering who, if not the union reps in office 
now, will address themselves to these problems. 

— Main building worker 

GM South Gate 

South Gate, Cal. — The foremeh in Body are none 
too happy these days because every job in the drill and 
stud section has a grievance against it. As a result, auto 
bodies are going down the line with lots of unfinished 
work on them. The amout of work left on the autos is 
so great, the pick-up man must be assisted at all times 
by another emergency operator (EO) and many times 
two or three extra EOs. 

One of the favorite ploys by management is to get 
the pick-up EO angry with other workers in the section. 
If management is successful the work gets done, workers 
are divided as they blame each other for a problem 
caused by production demands, and the foreman comes 
away with clean hands looking like the "good guy.” But 
the foreman in D&S section was taken aback when he ran 
over to the commiteeman screaming, “Look at this man 
(the pick-up EO) working his ass off — you better get 
these people to do their jobs !” 

The pick-up man overheard and shouted back, “That’s 
not the reason why I’ve got too much — the line’s going 
too fast, these people are overworked, and you know it!” 

— South Gate worker 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — We took another strike vote at 
Fleetwood, with 85 or 90 percent in favor, but the 
International knocked it down immediately. Instead the 
International is supposed to come into the plant this 
week to settle the jobs themselves. 

They sneaked in last week, stood around and said, 
“This guy ain’t doing nothing, that guy ain’t doing 
nothing!” They come back this week to finish “equal- 
izing” the jobs, but they won’t reduce the work loaded 
onto almost all the jobs. 

We hear that in return for GM’s not opposing the 
UAW, the union said it would take a “constructive 
attitude toward increased productivity.” We will be 
paying for any gains the union might make in the South, 
because that, means GM is going to push production even 
further than they have already. And if there was ever 
any doubt, the company will have the union behind 
them — the UAW has taken so much power away from 
the locals, they feel they can make it stick. 
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Unimation at 
Lynch Road: 
layoff, speedup 

by John Allison 


When the auto workers in Detroit read that Chrysler 
was sinking $60 million into modernizing its Lynch Road 
Plymouth assembly plant, they knew three things right 
away; that workers were going to be thrown out of 
work; that those left working would be speeded up even , 
more; and the company would get a lot more than $60 
million back out of the investment. 

It’s the opening gun of Unimation, and the hardest 
hit job category is that of the welders this time around. , 
What the Unimate welder does is clamp on to the body 
and tack weld it to form the unibody construction that 
Chrysler Corp. products are noted for. But it’s not just 
the welders that will be hit by this Unimation. Right off 
the bat you know that inspectors will be laid off (how 
is an inspector going to tell a machine to “improve” its 
welds?). And then there are supply and cleanup workers. 

Just how many will eventually be laid off nobody 
knows right now because it’s still in the stage where 
bugs have to be worked out of the system, but some 
reports are coming out that at least 600 workers will be 
or have already been affected by the Unimation. 

Right now Chrysler is putting on a big push for its 
small cars— the Omni and Horizon. Both are four cylin- 
der autos, and these cars have engines in them that 
came from Japan and Germany — and were for the pre- 
vious Colt and Simca cars. There is a great big pot full 
of these engines and other parts in Chrysler’s inventory, 
and all the company is doing is putting on a different 
shell and name on the old Colt and Simca. 

And with the new Unimation system that is now 
being launched at the Lynch Road assembly plant, these 
small cars will be spit out like tacks. And just as 
these cars are being spit out, so will Chrysler spit out 
the workers it no longer has use for because Unimation 
is taking away the jobs. 

Unimation can take away the jobs, but it can’t solve 
the problems of Chrysler any more than Automation did. 
It’s not just Chrysler. It’s all of the auto companies. 
They keep putting more and more money into machines 
to speed up the workers and think this is the way to 
keep the goose alive that lays the golden eggs of profit. 

But that goose is the workers — and only the work- 
ers. The more workers that are laid off, the less golden 
eggs for the auto companies. And this is one problem 
they can't get out of so long as you have this capitalist 
system. And let there be no question about one thing — 
workers know this better than anyone else, and especially 
the workers at the Lynch Road plant. 

Detroiters force Nazis out 

Detroit, Mich. — The third Nazi headquarters closed 
on Sept. 28 when, faced with a temporary restraining 
order, the Nazis returned the key and painted over the 
skulls and Jewish tombstones on the storefront they 
had rented from League for the Handfcapped-Goodwill. 

Almost, daily picketing by local residents and or- 
ganizations like the Michigan Avenue Community Or- 
ganization (MACO) and the Labor-Community Inter- 
faith Council, forced League-Goodwill to obtain the 
court order two weeks after the Nazis had opened. 

Meanwhile, three East Side neighborhood groups, 
NEAR, DEAR, and AWARE organized a forum on 
“Racism and Nazism: Lessons for the East Side” which, 
a few days later, drew 40 people to Immanuel Lutheran 
Church. A spokesman for one neighborhood group said: 
“This meeting, though small, is a part of history. The 
East Side has a tradition of racism and fascism, going 
back to the 1930s when Father Coughlin lived and 
preached hate here. But we are developing the other 
tradition, opposing racism and fascism, by coming here.” 


Local News & Letters Committees can be 
contacted directly In the following areas: 

DETROIT: 1900 E. Jefferson 

Detroit, Mich. 48207 (259-0404) 
SAN FRANCISCO:PO Box 77303, Station E, 

San Francisco, Cal. 94107 
LOS ANGELES: PO Box 29194, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90029 

NEW YORK: FO Box 5463, Grand Central Sta. 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

CHICAGO: 343 S. Dearborn, Rm. 1001 

Chicago, IL 60604 (ph: 663-0839) 
FLINT: PO Box 3384 

Flint, Mich. 48502 

LONDON: Rising Free Bookshop (Box NL) 

182 Upper Street, 

, London, Nl, England 
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NuirtarJI Millions in Iran demand: 'Down with the Shah!' 


The Shah of Iran’s declaration of martial law on 
Sept. 8, far from halting the massive opposition to his 
military dictatorship, has instead given birth to a more 
widespread revolt which now has a base within the Iran- 
ian working class. 

• Dozens of wildcat strikes have shut down govern- 
ment ministries, hospitals, and halted mail service. 

• Hundreds of thousands of teachers, water and 
power company workers, mailmen, railway workers and 
others have^gone on strike to back up demands for high- 
er wages, food allowances and cheap housing. 

• The new activities have not limited themselves 
to strikes against private companies and higher wages. 
Their unifying thread has been, “Down with the Shah!” 

Even before the declaration of martial law, there 
were strikes of 2,000 auto workers in Tabriz and 1,700 
textile workers in Behshahr. In ending their strike the 
auto workers had declared that the auto workers union 
imposed by the government was dissolved and that they 
would soon hold elections to choose their own repre- 
sentatives. ' 

Together with labor are other sectors of the Iranian 
population. In recent days women have appeared in the 
front line of the opposition movement. In Zanjan, hun- 
dreds of women participated in an independent demon- 
stration which led to the closing of all businesses as the 
whole city gave its support. 

Students at the universities within Iran have been 
a crucial force. On a world scale it has been the Iranian 
students who have been carrying on a campaign against 
the Shah, including demonstrations against distorted 
press coverage of the events in Iran, which portrays the 
demonstrators as “religious zealots,” 

RELIGION NOT KEY TO MOVEMENT 

In a country where no political parties but the gov- 
ernment’s own have been allowed, where the press has 
been censored, where workers could only have state-run 
unions, where thousands have been put in jail and un- 
counted numbers have been tortured, it has only been in 
the Islamic mosques where some semblance of political 
discussion could occur. But the greater truth is that so 


dissatisfied have the masses become with their condi- 
tions of life and labor that they have broken out in 
massive demonstrations for ten months, demonstrations 
whose call has not been religious slogans, but “Down 
with the Shah!” 

If the Moslem clergy have attempted to take the 
lead, it is because the spontaneous, explosive, mass 
unrest has forced them to do so. 

Before martial law came the horror of the incin- 
eration of some 700 in the theater fire in Abadan on 
Aug. 18. While the full truth of that atrocity may never 
be known, in Abadan itself the population put a sign 
atop the theater calling it Pahlavi’s Kabab House 
(Pahlavi is the Shah’s last name.) Government troops 
pulled it down, but that name has now spread through- 
out the country. 

In the weeks after the fire, opposition mounted. 
On Sept. 7, millions demonstrated throughout Iran. 
Early the next morning martial law was declared. And 
with it more oppression. 

The Shah’s iron fist is the homefront face of his 
hope, through oil riches, to become an empire builder. 
An empire built on black gold and a staggering $36 bil- 
lion in arms bought in the last 20 years — half from 
the U.S. But he is a true internationalist when it comes 
to arms — submarines from West Germany, tanks from 
Britain, frigates from Holland. 

SHAH’S DREAMS OF EMPIRE 

It is these arms, part of the Shah’s dream of being 
regipnal policeman, which now hang over the heads of 
the Iranian people, as does the geo-political confronta- 
tion of the superpowers. Iran as oil, as geography on 
Russia’s flank, as a regional policeman for the Middle 
East, is a central element in U.S. global policies. Presi- 
dent Carter interrupted his Sadat-Begin Camp David 
Summit to telephone his support to the Shah in the 
midst of these massive anti-Shah demonstrations. 

And so prominent is China’s anti-Russian geo- 
politics that Hua Kuo-feng dared to visit the Shah pre- 
cisely when Iran was moving toward Civil War. Russia, 


too, has not failed to aid the Shah, including a new blast 
furnace, metallurgical plants and a trans-Iranian trunk 
gas pipeline. 

With such pulls of super and not-so-super powers, 
the self-determination of the Iranian people is being 
trampled on from without as well as within. Thus the 
U.S. press not only presents a distorted picture of the 
present situation, both with regard to the revolutionary 
activity of the Iranian people and the controlling role of 
U.S. imperialism. But as well it completely forgets to 
- report on the brief 1952-53 attempt at independence 
from the U.S. and its client Shah, when Mossadegh re- 
moved the Shah and nationalized the oil fields. The U.S. 
response was the re-establishment of the Shah in power 
through a CIA-directed coup d’etat. 

The struggle of the Iranian people is a deep multi- 
faceted opposition which is rich in revolutionary history 
and rich in a revolutionary potential now taking concrete 
form. We ini the United States have a special responsi- 
bility to support the Iranian people in their opposition 
to the Shah by demanding the end of U.S. imperialism’s 
decades-long role in the affairs of Iran. 
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PEACE IN THE MIDDLE EAST? 

The article on the Camp David Summit 
in the October N&L was so total that I 
couldn’t help but think about all the 
forces who will uproot the Begins and 
the Sadats, as well as the Assads and 
Arafats. We have already been in con- 
tact with Israeli feminists, who see Begin 
very clearly in his true stripes, since he 
is most right-wing on women’s rights. In 
an area like the Middle East, with its 
heavy remnants of feudal attitudes to 
women, the dimension of WL can cut 
across national boundaries with great 
revolutionary force, and I think Amer- 
ican feminists are less likely to go for 
the Left’s tailending Arab state-powers, 
which are all so reactionary on women. , 

Marxist-Humanist 

Detroit 

v.v • , '' *- ' * • . * 

I’m writing soon after the ratification 
of the Camp David peace accord by the 
Israeli Knesset. The opposition to the 
plan came from the extreme hawks of 
the government coalition parties, a few 
Labour -.Party members and the pro- 
Moscow Communist Party. The doves 
of the Labour-Mapam alignment, liberal 
and leftwing groups supported the agree- 
ment, with reservations. Their slogan 
is: better an inadequate peace than a 
successful war. 

The agreement didn’t come without 
growing pressure in the country for a 
more lenient line, which found expres- 
sion in the last few months in the 
spontaneous, non-partisan “Peace Now” 
movement who succeeded in mobilizing 
70,000 to 100,000 people at a mass dem- 
onstration in Tel Aviv the Saturday be- 
fore Begin’s departure for the Camp 
David talks. It was the largest demon- 
stration of its kind in the history of 
Israel. Heavy U.S. pressure at Camp 
David was also most probably instru- 
mental in Begin’s change of heart. 

I woulcf like to stress the view of Is- 
raeli doves that any opening for peace in 
the region is of revolutionary signifi- 
cance, notwithstanding who is behind it. 

,j, ’ Nahum Sneh 
... . Israel 


Reports are just beginning to leak out 
of Saudi Arabia of a riot in Mecca Sept. 

17 by Blacks against a Saudi police 
“crackdown” against illegal immigrants? 1 
Evidently at least several hundred peo- 
ple were injured, and several people may 
have been killed. 

Almostone-quarter. of -the Saudi-popu-.u 
lation is composed of immigrant workers 
who live in tents in the desert while 
they construct luxury apartments for the 
new oil rich. In other oil kingdoms the 
“immigrants” actually outnumber the 
“natives.” 

In addition to the “immigrants,” Saudi 
Arabia also has a Black minority of Afri- 
can origin called the Takarunis, who have 
been there for decades. These Blacks 
were reportedly the ones most involved 
in the rioting against the Saudi police. 
The riot began when police started 
harassing them during a mass nation- 
wide identity check during which 100,000 
people were arrested. 

Observer 
New York 



LAST MONTH'S STRIKES 


Recently I met a yoUng Israeli man 
who was visiting New York. He is cur- 
rently serving in the Israeli army as all 
people from 18 to 22 years of age must 
do. During one of Israel’s attacks on 
southern Lebanon, where hundreds of 
Palestinian villagers were slaughtered, 
he was serving as a front line medic. 
He knew for sure that the PLO had 
already cleared out of that area and that 
there were only innocent civilians left 
there. He was sickened by the condi- 
tions of the survivors whom he had to 
treat, but also thought to himself, “I 
am turning these young children into 
terrorists against Israel.” Later on he 
and some of the other medics discussed 
what they had taken part in and began 
questioning their values. 

It was this coming to terms with 
reality which reminded me of the young 
men sent to Vietnam who, once they 
were there, realized that they were op- 
posing the wrong people. They too had 
to unravel what the great ideologues had 
woven f oRife^g^ll their life. 

Supporter of “Peace Now” 
-. New York 


I liked the articles you have been 
having on the sanitation workers’ strikes. 
’They are all over the cduntry. In New i f 
York, the repair shops are computerized, 
and they figure a truck should be re- 
paired only for three years, and not at 
all if in serious need of repair. But now 
they can’t buy new trucks because of the 
fiscal crisis, so with few trucks workers 
are forced to work 12 hours or more a 
day. 

Anti-overtime 
New York 


from a helicopter over the jungle as if 
it happened yesterday. 


What this railroad worker recognized 
is that what is most important to the 
government is not the quality of workers’ 
lives (sic “human rights”) but the expan- 
sion of capital. 

Black intellectual 
Los Angeles 


How many more men and women 
and children carry “Vietnam” with them, 
preventing their full human develop- 
ment? 

Reader 
Detroit 1 


WOMEN'S LIBERATION 


A railroad worker was interviewed 
while the railroads were on strike. He 
was asked what he thought about the 
Summit at Camo David. His reply was 
“Carter spent all those days on the Mid- 
dle East at Camo David and before the ? 
Summit he didn’t have time for us; no 
sooner is he through with Camp David 
and he gives us 48 hours to get back to 
work.” 


I used to always read Readers’ Views, 
then the Women’s Liberation page, and 
then the rest of the paper. When I got 
the Aug.-Sept. issue of N&L, I decided to 
-fry to follow how the paper is -put to- 
gether and I read "Two Worlds” by Raya 
first. I think I see this question of Es- 
sence and Notion that she studied in 
Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks. The lead 
and the editorial were politics, eco- 
nomics and revolt — all together. And in 
Tommie Hope’s review of “For Colored 
Girls . . the conclusion where she talks 
about the “hew minds” of hospital work- 
ers and domestic workers is very much 
like “Reclaim the Night.” Consciousness 
is a force for freedom. This is what 
Notion is all about to me — it moves 
people. 

WL activist 
Chicago 


VIETNAM VETS 

In a recent news report the Veterans’ 
Administration admitted that fully 20 
percent of all Vietnam veterans had 
made “unsuccessful” readjustments to 
civilian life. In Louisiana, they made 
up 30 percent of the prison population. 
These horrible figures do not tell the 
story in full. I know a man who seems 
to have “Vietnam” stamped into his 
consciousness the way survivors of Nazi 
concentration camps have a tattoo on 
their arms. He has been absent from 
work 70 days in a single year. Six years- '! 
. after his return he will ‘.talk for hours ! 
about shooting anything that moved ! 


I saw a debate on TV between pro- 
ERA and stop-ERA people. The stop-ERA 
woman spoke on how minorities were 
no longer discriminated against. The pro- 
ERA woman refused to address herself 
to this because she said she wanted to 
speak only of the ERA. I think it is the 
same as with the Dubois book thatjwa? 
reviewed in the Aug.-Sept, N&L, where 
Dubois wants to separate the Abolitionist 
movement from the feminist movement. 
But what we saw was very different in 
the ERA march in Washington where a 
Black woman -spoke on racism and a 
Latina spoke in Spanish. • 

• >* . Office worker 

Los Angeles 




TWO WORLDS 


The dialectic of today's crises and revolts 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

and Marxism and Freedom 

v 

We print below, brief excerpts from the Introduction 
nd Part IV of Raya Dunayevskaya’ s Perspectives Report, 
Iven to the Convention of News and Letters Committees 
n Sept. 2. The entire Report has been reproduced as a 
ost-Convention Bulletin, and is available from N&L for 
1c plus 25c postage. See full ad, page 6. 

* * * 

INTRODUCTION: Whether the "China card" is 
i the U.S.'s Hands, or China's Own, It is a False 
Alternative 

First and foremost among the new contradictions 
lat burst forth (during these couple of months between 
le June 17 Draft Perspectives and the final working 
ut of Perspectives we need to achieve today) was the 
ugust 12 signing of the Sino- Japanese Treaty. The 
oreign Minister of Japan, Sunao Sonada, followed this 
p by informing the world that China had informed 
im that it (China) would formally abrogate the 1950 
iendship pact with Russia. 

As if anyone could possibly doubt that the Treaty 
as not just between China and Japan, Hua Kuo-feng 
‘paired at once to Russia’s imperial sphere of influ- 
ace, East Europe, specifically Roumania and Yugo- 
avia, and then to Russia’s antagonistic neighbor, Iran. 

What far outweighs this gesture of nose-thumbing 
as the global dimension of Big Power politicking with 
le U.S. The Tatter was, at one and the same time, en- 
mraging Japan to conclude that deal with China, and 
sing China as its card in trying to get from Russia the 
ind of SALT treaty the U.S. wants. 

While the population Goliath, China, on the one 
md, and the industrial giant, Japan, on the other, are 
y no means just U.S. surrogates, (similar to Cuba or 
ast Germany executing Russia’s interests in Ethiopia), 
is still very clear that Russia is not the only one seek- 
tg “hegemony”. The state-capitalist age is bi polar — 
ussia and the United States— -and is titanically nuclear, 


with each fighting for single world mastery. Which 
doesn’t mean that we are already on the precipice, and 
that others won’t try to position themselves in a way to 
make geopolitics sound “ideological”. . . . 

* * * 

THE SHOCKER IS NOT just that state-capitalism 
calling itself “Communist” indulges in capitalist-imper- 
ialist geopoliticking with our lives, exactly as “private” 
capitalism does. The shocker is not even that “Commu- 
nist” Russia and “Communist” China consider each 
other “Enemy No. 1,” since that shocker happened as 
far back as 1960 when the Sino-Soviet conflict came into 
the open. The new shocker is that not only is “ideology” 
used to cover up the jockeying for strategic geopolitical 
positions with the murderer of Lumumba — Mobutu — and 
the most barbaric of Latin American counter-revolution- 
aries — Pinochet of Chile— but that Hua Kuo-feng chose 
to meet the Shah at the very moment when a veritable 
civil war is ih progress in Iran . . . 

The Western capitalists are dreaming that China 
would have to buy, in the next ten years, no less than 
between $20-$30 billion of plant capital. Since Peking 
has said that it only has $3 billion in foreign currency 
reserves, it would have to go in for heavy borrowing. 
For them, “ideology” has nothing to do with it; they are 
looking forward to the massive interest, i.e., profits 
galore. China, on the other hand, is interested in indus- 
trialization, hot-house style, with no great concern for 
the conditions, of labor of its workers — exactly as Stalin 
when he launched the First Five Year Plan, and further 
intensified it to the breaking point for both workers and 
peasants with his demand that the Five Year Plan be 
finished in four years. 

As we put it in the Draft Perspectives: “The great- 
est tragedy of all in this era is that Mao had, in fact, 
accepted state-capitalism as the next world economic 
order! Shocking as that sounds when expressed straight- 
forwardly, Mao had it in the back of his mind as early 
as 1957.” In a word, once a revolutionary does not 
ground himself/herself on new revolutionary beginnings 
from below, such as the 1956 Hungarian Revolution, and 


make that new beginning the determinant for a new 
end, with the goal being FREEDOM — retrogression is 
inescapable. 

* * * 

IV. The Praxis, of Philosophy 

A new alternative to state-capitalism calling itself 
Communism — whether in Russian, Chinese, or East 
European form — has appeared in the very place where 
the whole movement from practice was born back on 
(Continued on Page 6) 


WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
— activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves a form of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could be heard, and the unity of worker 
and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, could 
be worked out for our age. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether ih its private form as in the U.S., or 
in its state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya 
Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy and 
Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism 
for our age internationally, as American Civilization 
on Trial concretizes it on the American scene. In 
opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist 
society, we participate in all freedom struggles 
and do not separate the mass activities of workers. 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of 
thinking. We invite you to join with us both in the' 
freedom struggles and in working out a theory of 
liberation for our age. 


I 
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I was really disgusted with this big 
[‘victory” over the ERA extension and 
[he elation of the so-called feminist lead- 
jrs. I think their reaction shows how 
solated they are from reality They act 
is if everything will stand still except 
;he ERA, But just look at the growth of 
he right wing in the last 10 years and 
[he rollbacks in our rights. Three more 
fears is for the right wing as well as the 
Women’s Liberation Movement. 

/ Women’s Liberationist 

Chicago 

, • 

LATIN AMERICAN STRUGGLES 

Entire villages of Nicaraguan peasants 
iave been completely wiped out and 
heir land subsequently expropriated by 
he big-shot generals of the Somoza re- 
Sime. According to the Red Cross, out of 
.5 million people there are 10,000 dead, 
0,000 missing and 7,000 wounded. 

All of these massacres and brutalities 
re being carried out daily by mercenary 
orces that Somoza calls the National 
luard of Nicaragua, armed, trained and 
quipped by North American imperialism 
Rich has been its accomplice during the 
4 years of the Somoza dynasty.- 

We are calling on organizations and 
idividuals who defend the seif-deter- 
lination of the people to demand an end 
) all kinds of economic and military 
id to Somoza, and to support activity for 
le national liberation of Nicaragua. 

Association for Human Rights in 

Nicaragua of N.Y. and N.J., and 
Comite de Centro Americanos Unidos 
* * * 

The noted Mexican writer and philos- 
?her Octavio Paz spoke in New York 
scently. While he discussed historic 
ifferences between U.S. and Mexican 
>ciety and culture, he by no means 
mited himself to history or to culture. 
He ended by evoking the total crisis 
! a world faced with the choice’ of 
ther “capitalism or pseudo-socialist 
talitarianism,” and said that Mexican 


intellectuals were asking “if it is neces- 
sary to begin all over again.” Paz crit- 
icized American civilization as tom be- 
tween “republic and empire” and casti- 
gated the Third World’s military dic- 
tatorships when he said that “in the so- 
called Third World, Caligula reigns,” 
all of which certainly made an audience 
filled with dignitaries, literati, and dip- 
lomats fidgety. However, he left all of it 
a bit abstract by never referring explic- 
itly to the fact that he was speaking on 
the tenth anniversary of the massacre 
of Mexican students by the government. 

Student 
New York 


A VISIT TO CHINA . 

A Chinese woman who has just visited 
mainland China told me that China is 
in a state of the greatest confusion since 
the Cultural Revolution. She said the 
main fear is that war with Russia is 
imminent and everything is geared to 
that. On the other hand, there are those 
who say that China is trying to provoke 
war, using the people of Chinese' descent 
who live in Vietnam as the political 
football. Some feel these people will 
be a “fifth column” for Russia if allowed 
inside China, others claim they grew 
up under U.S. influence in South Viet- 
nam and are “capitalist-oriented.” There 
has been a recall of overseas Chinese to 
come back, especially if they have tech- 
nical skills in the sciences. 

Recently there was a humorously- 
written article in the paper here about 
the Chinese government now permitting 
women to wear skirts in the summer 
time. That may not sound very revolu- 
tionary, but all the women in this coun- 
try who had to fight to wear pants on 
their jobs can no doubt understand what 
a struggle the Chinese women must have 
had to wage for the, right not to wear 
pants and be considered am appendage 
to a machine, to assert, “I am a woman.” 

Women's Liberationist 
7 * ’■ Berkeley, California 



SURERMAX THREAT 

The Control Unit at Marion Federal 
Prison in Illinois is a legalized torture 
chamber for prison “troublemakers.” 
But the prison bureaucracy is not con- 
tent with only one Control Unit. Five 
Rocky Mountain; states are working on 
the final plans for a regional Control 
Unit, SUPERMAX, to be built in 
Colorado. Even more ominous is Sen. 
DeConcini’s SB-3227 which, if passed, 
would authorize Control Unit programs 
in all federal prisons. This bill is en- 
titled, a la Newspeak, “The Therapeutic 
Communities Act.” We must not only 
shut down the Marion Control Unit, but 
make certain that Control Units do not 
proliferate. 

Michael Scrivener 
Michigan 

• . 

SOWETO'S MEANING 

There is still a lot of discussion on 
Soweto among people I know, but much 
of the Left looks at Soweto and says that 
it is like all revolts, nothing more. What 
is always implied, but only through 
whispering, by the Left, is that Soweto 
is on a lower theoretical level than Italy, 
or Russia, “where there is already com- 
munism.” You see this attitude even on 
the part of Black intellectuals in the 
U.S., when they say we’re no longer a 
colonial world, Soweto is just a matter 
of “catching up.” 

Reader 
New York 

• ' 

THE BRITISH SCENE 

We are here in Glasgow, in the wars 
over racism. The Glasgow District Coun- 
cil has to decide pn whether the Com- 
munist Party, the Socialist Workers 
Party and the International Marxist 
Youth will be allowed to speak in public 
halls. On top of this, the magistrates 
have banned a meeting to be held on 
Ireland where I am to speak. The meet- 
ing will now be held outside in the open 
air. The recommendation to impose a 
ban on Socialists and Cdmmtuiiikk fol- 
lowed a ban being placed ttn the Na- 
tional Front. It was carried when the 


Tories and the Scottish Nationalists 
joined forces. 

I have Reen annoyed at the lack of 
interest shown by the parties arid' 
groups in this situation. The Anti-Nazi 
League has not moved as yet. The SWP 
think that a picket at the City Cham- 
bers next week is enough. The whole 
thing, with the “tit-for-tat” banning af- 
ter the National Front, recalls the under- 
estimation of the Nazis in Germany be- 
fore they took power. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow, Scotland 

• 

THE CASE OF RON PETITE 

Ron Petite is a Minnesota Chippewa 
who was active in the American Indian 
Movement (AIM) during its early years, 
and took part . in the occupation of 
Wounded Knee in 1973. After Wounded 
Knee, Ron built a construction business, 
starting from scratch. The FBI talked 
to his bank, and his loans were cancelled; 
he lost his business. So he moved to 
South Dakota, where he became ill. To 
raise money to travel, Ron sold a gun 
owned by his wife to a store owner, 
who was put up to this frame-up by the 
FBI. They say it was Ron’s gun. Shortly 
after this, Ron went into a hospital and 
found out that his illness was leukemia, 
and he had to go to University of Minne- 
sota hospital for special treatment. 

Soon the FBI came to his house in 
Minneapolis. The FBI broke into his 
home, showing no papers, and arrested 
him. They even denied him his medicine 
for leukemia. And they want to kill 
him by forcing him to go back to South 
Dakota for trial where there are no med- 
ical facilities for his condition. The 
whole case is a frame-up to railroad Ron 
Petite to jail on the charge of illegally 
possessing a weapon. 

This case is surely one of the rawest 
examples of FBI lawlessness. In effect 
they are trying to murder an Indian 
man, who is already fatally ill, on a 
phony charge. If you can help please 
contact us at: 

Ron Petite Defense Fund 
412 Produce Bank Building 

1 ldO North Seventh St. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 55402 
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Prisoners reveal repressive life at Pontiac 


Chicago, 111. — Members of News and Letters 
joined over 150 people — Black and white, young 
and old, community residents and prisoners’ rela- 
tives — on Sept. 17 to participate in a demon- 
stration outside Pontiac State Prison, in Pontiac, 
III. to protest the continuing lockup of all pris- 
oners since the July 22 insurrection there. The 
following is a discussion of prison conditions with sev- 
eral members of the Illinois Prisoners Organization, one 
of whom was in the Pontiac Prison during the rebellion: 

* * * 

AT the time of the rebellion, there were over 2,100 
prisoners in Pontiac, a prison designed to hold 600-700 
people. Almost 45 percent of the prisoners were idle. 

Along with these conditions was the integration of 
Gov. Thompson’s Class “X” bill into the Department of 
Corrections’ regulations. Now for the most minor infrac- 
tion-claying a radio too loud, or for “unauthorized 
movement” from one place in the prison to another 
without permission— an ordinary prison guard can take 
30, 60, 90 days or maybe a year out of your life. 

* * * 

IN Pontiac before this happened, 2,000-3,000 pris- 
oners would sign their names collectively to grieve 
some issue like sanitation or medication. The state con- 
aim is to accumulate capital for industrialization, with- 
take into account clothing for prisoners. They started 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


selling blankets, shirts, pants, underwear from the com- 
missary — meaning the state can no longer take care of 
you. 

, * * * 

I WAS down in Pontiac on Oct. 5 and one of the 
main things that the brothers are talking about is an 
agreement made with the judge. Charles Rowe, head of 
the Department of Corrections, said that after the 
shakedown comes down, they’ll start gradually easing 
up off the lockup. Now they are going through the 
shakedown period where they’re harassing the brothers. 
They’re going in the cells and taking books. They’re 
taking the backs off of their TVs, taking the few clothes 
they do have. 

You have to realize that when you’re in a little cell 
like that, little things mean a whole lot to you. For 
someone who can be up there for five or six years and 
then all of a sudden somebody comes in and destroys 
your little world,, it means a lot. 

They are using bribery tactics, trying to get a blood 
to tell on another blood. The brothers down there are 
pretty strong and they are holding. 

* * * 

IT didn’t begin in prison. It began out here with 
us. You begin to wonder why there are so many Blacks 
and Third World people locked up in those prisons. If 
we are a minority in the United States, why is it that 
we have to be a majority locked up? 

'Revolution in the Third World' 


by John Alan 

Gerard Chaliand, the French leftist writer, who has 
for many years been an active supporter of anti-colonial 
revolutions, has, in his most recent book, Revolution in 
the Third World, taken a hard look at why Third World 
revolutions have failed over the last two decades. 

This is a timely book because the questions he 
seeks to answer are the very ones that the inevitable 
new round of Third World revolutions will have to 
answer in order to escape the bind of aborted revolution. 
Chaliand does offer his own answers, but they are largely 
in the realm of “objective analysis,” of" appearances 
that never get to the essence of why the Third World 
revolutions have failed so miserably. 

However, this is a worthwhile book to read. Chali- 
and spares no sacred idols of the Third World revolu- 
tions,; he tears them down to reveal their feet of clay. 
Nationalism is shown not to be a unifying force for 
liberation in the under-developed world, in either its 
“left” or “right” form. Class antagonisms are not re- 
solved within the confines of the national revolution. 
The new leaders who have come to power proceed im- 
mediately to suppress the masses in the interest of the 
new state bureaucracy and the native bourgeoisie. 

Chaliand revealed that many middle class leaders 
of these movements are completely lacking in ideas 
about the kind of society they want after the revolution. 
And, if they do have any ideas, they are all focused on 
modernizing in a technological way. To advance the 
technology of the new nation, the leaders resort to a 
psuedo form of “socialism,” from the top down. 

These psuedo-socialist plans are to nationalize cer- 
tain selected properties, and even to divide the land 
among some segments of the peasantry. But the prime 
aim is to accumulate capital for industrialization, with- 
out fundamentally changing social relationships, without 
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raising the living standards of the masses, or allowing 
them any democratic rights. What is inevitably created 
in this process is a demanding “administrative bureauc- 
racy.” 

But Chaliand fails to go beyond this to the social 
forces that have made this “inevitable,” nor does he 
-recognize the social forces that can undo this “inevit- 
able”! 

First, we must recognize that the intellectual bu- 
reaucrats who control and administrate production in the 
under developed world are the clones of the intellectual 
bureaucrats who perform the same functions in the 
United States, Western Europe, Russia and China. As 
capitalism goes through the throes of its many crises it 
is forced to plan production in ever greater detail, until 
there is basically no difference between private capital- 
ism and the state capitalism of the self-proclaimed 
“socialist” countries. 

The alternative to the "triumph” of the administra- 
tive bureaucracy is the mass movement of the workers 
and peasants in the Third World countries and the 
corresponding development of their ideas of human 
liberation. Chaliand is Mind to this movement as the 
alternative. Throughout his book he asserts that the 
masses are NOT the creative force of revolution, in 
reason or in action, but they are something that has to 
be mobilized, trained, prepared and inspired by the 
petty bourgeois intellectuals — the very same elements 
he implies are the counter-revolution within the Third 
World revolution! 

Against grasping what is new in the mass movement, 
Chaliand reimposes the vanguard party, which he said 
was the cause of the failure of Third World revolutions. 
Chaliand, despite his own warnings, has come full 
circle — a situation which does become inevitable when 
there is no total philosophy of revolution. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 

June 17, 1953: East Berlin. It is called The Alternative — 

A Contribution to the Critique of Socialism as it Actual- 
ly Exists, by Rudolf Bahro. He has just landed in 
jail for having dared to write a serious study which con- 
cludes: “We have the kind of state machine Marx 
and Engels sought to smash by proletarian revolution, 
and which was not to be allowed to re-emerge in any 
form or any pretext.” 

Nor does Bahro stop there. 1 He also proclaims that 
not only should the political hierarchy be abolished, but 
so must “the despotism of the factory . . . Work norms 
and piece wages should be abolished.” 

Bahro will have nothing to do with those who think 
that the Communist bureaucracy’s exploitative nature 
is one only of “degeneration”, or a question of “a prob- 
lem of poor realization.” Trotskyites, take note: Bahro 
writes, “I strongly believe that it is high time for revo- 
lutionary Marxists to abandon all theories of ‘deforma- 
tion’ . . . We do not want to re-establish old norms, but 
to create new ones. We are no longer forced to rely on 

inner-party constellations.” 

* * * 

THE NEW BEGINNINGS Bahro is talking about, 
indeed proving, is to show that the revolutionary alter- 
native didn’t just arise today or with him, but “contin- 
ues to exist unswervingly in Czechoslovakia.” It is for 
no doubt very cogent reasons — he has already lost his 
freedom, has been jailed— that Bahro seems to prefer 
to start with Czechoslovakia, 1968, rather than with his 
own homeland, 1953, which began the entire movement 
from practice. » / : 

It is true that Bahro seems to relate to Eurocom- < 
munism, but it is not at all because of what the Euro- 
communists are in fact — class collaborationists— but be- 
cause of Eurocommunism’s impact: “The Soviet Union 
would lose its Western periphery.” 

Nor eould China’s previous West European forays, 
or Hua’s latest trips into East Europe, transform Ceau- 
sescu of Roumania or Tito of Yugoslavia (not to men- 
tion the Shah of Iran) into revolutionaries who can 
display what Bahro rightly calls for: “Promethean sol- 
idarity." 

That needed solidarity can come only from what 
Marx called “new passions and new forces” for the re- 
construction of society on totally new, truly human 
beginnings . . . 

* * * 


THE VERY FACT THAT this year a revolutionary 
alternative, as against Mao’s false alternative, emerged 
from East Germany where the movement from practice 
signalled the birth of a new revolutionary age as well as 
our very being as an independent tendency that rooted 
the concept of philosophy and revolution in that move- 
ment from practice that was itself a form of theory, 
needs to make us come face-to-face with our unique and 
historical contribution which we have tended to under- 
estimate ... 

What was new that we braved was to disclose how 
Marx’s discovery of a whole continent of thought — His- 
torical Materialism, and what he called “a new Human- , 
ism” which united the ideal and the real — didn’t just 


“take off from”, but remained rooted in, Hegel. 

Just as the fact that Hegel wasn’t “conscious” that 
he laid any such ground for a very different, totally 
revolutionary generation didn’t stop Marx’s development, 
so we stressed the truth that has come out in our age 
by adding three little words to Hegel’s Absolute Nega- 
tivity: "as new beginning” ... 

No past generation could have done it — nor could 
the present generation who had not worked out the 
Absolute “as new beginning” for this age. 

Creating theory, a philosophy of revolution, is as 
hard labor as anything manual. The writing of Philoso- 
phy and Revolution . . . manifested the subjective as 
inseparable from the objective. To execute this next 
year’s task — the book on Rosa Luxemburg, Today’s 
Women's Liberation Movement, and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution — we have to understand Chapter 1 of P&R, 
not merely as a chapter in a book, but as the historic 
link with Marx and Lenin, that “makes” the totally new 


— objectively as well as subjectively — concrete . . . 
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NEW S & LETT E R S 



New York, N.Y. — Many New Yorkers are 
aware o£ what is going on now in Nicaragua and 
are cooperating with the struggle of the Sandin- 
ista Front for National Liberation (FSLN) and 
the Nicaraguan people fighting Somoza. Many are giv- 
ing their support to the Sandinista cause by attending 
rallies in front of the Nicaraguan embassy and the 
United Nations. On Sept. 25, over 500 demonstrated in 
front of the UN. 


NY Anti-Somoia protest 

There is nothing more inspiring than a great ex- 
ample to learn from, like the struggle of the Nicaraguan 
people today. The Nicaraguans, and especially the youth 
of Matagalpa took their city on Aug. 27 and held it for 
a week. 

Ever since 1934 the Somozas have killed thousands 
of Nicaraguans to keep themselves in power. They have 
made Nicaragua into their own farm, and now the 
country is bidding for revenge. We Nicaraguans will 
not give up until we see that Somoza has been tried by 


On Sept. 27, a rally was called in front of the UN 
'while Somoza’s Foreign Minister addressed the General 
Assembly. After three hours of demonstrating, the rally 
t dissolved. Some of us heard that the Foreign Minister 
would actually speak that evening, and we managed to 
get around 12 tickets into the General Assembly meeting. 

When the Foreign Minister said, “The FSLN is a 
minority grouping and Nicaragua is a democratic 
country',” we could not contain our anger, and we 
started shouting “Down with Somoza, Free Nicaragua,” 
and were heard all over the General Assembly. 

A group of UN guards immediately began to take 
us out of the room by force. We were all treated badly 
by them, and we began shouting “Down with Somoza” as 
we were carried out. Five were arrested. We were in 
custody over two hours. During this time they demanded 
we identify ourselves. They filed a report on us, photo- 
graphed us over four times, and warned us that if So- 
moza wanted, he could ask the UN for our records and 
do harm to our families in Nicaragua. 

We have to continue these types of activities be- 
cause the people of Nicaragua need our help. Just as the 
Somozas have extended their economic empire from 
Nicaragua throughout all of Central America reaching 
f even the United States, the struggle against him has to 
be international. Why not put an end to his empire right 
now, rather than later and suffer the consequences? 
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their money from our taxes. One worker said he had 
gone to the welfare office with a blind person. First you 
have to stay there all day. When you are called in, you 
have to state your case, and beg just to get enough 
money to pay for a coat so a child can go to school. 

At this point, the worker who had criticized wel- 
fare recipients said he understood that the newspapers 
and publicity campaigns were what had him thinking 
like he had been. 

I saw on TV the story of this crippled girl in Cali- 
fornia on welfare who had built up a business making 
calls from her home. When the welfare people learned 
of it, they called her doWn. She told them how she did 
it, by calling just a few people at first. It was so suc- 

it from her wheelchair, 
vould have to pay the money 
H). She then went home and 
liey discovered that a law had 

J ,e would not have to pay any- 
ke her own life before they 


cessful that she continue^ 

They told her she 
back, amounting to $10,9 
committed suicide. Then 
just been passed where s 
thing, but she had to t 
made the law known. 

People on welfare are not on it because they want 
California wrote in News & 
welfare is one big headache.” 
She said she had never been on it before, and had no 
desire to be on it. She moved to California because her 
doctor told her it would be better for her child’s health, 
and she was forced to get on welfare then. 

I disagree with the word welfare. It is really sup- 
plementary aid. Most people on welfare aren’t sitting 
around depending on people to give them something. 
.Many of them have paid takes for years. If many could 
find a decent job, they “Would not be there. Being on it 
is not a privilege, it is 'Jbet -one'-big headache. 


to be. As a woman from 
Letters in 1974, “Life on 


a people’s court. 



Mass march by New Orleans teachers during their 
Sept, strike was one of the largest ever in Louisiana’s 
“right-to-work” preserve. Picketing teachers. Black and 
white, were joined by high school and junior high 
students. 


Youth in Revolt 

Over 2,000 students in Guatemala City came out to 
protest the doubling of public transport fares on Oct. 2. 
After police opened fire, killing one and wounding over 
50, thousands more took to the streets and burned 50 
buses. Street fighting spread to Guatemala’s second 
largest city, Quezaltenango, where over 500 high school 
students confronted the police on Oct. 6 to prevent 

them from taking down barricades. 

* * * 

The relocation of the nuclear-powered ship* the 
Mutsu, sparked a-massive protest in Sasebo, Japan on 
Oct. 11 by 10,000 people, many of whom were partici- 
pants in the protests against the opening of Tokyo In- 
ternational Airport. After leaks in the ship’s nuclear 
reactor were discovered in 1974, protests by fishermen 
of Mutsu, the ship’s original home port, forced the gov- 
ernment to look for another home port. 

* * * 

Outrage in the Black community of Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada over the killing of unarmed Buddy 
Evans by police has led to the formation of the Com- 
mittee for Due Process, and to an Oct. 1 rally to end 
police harassment and racist attacks, Evans, a 25-year-old 
Black man, was closely surrounded by at least seven 
policemen in a disco on Aug. 9 when one policeman, 
John Clarke, shot him down. 

Two other police shootings in August lend urgency 
to the committee’s demand for an independent investi- 
gation, not one by the Police Complaint Bureau. Send 
donations and letters to: Committee for Due Process, 
c/o Contrast Publications Limited, 28 Lennox St., To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada M6G 1J4 

Hostos ousts student -activists 

New York, N.Y. — Since the start of the semester, 
the Hostos administration has moved against the stu- 
dents in new ways. When students returned from sum- 
mer vacation, many were not allowed to enroll for 
the fall semester because they did not complete courses 
taken last spring. Many of these students took incom- 
pletes or no credits because they were active in the 
fight to save Hostos and renovate the “500” building. 

In addition, dozens of others allowed to register 
are being placed on a six-month probation, also for 
failing to complete their credit loads. There is also 
talk that students on probation will be expelled for 
good if arrested in any more protests at Hostos. 

Then last week President Santiago sent around a 
memorandum in effect recommending that Hostos be- 
come a vocational college. We have to fight this, be- 
cause it will make Hostos little more than a vocational 
high school with the old racist tracking system. 

We are going to have to fight these, attacks even 
more this year because, with a promise from the city 
to renovate “500,” the administration thinks the strug- 
gle is over, and that they can do anything to us they 
like. It is important we defend our brothers and sis- 
,ters being harassed.^ and not let Santiago make Hostos 
into anything he wants. 

— Puerto Rican student, Hostos College 


Exile tells of Haitian misery 

New York, N.Y. — The U.S. sends many Haitian exiles 
back to Haiti now. The majority of the refugees come 
from the mountains or from the urban unemployed. 
They travel by sailboat and many of them die. 

The American government puts a lot of them in 
jail in Florida. Sometimes they hire them out of the 
jail to cut cane, 12 hours a day, without pay. That’s a 
kind of* slavery. Other times Immigration asks them to 
pay $1,000 to get working papers. 

The poverty in Haiti would be unbelievable to 
Americans, In some places people eat once a week. It’s 
like India or Biafra the way people die of starvation. 
Under Jean-Claude Duvalier’s “economic revolution” 
more people die than before. Duvalierism has a new law 
against “communism,” but it’s -really the same old one. 
If you have a picture of Marx, or if you talk about any- 
thing like that, they arrest you. 

The American government gives the Duvalier 
regime economic, military, and even moral support. 
Congress just voted to give more aid than ever before, 
$500,000. The only difference since Jean-Claudism is 
that they try to make people believe that liberalization 
is taking place. 

The State Department just sent a human rights 
delegation down there. Andrew Young was with them. 
Carter told Jean-Claude to get a new image. All the 
dictators in Latiri America must follow Carter’s rules 
now, talk about elections, and so on. But Jean-Claude 
Duvalier is still President for Life. 

Fanon’s critique of the national bourgeoisie is 
exactly the same thing as in Haiti. Fanon was never in 
Haiti, but we had the experience he describes after our 
revolution in 1804. When the Black bourgeoisie took all 
the power for themselves there was no big change. The 
country’s got a Black bourgeois government today but 
nothing has changed. 

— Haitian exile 

Stop the Briggs Initiative 

San Francisco, Cal.— The Briggs Initiative, or Prop- 
osition 6, says that any schoolworker — teacher, admin- 
istrator, bus driver — can be fired for being a homosex- 
ual or openly advocating homosexuality. This could ap- 
ply even to straight teachers who defend gay rights. 

What Proposition 6 amounts to is a general witch- 
hunt against any schoolworker the school board wants 
to get rid of. Radical or progressive teachers, union 
activists, or those who just get labelled “queer”, would 
be in danger of losing their jobs in a repressive atmos- 
phere in the educational system. Proposition 6 isn’t 
simply an attack on gay teachers, it’s an attack on free 
speech and free activity of all workers. 

Proposition 7 is the “other” Briggs intiative, which 
springs from the same reactionary ideology. It would 
expand the death penalty to 15 crimes, including killing 
a cop, and make death mandatory in many cases. The 
Right in this country is trying to legalize the kind of 
repression Nixon only dreamed of, by disguising these 
measures as “moral” or “safety” issues. 

Only people acting for themselves to overthrow 
this repressive society will make our lives freer and 
safer. Working people shouldn’t be fooled by these 
measures, since those like Briggs won’t stop at either 
teachers or gays. 

VOTE NO ON 6 & 7! 

Arrests at Redford H. S. 

Detroit, Mich. — On Oct. 12 before school began, 
Redford H.S. sudents were standing around the campus 
and some were standing across the street in a public 
park. The schpol police stopped and stared at thern for 
a while, left and returned ten minutes later driving at 
high speed. They skidded toward the students and 
jumped -out of the car and pulled out their guns. An- 
other patrol car arrived with two more men. Within 
seconds the city policemen arrived. Then immediately 
the students were told to “spread,” and they were 
searched and handcuffed for no reason. One student 
was pulled by a policeman and slapped. The police ar- 
rested the students, loading about seven or eight in one 
ear to take them to the youth home. They were charged 
with disturbing the peace and fined $50. 

The next day two students were sitting on a car in 
front of the school. The policemen walked toward them; 
so they walked to a crowd of other students waiting for 
the bus. The policemen went into the crowd of about 30 
students who were watching and snatched the student 
who had been sitting on the car and said, “Boy, do you 
think you look cool with that black leather glove on?” 
They told him to put his glove in his pocket and “Don’t 
let me see it on you again.” One policeman looked at 
the crowd and said “All of you get on the bus. We wiH 
kick some ass!” 

Someone in the crowd said “I wouldn't let them 
push me around like that.” That’s when one police- 
man walked over to a young lady in the crowd and 
said “I will push you around.” Then he raised up his 
hand and hit her in the mouth with his walkie-talkie. 

I believe that something should be done about these 
“gangbusters" whogw around hitting innoeent ‘Students. 
We should protest and get things- changed. 

‘ it: A —Redford HiS. student 
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by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


All sides in Lebanon's civil war try to bury social revolution 


So fragile and temporary is each new truce in 
Lebanon and so clearly a stage for digging out and 
burying the dead, obtaining fresh supplies of am- 
munition, regrouping military forces and preparing 
for the next stage of the struggle, that the unani- 
mous vote in the UN for a new truce found both 
Russia and the United States voting for it. 


Just how temporary the latest truce is, was 
shown during the holding period when the neo- 
fascist Christian right-wing emerged from their 
foxholes. They were permitted only to roam in their 
own enclave and not cross the bridge into Arab ter- 
ritory. They were fired upon by the Syrians and 
driven back. 


The world press is able to arouse growing sym- 
pathy for the Christian Right, first by showing 
wanton destruction — no less than 1,300 are dead 
and countless injured in the Syrian shelling of the 


Zimbabwe 


The ceaseless noise of negotiations over the 
future of Zimbabwe (Rhodesia) can no longer con- 
ceal what the Black freedom fighters learned a long 
time ago — that they, not government leaders, are 
the determining factor. They have little trust in Ian 
Smith’s transitional plan, which guarantees the 260,- 
000 whites (out of a population of 6.7 million) con- 
tinued control of police, army, civil service and half 
the land for the next 10 years. 

Yet what is keeping the floundering Smith gov- 
ernment afloat is a lifeline with South Africa kept 
intact with the collusion of Western powers. In 
spite of UN-voted economic sanctions (led by Brit- 
ain) against Rhodesia, oil consumption in Zimbabwe 
doubled. The British government quietly approved 
the refilling of oil tanks in South Africa by Shell 
and British Petroleum, knowing full well that the 
French company, Total — which owned the tanks — 
was passing the oil on to Smith. 

“ At the same time, the Carter Administration led 
the way in stopping any UN approval for economic 
sanctions against the belly of the monster, South 
Africa itself. 

Now a collection of 27 U.S. senators has forced 
the granting of a visa to Smith for a speaking tour 
in the U.S. That cause had up to now been reserved 
for neo-fascist white supremacist groups. 

The widespread rebirth of racist groups like 
the Nazis and the KKK in the U.S. has given the 
Senators, many of whom have their political roots 


in southern-style white supremacy, the gall to show 
finity 


such affinity for Smith just when his government 
is in its death throes. 

Whether or not Smith’s regime will be toppled 
in a matter of months as the guerrillas claim, get- 
ting rid of the likes of him will be a breath of fresh 
air and an important link in the liberation of all of 
southern Africa. 


city — and then by skipping over their destruction 
of the Left and using the religious designation — 
Christian — rather than the political one — neo- 
. fascist — for them. Thereby the press shies away 
from what is at the root — that the social revolu- 
tion was destroyed by the Christian Right, and that 
they are the ones who at first agreed to Syria as 
“peacemaker.” 

The 1975-76 civil war in Lebanon had created 
too many hopes for a genuine solution — a social 
revolution — to have those hopes — and lives — 
dashed by the Christian Right, by Syria and by the 
PLO. The PLO so concentrated on Israel as enemy 
number one — with their anti-Semitic resolution 
introduced to the UN — that they, too, had wel- 
comed the Syrian PLA army. ' . 

Once the Syrian so-called PLA contained the 
PLO, the Christian Right showed its resistance to 
Syria, for by then its main aim was to become 


masters of Lebanon, even if it meant dismembering 
Lebanon. That is precisely what they are doing right 
now, trying to divide Lebanon into a Christian Right- 
dominant Lebanon, and a subordinate Moslem one. 


Syria, whether or not it is dreaming of “Greater 
Syria” of which Lebanon was part, does not wish 
Lebanon* divided. And, while it will not tolerate a 
genuine social revolution, it also will not risk war 
with Israel, or lose the hefty financial support of 
Saudi Arabia, nor the military support of the U.S., 
much less Russian help. These irreconcilable con- 
tradictions hardly bode well for Lebanon, which re- 
mains vietim of the global conflicts between the 
super-powers. v 


Short of a social revolution, which is opposed by 
Syria, the Arab world, the PLO, Russia and the U.S., 
there is ho way that this or any other truce can lead 
to a peaceful settlement. 


China 


Ireland 


China’s new rulers have gone in a big way for 
western things. In the first half of 1978, China im- 
ported $211.1 million from the U.S., a 240 percent 
increase over the same period last year. 


The following excerpts are from a letter from 
Eiblin Ni Sheidhir in Dublin: 


Also in the works is inviting in U.S. and Japa- 
nese companies to set up private capitalist produc- 
tion so they can exploit China’s cheap labor and 
natural resources. Chinese leaders rationalize these 
plans by saying “There has never been a class con- 
flict without a material base, nor a revolution un- 
connected with economic interests. Denying material 
advantages is therefore equivalent to denying class 
struggle and its revolution.” 


It is no\y ten years since the civil rights marches 
which began the present phase of the struggle 
against the colonial military occupation of the six 
northeastern counties of Ireland and consequent 
neo-colonial control of the rest of the country by 
Britain. There is now an on-going political debate 
within the Republican movement, and an increas- 
ingly socialist orientation, especially among the 
younger front-line activists who see clearly the rele- 
vance of James Connolly’s ideas and his linking of 
the national struggle with socialist revolution. 


Such double talk probably makes it easier for 
China itself to justify getting into the exploitation 
act by joining the U.S. in projects in Hong Kong. 


Russia 


Ten years ago a Russian miner named Valadimir 
Klebanov began a four-and-a-half year imprisonment 
in Dnepropetrovsk mental hospital, where he was 
beaten and told by night orderlies that it was a 
hospital where you only left “feet first.” 


In 1977 Klebanov again spent time in psychia- 
tric hospitals in Moscow and Donetsk for being the 
leader of the new Association of Free Trades Unions 
of Workers in the Soviet Union. In February, 1978, 
Klebanov was arrested again and is now in prison. 


In addition to the hundreds now being held in 
prison for months “on remand” (i.e., without trial), 
380 Irish Republicans, convicted by special non-jury 
courts, and mostly with the sole evidence being 
statements obtained under torture and brutality 
condemned by Amnesty International and European 
Court of Human Rights, have been denied the polit- 
ical status granted as a right to those convicted up 
to March, 1976. The British government is trying to 
break these prisoners in H Block, Long Kesh . . . 
For two years these men have lived only in a blanket 
as they refuse to wear prison uniforms; in cells with 
dirt, flies, maggots; with frequent beatings, with 
cell and body searches. 


In an interview just smuggled out, Klebanov 
said, “Since 1958 I had actively spoken out against 
gross violations of the labor code (not implementing 
the six-hour working day and the six-day working 
week). I demanded correct wage payments, and 
proper compensation for miners who suffered in- 
juries through the fault of management.” ; : ; 


I received a statement last month smuggled out 
of jail on a tiny piece of tissue from the spokesman 
for H Blocks 3, 4 and 5. Describing the attempts to 
stop all visits, he goes on to say: “they attempt to 
stop the real facts of what is now happening behind 
the closed doors of the H Blocks reaching the out- 
side world . . . But let us assure you that our courage, 
revolutionary resolve and determination are as 
strong as ever.” 


New U. S. strikes: workers fight inflation, automation, runaway shops 


(Continued from Page 1) 

fighting is the owners’ demand that they reduce by one- 
third the number of workers on each press, making 
impossible a job where health is already endangered 
by mists of ink and paper dust. 

Those labor “leaders” who find in this automation 
a “neutral” science, belonging neither to the workers 
nor to the capitalists, would do well to read what Karl 
Marx had to say over 100 years ago: “Machinery not 
only acts as a competitor who gets the better of the 
workman, and is constantly on the point of making him 
superflnous. It is also a power inimical to him, and as 
such capital proclaims it from the rooftops and as such 
makes use of it. It is the most powerful weapon for 
repressing strikes ... It would be possible to write 
quite a history of the inventions, made since 1830, for 
the sole purpose of supplying capital with weapons 
against the revolts of the working class.” (Capital, p. ' 
475, Kerr edition.) 

In auto, steel and coal as well as in the printing 
industry, those words are as contemporary as the $60 
million in new unimation machinery installed this year 
in one Chrysler plant in Detroit alone. (See “On the 
Line,” p. 3.) 

Whether in union or non-union shops, the key for 
capitalists is still productivity. And it is exactly on this 
point that Meany, Fraser and the rest are being tested, 
not only by big business, but by the workers as well. 
Fraser’s Sept. 11 “face-to-face” session with GM’s presi- 
dent Murphy produced the highly-publicized promise 
from GM of “neutrality” on UAW attempts to organize 
GM plants in the South. Leaving aside the fact that every 
GM worker knows the company’s similar promise in 
1975 to have been worthless, the greater truth is the 
unpublicized commitment Fraser made in exchange — 
that “the union would take a constructive attitude 


toward increased productivity.” That this pledge meant 
nothing less than an invitation to take more out of the 
backs of the workers is clear from speed-up reports al- 
ready received from GM plants. 

‘BAD ATTITUDES’ OF WORKERS 

Three weeks later, representatives of business, gov- 
ernment and the labor bureaucracy engaged in a two- 
day national conference on “the U.S. productivity slow- 
down”. Terming the decline a national crisis, the con- 
ferees examined its causes — including the fall-off in 
capital investment, and the influx of “inexperienced 
women and teenagers(l) into the labor force” : -e- and 
found that the problem was one of “bad attitudes”, 
against which a national drive is evidently about to be 
launched. 

It is true that workers have a new “attitude” that 
is giving the companies fits. It is not a psychological 
question. It is a question of what you want in life — a 
class question. And it is on the verge of exploding each 
and every day over capitalism’s, most fundamental “dif- 
ference of opinion” — whether the machine will domi- 
nate the worker, or whether human beings will gain 
control of their own lives, including life at work. 
It is exactly this sort of “bad attitude” that the capital- 
ists hoped to escape when they closed their plants and 
joined the runaway shop exodus to the South. 

And it is, in part, the failure to organize what has 
become such an economically powerful preserve for the 
scab sweatshop that has , rank-and-file union members 
furious at the union bureaucracy. In the South today the 
unionized percentage of the \ workers is lower than at 
any time since the early days of the CIO— fully 40 years 
ago. Since 1972, GM has built nine new plants in the 
South; only one of them is unionized today. 

What the unions proved through their still-born and 


long-forgotten Operation Dixie, is that it is impossible 
to organize the South as long as the question of racism 
is placed on some “backburner”, to be resolved after the 
union is in. And in today’s industrial South, with its 
huge textile, garment and electronics industries, such a 
drive means organizing women especially. Here too, the 
policy is to limit everything to the question of union 
recognition, as though the mass civil rights movements 
which have swept the South in the last two decades 
could be ignored. 

Even in the one area where the unions are winning 
members nationally — public employees — no sooner is 
the organizing drive over and contract time arrives, 
than it becomes clear that the thinking of the union 
bureaucrats and the workers they “organized” are 
worlds apart. A full week after the VW workers be- 
gan their wildcat, Doug Fraser was still teDing reporters 
that its cause was “lack of communication. As soon as 
we have a chance to tell the workers our side of the 
story,:! think they will listen to the contract we put 
together.” j 

Against this hopeless class-collaborationism stands 
the new activity of workers. South and North, both im 
side established unions and finding their own new 
forms of organization. In Ohio, Latino tomato harvesl 
workers this summer were not even waiting for the 
United Farm Workers, surely the best the AFL-CIO ha: 
to offer, before beginning their strike against such foot 
industry giants as Campbell and Libby. 

What the coal miners set in motion with their 110 
day strike carries with it such new energy and suet 
profound disrespect for all who stand in its way, thal 
the next year’s upcoming contracts in auto, trucking 
garment, construction and chemical arc sure to b< 
scenes of the most serious class battles. Those battle: 
have ^lready begun. . • ; 
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Iran’s revolutionary past 

by Raya Dunayevskaya p. 5 

Zimbabwe freedom fighters p. 8 


Editorial: Economic crisis hits workers p. 4 jjj 

Workers' ideas: 
weapon against 
automation 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

I have just finished a new, expanded edition of 
Indignan t Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, that is just 
coming off the press. It deals with the struggle of the 
Civil Rights Movement from the ’50s until today. Many 
of those who have read the manuscript have said this 
book sure is new, and should be a good seller. 

I also deal with the struggles within the labor move- 
ment, from their inception until today, and especially 
Blacks in the labor movement. I deal with rank-and- 
file workers and how they think their own thoughts, 
which was just the opposite of the labor leadens. I am 
hoping that every reader will order a copy from News & 
Letters’ pre-publication offer of $4 a copy for a soft- 
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Workers, peasants, women, youth 

Iranian masses fight military rule, 
demand removal of Shah, U.S. imperialism 

by Olga Domanski, National Organizer, 

News and Letters Committees 


cover edition. 

FORMS OF REVOLT 

There is not space or time for me to describe how 
it is true that many workers think their own thoughts. 
One must not look at workers as if they need your pity. 
What is needed is for you to understand their type of 
revolt, their type of organization, and their philosophy. 
These are not separated in their minds, and they should 
not be in yours. 

Automation was introduced in the shops in the ’50s 
and had developed to an even higher point by 1970. 
At one UAW convention, the union proposed a dues in- 
crease and practically every worker was against it. All 
the labor bureaucrats were for it, but the only way a 
delegate could get workers to support him was to say 
that he was against the dues increase, 
f. An older worker in our plant said to a man who 
was running for convention delegate, and Was begging 
for support; “1 will vote for you if you promise me that 
you are going to the convention to vote against a dues 
increase. Because when we first organized this union, 
our dues were one dollar, and I had one machine to run. 
Then it went up to two -dollars, and I had to run two 
machines. Now they are proposing to raise it to five 
dollars, and man, it is impossible for me to run five 
machines at the same time.” 

This union bureaucrat promised him that he would 
not vote for the increase, but he did. The worker was 
asking what kind of labor should workers do, why should 
there be this division between manual and mental work, 
why can’t doing and thinking be united. In other words, 
he and other workers are talking about what intellectuals 
call philosophy. 

AGAINST AUTOMATION 

During the long miners’ strike in 1949-50 against 
Automation, what was called the continuous miner, a 
miner said; “There is a time for praying, and we do 
that on Sundays; .there is a time for acting, and we took 
matters in our own bands during the Depression, build- 
ing up our own union. What I want to know is, how 
and when will the working people, all of the working 
(Continued on Page 6) 


New York, N.Y. — Over 1,000 students at- 
tended a conference on divestment and anti- 
apartheid. work at New York University, Nov. 
17-19, in the largest meeting to date of the grow- 
ing movement to end university investment in 
corporations doing business with South Africa. 

Called by the Northeast Coalition for the liberation 
Df Southern Africa, young people in divestiture cam- 
paigns at colleges, from Wayne State University in 
Detroit to Harvard University, .came together with 
lozens of exiled freedom fighters from South Africa. 

Many said this was their first political activity of 
my sort, and most came looking for a needed opportunity 
to exchange ideas and experiences, as well as work out 
i national perspective for the movement. Unfortunately, 
hat was never allowed to develop. 

The scenario at the plenary session could have been 
i dress rehearsal for how to kill a vibrant and growing 
novement. The Young Socialist Alliance (YSA) on one 
ide wanted to narrow the movement’s demands to “Di- 
rest Now” while raising no demands supporting the 
ingoing African revolutions, “in order not to turn off 


The growing revolt of the Iranian people — 
which had increased in intensity for a full year 
to become a true civil war against the tyranny 
of both the Shah and American imperialism — 
was finally met on Nov. 6 with the clamping of 
complete military rule on 38 million Iranians, 
who had already been under martial law since 
Sept. 8, the “Bloody Friday’’ when over a thou- 
sand peaceful demonstrators were slaughtered in 



Thousands of anti-Shah demonstrators leave Behesht 
Zahra cemetery protesting the massacre of up to 9,000 
unarmed people. 


trade union and church support.” 

After this was voted in, the Maoists and narrow 
nationalists argued for supporting a proposal to center 
the coalition’s points of unity around explicit “political 
and military support” only for the Pan African Congress, 
African National Congress, and Patriotic Front for the 
liberation of Zimbabwe — because ‘‘they alone support 
armed struggle.” 

Many students endorsing this insisted that questions 
of Southern African liberation naturally arose from 
divestiture activity. The conference ended with no con- 
sensus. Worse, nobody even mentioned the Black Con- 
sciousness movement. 

Soweto support activities have caught worldwide 
attention precisely because— starting with the June 1976 
revolt — the youths’ total confrontation with South Afri- 
can racism produced a new form of Black self-aware- 
ness that served as their guide to further activity. This 
profound relation of action to the search for a method 
to give action its direction was reflected in the growth 
of Stove Biko’s Black Consciousness movement. 

As long as the movement here does not recognize 
(Continued on Page 7) 


the streets of Tehran. 

Just as President Carter had interrupted his Camp 
David summit on Sept. 10 to telephone his support to 
the Shah for that bloodbath, so he at once voiced his 
strong support for the decision to impose a military 
government, and agreed to rush tear gas, police clubs 
and other “crowd-control” equipment the Shah neglected 
to include in the more than $20 billion in weapons he 
has ordered from the U.S. since 1972. 

Incredibly, Carter is draping his support for the 
neo-fascist Shah — whose jails hold 100,000 political 
prisoners and whose secret police, SAVAK, is infamous 
throughout the world for the most horrifying tortures 
of those prisoners — in the name of “democracy,” as if 
the civil war that is raging in Iran is all directed by 
“Moslem fanatics” against the Shah’s attempts at 
“modernization.” 

The truth is that the opposition to the Shah em- 
braces the entire Iranian people — Workers, peasants, 
women and students — who are the motive force and the 
reason of this liberation struggle, at the same time that 
there is a complex coalition of such diverse groups as 
radical students and conservative merchants, bourgeois 
politicians and reactionary clergy (mullahs) — all de- 
manding, “Down with the Shah!” 

THE DIALECTIC OF REVOLT 

When millions of Iranians poured out, in all the 
major cities, on Sept. 4, for the first legal demonstration 
allowed in 25 years, it became the largest Iran had ever 
seen. The throngs were showered with flowers and given 
bread and milk by those who watched the swelling 
march. They appealed to the soldiers standing by not 
to fire and placed flowers in the gun barrels. Not a 
shot was fired. 

On Sept. 7, an even greater march and demonstra- 
tion took place. But on Friday, Sept. 8, when thousands 
of youth began to gather for still another protest, they 
first learned that martial law had been declared when 
the troops fired into Jaleh Square, killing many of the 
students. Enraged, more and more people poilred into 
the streets as troops continued to fire on them. And on 
Sept. 14, despite the Shah’s martial law, no less than 
80,000 marched in the funeral of those killed on “Bloody 
Friday.” 

Indeed, it was after martial law was declared that 
the revolt both widened and deepened. 

It was the power of the workers that created the 
real crisis for the Shah. In a country where strikes are 
illegal and there are no organized unions, there was an 
upsurge in strikes even before the Sept. 4 demonstra- 
tion. They became massive after the crackdown. Workers 
in the sugar mills, paper mills, construction firms, 
water department, bus line, Central Bank, and Medical 
School of the National University all walked ont de- 
manding better pay, better working conditions, longer 
vacations, health insurance, housing assistance, pen- 
sions, retirement benefits, and profit-sharing. 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Thousands join growing divestiture movement 
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Karen Silkwood's legacy is today's struggles 


Detroit, Mich. — A Forum on “The Legacy of 
Karen Silkwood” was sponsored at Wayne State 
University here on Nov. 13, as part of nationwide 
activities marking the anniversary of Silkwood’s 
death in 1974. Each speaker on the forum panel — 
from the Michigan Coalition to End Government Spy- 
ing, a former NOW officer, United Steelworkers, and 
Women’s Liberation-News & Letters — focused on how 
Karen Silkwood’s struggle is being continued today. 

Although women’s groups were publicizing the truth 
of Karen Silkwood’s life and work from the moment 
it was known after her death, it is only since the in- 
volvement of today’s anti-nuclear movement, and the 
questions it has raised and publicized, that a renewed 
and deeper interest in Karen Silkwood has emerged. 

Suzanne Casey, the panelist from Women’s Lib- 
eration-N&L, spoke on the relationship of Karen Silk- 
wood’s life, as a young woman worker and union ac- 


WRITE ON! 


Loom & Spindle or Life Among the Early Mill Girls, 
by Harriet H. Robinson (Hawaii: Press Pacifica, 19 76). 

Mrs. Robinson looks back on 12 years of labor in 
the Lowell, Mass, cotton mills, from age 10 in 1836, 
dwelling chiefly on the women workers’ intellectual 
flowering in the Lowell Offering, a literary magazine 
they wrote and edited themselves. But she barely men- 
tions the massive self-organizing and revolt against 
worsening working conditions, culminating in the strikes 
of 1845 by the Lowell Female Labor Reform League 
Association, and their newspaper, The Voice of Industry. 

• 

Spare Rib, 27 Clerkenwell Close, London, E Cl, Eng- 
land. 

Published by British feminists, this is one of the 
best women’s magazines for news of activities of work- 
ing women and feminists in England, Ireland, and 
Europe, and has some U.S. news which does not sep- 
arate the struggle against sexism from that against 
racism. The September issue featured women working 
in cashew processing plants' in the slums of Brazil who 
are seriously burned by caustic juices from the nuts 
and who -are also being automated out of even these 
horrible jobs. A fairly new feature is a monthly “For- 
um” for “discussion of issues raised within the Women’s 
Liberation Movement.” 

• 

Women and Equality: Changing Patterns in Ameri- 
can Culture, by William H. Chafe (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1977). 

This book attempts to analyze the historical devel- 
opment of the Women’s Liberation Movement in com- 
parison and contrast with the developing Black move- 
ment. Unfortunately, it narrows the historical women’s 
movement to suffragist leaders “too far in advance of 
their audience”. Any interesting facts are bogged down 
in sociological academic jargon and a sterile “under the 
microscope” approach to what were, and are today, life- 
and-death struggles for freedom (not just equality) by 
real flesh-and-blood people. 



tivist, to Women’s Liberation today. 

Karen Silkwood went to work at Kerr-McGee’s 
plutonium plant in Cimarron, Okla., and within a few 
months she was out on strike with other workers there 
over wages, safety, and better training. In 1974, she 
was elected a member of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers local steering committee, and other workers 
came to respect her persistence in fighting Kerr-McGee’s 
flagrant violations of safety in the plant. 

Despite these and other horrors of plant condi- 
tions and persecution by Kerr-McGee agents, Silkwood 
persisted in making the truth of conditions at the plant 
public. She was driving with a folder of evidence to 
meet with a New York Times reporter on Nov. 13, 1974, 
when her car was farced off the road and she was killed 
in the crash. 

At the forum talk, the other panelists also dis- 
cussed how Silkwood's struggle continues today as part 
of the daily struggle of all workers for human con- 
ditions in the workplace. And it is also a struggle 
against government collusion with capitalist corpora- 
tions to suppress the truth of those struggles, a point 
brought out by the panelist from MCEGS who spoke 
on the legal battles that have been initiated since Silk- 
wood’s death. 

The remembrance of Karen Silkwood in 1978 is a 
rededication to continue her work until the truth of her 
case is known and has been paid for. And the legacy 
of Silkwood is the total struggle against this capitalist 
system today, which holds profits so dearly and human 
life so cheaply. 

— Member, Women’s Liberation-N&L 

Waitresses demand dignity 

Detroit, Mich. — Waitresses at Detroit Metro Air- 
port filed a federal sex discrimination complaint against 
the Host restaurant concession early in November be- 
cause they were forced to wear short, uncomfortable, 
revealing costumes that expose them to obscene com- 
ments and physical harassment. The waitresses were 
promised new uniforms over a year ago, but have yet 
to receive them. 

A waitress, in describing the sexist hiring and work 
conditions at Host, said there are no costumes larger 
than a size 12. The women can’t get a larger costume 
than the one they are given when first hired. They are 
on their feet constantly but are expected to wear two- 
inch heels. Several women have slipped and fallen on 
wet floors because of the shoes, and one waitress even- 
tually had to have foot surgery. 

But the worst thing, the women say, is the kind of 
sexist abuse, verbal and physical, that the costumes 
expose them to. Some women have even been followed 
home by restaurant patrons when the shift ended at 2 
a.m. One waitress said she wanted it known that they are 
not opposed to serving the public, but that they demand 
to be able to work in dignity and safety. 

The waitresses have been supported in their action 
by women and men co-workers, their union (Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees), women’s groups, and local 
women in the media. The waitresses are confident they 
will get the new uniforms very soon — but if not, they 
and their supporters are determined to step up the 
protest. 



Over 2,590 women took over the streets in San Francisco’s 
North Beach area for several hours Saturday night, Nov. 
18. They covered the walls of porno shops and sex shows 
with stickers that read “this exploits women.” Women 
Against Violence and Pornography in the Media organ- 
ized the march as an integral part of a weekend confer- 
ence on Feminist Perspectives on Pornography. Writer 
Andrea Dworkin said, “Tonight we will take back the 
night as our sisters have in cities all over the world. In 
every single sense we cannot walk alone. By walking 
together we have safety, dignity and freedom.” 


women- 
woHdwkk 

In Hawaii, the marine who had raped a woman 
jogger after running into her with his car was convicted 
of five of the seven charges against him after protests 
by women’s groups forced the grand jury to reverse the 
judge who had denied that it was rape because the 
woman “had not resisted.” The judge has since been 
reassigned to small claims court. 

* * » 

Sally Motlana, the president of South Africa’s 29,000- 
member Black National Housewives League was among 
five women detained by security police in Johannesburg 
on Oct. 24, for trying to involve white women in the 

struggle of Blacks in South Africa. 

* * * 

In Atlanta, Ga., a group of 150 Black women, called 
Sojourner South, protested Senator Sam Nunn’s having 
lobbied for last month’s visit to the U.S. by Ian Smith, 
saying that it had “given a new lease on tyranny in 

Rhodesia." 

* *. * 

An; English rock group called “The Battered Wives” 
changed their name to stop the constant protests at con- 
certs by feminists who also want them to change ’their 
logo — a man’s clenched fist with the lipstick imprint of 
a woman’s mouth. The organization Women Against 
Violence Against Women has begun an international 
boycott of all Warner Communications record labels to 
protest just this type of exploitation of women. 

* * * 

Julie Evening Lilly, a Native American woman who 
was forced to take her daughter from Virginia back to 
California when a racist judge ruled that her ex-husband, 
who is white, had a right to custody over a “non-Chris- , 
tian” Indian mother, is now threatened with losing legal 
custody. She faces extradition on “kidnapping” charges. 



Letter from Genora Dollinger 

Following are excerpts from a letter from 
Genora Dollinger, a leader of the Women’s Emer- 
gency Brigade, criticizing statements made by Emil 
Mazey, UAW secretary-treasurer, that women’s role 
in the 1937 Flint strike was overrated in the film 
“With Babies and Banners”. 

» * * 

If it is true that you made statements to this 
effect I am at a loss to understand it . . . Many, 
historical documents have been uncovered by young 
women working to ascertain the contributions of 
the women in the building of the UAW . . . We 
women of 1937 . . . owe a debt of gratitude to these 
young researchers for rescuing this beautiful and 
important story from oblivion at the hands of care- 
less male historians. . . . 

AT the Anniversary meeting, over half the 
audience . . . was wearing red paper armbands in 
honor of the Women’s Emergency Bridage of 1937! 
My only regret — and that of several of the original 
Flint sitdowners — is that I didn’t publicly . . . ex- 
plain why the demonstration of protest was organ- 
ized ... to obtain the recognition we deserved. 

One of the reasons I refrained from trying to 
explain was because I was ashamed to let the press 
pick up the sad story of forty-one (41) male par- 
ticipants (including chorus and orchestra) appear- 
ing on a UAW Anniversary program ■ . . while ex- 
cluding completely any spokesperson from the ranks 
of women, past or present! . . . but the younger 
women of today do not intend to see them so 
slighted, nor relegated to a mere footnote in his- 
tory. 


WOMAN AS REASON 


(Below are excerpts from a talk given by Tommie 
Hope, Black feminist activist and writer, at the Detroit 
Wayne State University film showing of “With Babies 
and Banners”, sponsored by the WSU News & Letters 
Youth Committee. — Ed.) 

“With Babies and Banners” — the story of how the 
Women’s Emergency Brigade made the success of the 
1937 Flint sit-down strike possible — is one of the finest 
films I know. But at every showing I went to, the film 
became reduced to discussion of what happened in 1936- 
37, without relating that history to what we are facing 
today. This is the opposite of the truth shown in the 
film itself. 

It begins with the women from the Brigade get- 
ting ready to go to the 40th anniversary celebration 
sponsored by the UAW in Flint. And it ends with them 
having to demonstrate against UAW President Leonard 
Woodcock for the right to have a speaker from the 
Brigade. I was one of the people from Women’s Libera- 
tion-News & Letters, and Flint NOW and CLUW, who 
demanded that Genora Dollinger be allowed to speak. 
The UAW leaders were mad at the demonstration. 
They found out that women were just as independent 
in 1977 as they were in 1937. ... 

A woman worker at Ford Rouge told me how she 
had been hurt and then put back on the same job with 
no evaluation of the dangerous work involved. She 
told ber story at a union meeting, and several women 
supported her. The union president answered that 
women should not complain because they are paid the 
same as men. The point isn’t who gets paid as much — 
it’s the fact that people are getting hurt on the job, 
and the union is supposed to be fighting for you, not 
degrading you. . . . 

When are the unions and the Women’s Liberation 


Working women, then and now 

organizations going to take the conditions of working 
women seriously? I work in a small non-union shop. 
There were no women in production at all before I 
was hired along with five other women. They put us 
on a different time schedule than the men. We don’t 
get the 1 same pay or benefits — not even the holiday pay. 
This is the reality for millions of women workers in 
shops the unions are not interested in representing. 

Not everybody has the same idea of what worn-; 
en’s freedom means, especially those who try to tell 
us how Russia or Cuba have all the answers. A film 
was shown here at WSU about women in Cuba. Be- 
fore the Revolution, they were wives and mothers. Now 
they left home and went into the garment factories or 
the cane fields. Women were working from 2 a.m. to 
7 p.m. the next day, stopping only one hour for lunch 
and rest, to prove they could cut as much cane as a 
man. 

The film showed the “national heroine” who was 
honored because she cut the most cane. But you know 
from experience that in any shop there are only a few 
workers who will work until they drop, and don’t care 
what effect this has on other workers. Nowhere in the 
film did you see women thinking for themselves about 
whether the production was developing their lives and 
minds. ... 

What I have found, through working and thinking 
in Women’s Liberation, is that you can’t separate our 
movement from the total struggle of all the forces of 
revolution — .workers, the Black struggle, the youth. It: 
is Women’s Liberation itself, if you really follow it! 
through to its own basis in regaining our minds and 
bodies,! that demands this total view. 

— Tommie Hope] 
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Workers in US., China face common enemy 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

The daily press reported on an article in People’s 
Daily in China by one of their reporters who had recent- 
ly visited the U.S. and had looked at American factories. 

The reporter had written, ‘There was not one idle per- 
son, or any other idle chatting. Americans recognize 
that work is work and play is play.” 

He compared this to what he called the slow-paced 
Chinese workshops where workers have been spotted 
asleep. He continued with how the diligent labor of 
American workers was what allowed American pro- 
ductivity to rise to its high level. 

All of this was written for the benefit of Chinese 
workers, who were in this way being pitted against the 
American workers. It reminded me of speeches 1 have 
heard politicians and labor bureaucrats make about how 
we Americans don’t work like European workers, or that 
we would soon lose out to cheaper labor in Hong Kong. 

vs. Uhiroyal speedup 

Detroit, Mich. — On Nov. 3 we were sent home be- 
cause of a shut-down in Dept. 221, the trimming depart- 
ment on the third floor. We were told that it was a 
disciplinary lay-off, and the company was saying that 
the people there didn’t want to work. Almost everyone 
got at least three days off and others were threatened 
with seven days off which is “second warning.” 

Actually what’s happened up there is that they have 
developed a new kind of mold which has a different kind 
of vent hole, and the tires aren’t quite as hard to trim. 

So finally just when the work is almost at a tolerable 
level, the company has tried to cut down on the number 
of employees and speed up the rest. 

Over 100 people have been discharged since sum- 
mer, but all the union leadership did at the last meeting 
was to vote themselves a raise in union expense accounts. 

Then it was brought up that three delegates to the 
Toronto convention had been paid by both the union 
and the company for that time period (called “double- 
dipping”). Pete Swider got up and said that he was one 
of them and that he had already started to straighten 
it out. The others were Louis Poole, the Vice-President, 
who didn’t want to own up at first, and Robbins. 

What shocked me, though, was to hear that Louis 
Poole got up and called the younger workers “young 
punks” who “don’t want to work.” That’s exactly what 
the company says! 

— Uniroyal worker 
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Seeing incidents like these, along with the wide- 
spread speed-up since changeover, make you ask what’s 
in store for our contract talks which were stressed in 
the election campaigns. 

— Dodge Truck worker 

Ford 

Dearborn, Mich. — 1 
out for the Local 600 Women’s Committee meeting were 
just plain disgusted with the way the leadership actually 
refused to discuss the problems that the women are 
having in the plants. President Ernest Lofton and the 
women officers had stated that this committee’s purpose 
was to make the union stronger, and had suggested 
projects like fund-raising for retarded children. 

Women immediately began asking questions like, 
“What can we do when we are put on jobs that are too 
heavy for us?” and “We know that some women are put 
on rough jobs just so they can be fired, or made to quit.” 
Every time a question like this was raised, Lofton kept 
saying that they should be taken to the Units. He said 
there used to be set limits on what women were allowed 
to do, but that women don’t want that anymore. 

I’d be all for working for retarded children, but for 
the union to be making suggestions like this right when 
women are demanding side and fair working conditions' 
looks like a ploy to keep the women quiet. 

— Rouge worker 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — The UAW International has set the 
date of a strike deadline for agreeing on a Supplemental 
Agreement for Local 15. Nov. 27 is the date they an- 
nounced. It is not the first strike deadline we have had 
under the current contract with GM that was signed in 
1976, but the last time the International canceled it. 

Whether we do walk out or not, workers have been 
talking about how it is two-and-a-half years too late. 
Fleetwood management has had all that time, and all 
that production, without being forced to settle every job. 

The International delayed after our most recent 
vote to authorize a strike, last month while it came in 
and investigated the jobs. Now we are once again near 
the holiday season, But nobody expects to be out that 
long. 

— Second shift worker 


Rouge 

ny of the women who came 


GM South Gate 

South Gate, Cal. — A few weeks ago on the Motor 
Line, several day shift workers were forced to go to the 
dispensary because a new fluid was brought in by man- 
agement for wiping up the floors. It bad previously been 
lsed for outride work, but when brought in for use 
inside the plant, the fumes filled the air, burning the 
ungs of workers throughout the department. 

Even the company nurse who always takes GM in- 
terests to heart when a worker is injured or ill, was 
leard to say over the phone to Motor Line supervision 
hat the fumes coming from the exposed workers were 
>ven burning her lungs! 

Turner, the safety man, was very secretive about the 
incident and finally refused to give out any details. One 
worker was almost bodily thrown out of the office for 
iskiug. The attitude of Turner was, “With me in charge 
what are you worried about.” 

HEW Secretary Califano admitted that millions of 
workers were dying from asbestos poisoning through 
sxposure 20 and 30 yeans ago, particularly in the ship- 
rauris during World War II. Are workers here going to 
hid out on the eve of their retirement that they’re 
lying from the fumes and dust breathed now? 

— South Gate worker 

Dodge Truck 

Warren, Mich. — While Local 140 President Charles 
Villiams came out on top in the repeat run-off election 
or local president Nov. 14, many workers still are get- 
ing harassed drily. For instance, one Dept. 9170 worker 
ras on his way to medical, when his foreman called 
here claiming the worker wasn’t really sick and asked 
o have him sent back to work, which he was. 

Another Dept. 9170 worker, on orders from General 
foreman A1 Johnson, was given 30 days off — for com- 
ng into work late one day. He had been in a car acci- 
lent, but his chief steward, Solenhurger, only bargained 
t down to ten days off without pay. Months before, the 
rorker was given ten days off for lateness, although he 
ad an excuse then, too. Then, he grieved the discipline 
ut only won five days of back pay — and his record 
ras never cleared. Despite the feet that Johnson openly 
hreatened to have him fired for merely going to medi- 
al one day, the union can’t seem to end this harrass- 
ient. 



One worker in the plant where I work had said 
after reading this article, “There must be something 
wrong with how we work if governments in other 
countries want their workers to work like we do.” 

The problem is certainly with how vve must work. 
Our labor is such that we end up exhausted by it, and 
what we produce, which is certainly a great deal, ends 
up in someone rise’s pocket. We end up with our wages 
buying little more than necessities. 

The chairman of GM, Thomas Murphy, who had 
just returned from a visit to China and Japan, held a 
press conference at a GM assembly plant in Los Angeles 
about Carter’s new anti-inflation program. Most of his 
talk was about how labor costs were too high and how 
the productivity of American workers was only increas- 
ing at a low rate. 

In China, when they print articles about American 
workers, it is about our high productivity. In America, 
when the head of GM talks about American workers, 
it is about our low productivity. What is the truth? 

Productivity is just another way of talking about 
workers working harder and harder. Both the head of 
GM and leaders in China are interested in having “their” 
workers do that. That is the real unity of bosses the 
world over. 

But our real unity as American workers is with the 
workers in China, who just like ourselves, do all the 
labor but receive less and less of what they produce. 
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Inflation blows 
set stage for 
labor contracts 

by John Allison 

Labor’s cry of “Wolf” is no longer a fairy tale. 
Older wprkers remember Eisenhower’s recession follow- 
ing World War II when they lost cars, homes and other 
possessions, and younger workers remember the Nixon' 
Ford recession of ’74-75 when the same thing happened. 

Workers are now bring told by Carter and the 
Democrats that the watch word is recession and de- 
pression in ’79. It seems beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that the government is hell bent on helping management 
crush labor in the coming year when millions of workers 
will be involved in contract negotiations. 

The picture is becoming clear in auto. Chrysler will 
slow down production at Dodge before Christmas, and 
layoffs will start in the car producing plants after the 
new year. GM and Ford will help create as much con- 
fusion as possible. 

Meanwhile, many credit unions squeezed by tile 
interest rate climb have cut off loans to workers for 
three months. Banks and credit unions have already 
started to repossess ears of low seniority workers who 
fail to make payments. It is clear that workers will get 
no helping hand from these financial institutions for 
the holiday season, and after the new year they’ll be 
paying 15 percent interest on borrowed money. Who 
can afford that kind of interest? 

Keep one thing in mind: ’79 is new contract time — 
and workers have had their fill of inflation eating up 
their paychecks. Hie union leaders will have a hard time 
selling the workers a bill of goods on the new contracts 
— especially when they see Carter and his ad men work- 
ing to guarantee management’s high profits at the 
expense of the working class. 

Retirees are being hit especially hard by the infla- 
tion because of their fixed retirement income. This is 
the year negotiations for retirees are open, and both 
young and old workers will be watching this area to see 
what happens, because nothing has been said about 
retiree benefits at all by the union or company. 

Unless the working class rises up to be heard, ’79 
will be a sad year for workers and their families. 

UA V/ will swallow Dist 65 

New York, N.Y. — District 65, Distributive Workers 
of America, is negotiating an affiliation with the UAW. 
According to president David Livingston, the initiative 
comes from UAW President Douglas Fraser, as the con- 
cretization of Fraser’s statement several months ago on 
“reforging the links with the movements of the ’60s.” 

Livingston continued that Fraser’s analysis is (hat 
the right wing is getting very strong and organized in 
this country, and his answer is to seek to diversify the 
UAW from covering only auto and aerospace workers, 
and to include service fields, trucking, etc. 

Couldn’t it be that rather than fighting membership 
losses to Automation and Ummation, and being unwill- 
ing to organize the South, the UAW is looking to eat up 
smaller unions like District 65 to get a foot in the only 
sector of industry that is still increasing employment — 
the service fields? 

There is nothing in this affiliation for 65 members, 
and our union will have to pay some $13 a head on 
40,000 members every month to the International. What 
it does do is coincide with the growing bureaucratization 
of our union and stressing quantity over quality. 

— Steward, District 65 

Jobs few and wages low 

New York, N.Y. — You come to the unemployment 
office on 54th Street feeling depressed because it’s the 
last place you want to be. Then the real misery starts. 
You stand in lines and wait. You want to leave already, 
but you’ve paid the carfare so you wait and hope. 
Finally someone calls you. No, nothing today. Come 
back next week. 

You come back in two days because when you’re 
unemployed there is no next week, there’s only today. 
They may tell you, “I have something for $2.65 per hour. 
Are you interested?” You think, “That’s using up all my 
time and energy and still I won’t be able to pay my 
bills. But if I refuse it, they’ll remember next time and 
not offer anything.” 

You say that you can’t pay your bills with that 
money. They say, “It’s up to you.” I think this is what 
they mean by a free country. You take it knowing you’re 
in for some exploitation. 



•Unemployed 
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Workers hit hardest by economic crisis 


The last part of October, 1978, brought a horrifying 
remembrance to Wall Street of October, 1929, when the 
stock market crashed to launch the Great Depression. 
Within a two and a half week period, from Oct. 15 to 
Oct. 31, the Dow Jones average plummeted 105 points — 
a drop never before recorded in such a short time on 
Wall Street . . . not even during the Depression. 


to cooperate in limiting wage increases. It is easy to do, 
as President Nixon’s so-called wage-price freeze demon- 
strated in 1970. Wages were frozen because management 
controlled and very happily kept wages at the same level. 
But where it came to prices, business had a field day 
because there was no effective mechanism to keep prices 
in check. 


million unemployed. These are Administration figures, 
which are far below what the actual rate of unemploy- 
ment is and will be in the coming recession. 


President Carter’s reaction to the nation’s deepening 
economic crisis was his “inflation fighting” address on 
Oct. 24, when he asked for voluntary compliance for 
his guidelines calling for a wage increase limit of seven 
percent and a price rise limit of one-half percent below 
business’ “average” price increase during 1976-77. 


RECORDS— UP AND DOWN 

This announcement did nothing to halt the down- 
ward plunge of both the stock market and the decline of 
the value of the U.S. dollar abroad. When, on Nov. 1, 
the Federal Reserve Board ordered an increase of a full 
percent on the interest on the money supply, the stock 
market skyrocketed a record 35.54 points in one day. 
Never before have there been such wild fluctuations in 
the stock market except during periods of profound 
economic trouble. 


The same situation exists today — with management 
ready and eager to “enforce” the wage guideline, and 
also ready and eager to increase prices that the Adminis- 
tration cannot possibly restrain — and certainly not with 
the 100 additional staff people hired to monitor price 
increases. It would take a bureaucracy of thousands to 
keep track of price increases to assure they remained 
within the President’s “guidelines.” This is certainly 
known by a management that already has the experience 
of the Nixon “price freeze” under its belt and has 
learned how to get around even a mandatory freeze, let 
alone a voluntary one. 


WORKERS SHOW WAY TO ANSWERS 

Whereas the Administration and business are deter- 
mined to make the workers and their families pay for 
the economic crisis, the workers are displaying a fighting 
mood never before experienced. 


It is clear that the U.S. economy is in a deep and 
serious crisis. Inflation is now at an acknowledged 10 
percent annual rate in the overall consumer price index, 
but is galloping at a 15 percent rate in the most im- 
portant areas that affect workers and their families: 
housing, food, energy, transportation and medical care. 


What this means in simple terms is that workers 
would have to get at least a 15 percent increase in their 
wages to just keep even with their basic costs of living — 
and President Carter is ordering a seven percent limit. 
There is nothing vague about this seven percent limit 
on wages. But the “limit” on price increases is so full 
of loopholes and confusion that the economic experts 
of a national TV network worked a full day trying to 
figure out how the price guideline applied to business — 
and could not come up with an answer. . 

: % , As every worker knows, management is very, eager 


Not only is the working class faced with the “volun- 
tary” wage freeze, it is also confronting the orchestrated 
demand of government and business for increased 
productivity. Every worker knows that increased pro- 
ductivity means a work speed-up, a speed-up on top of 
work conditions that are already inhuman and beyond 
the endurance of production workers. 

In the meantime, Alfred Kahn, the man chosen by 
President Carter to head his anti-inflation program, 
stated that unless Carter’s voluntary wage and price 
program works, the only alternatives are a “mandatory 
wage-price freeze — or a depression.” And immediately 
after Carter announced his voluntary plan, virtually 
every economist — as well as business and labor leaders — 
stated the voluntary program would not work. 


Virtually every major contract brought to the 
workers during 1978 for ratification, beginning with the 
miners at tire first of the year, has been rejected. These 
rejections not only show the great divide between the 
workers and their so-called union leaders, they also 
reveal the growing realization on the part of the work- 
ers that they are the only ones who can provide the 
answers to the problems they face. This will be con- 
firmed with contract negotiations coming up in 1979 — 
which include the Teamsters, auto workers, communica- 
tion workers, textile workers and many others who will 
be heard from as never before. 
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The move increasing the interest rate on the money 
supply already guarantees a decline in construction — 
as well as in other credit buying. This virtually guaran- 
tees at least a recession, if not worse, in the year ahead, 
as well as an increase in unemployment, which already 
officially lists over six million out of work, to over seven 
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STRIKES, SAFETY AND PROFITS 

I find it remarkable that you could 
come up with the lead article last month 
on new U.S. strikes and Carter’s wage 
policy before Carter made his “anti-in- 
flation” speech. This is why N&L is so 
valuable. I am afraid that we are really 
in for worse times ahead on the job, 
because when Carter talked about cut- 
ting government regulation, he was 
really talking about OSHA rules which, 
as weak as they are, do give us a little 
bit more safety. 

Construction worker 
Detroit 


In its first issue after the New York 
newspaper strike ended, the New York 
Times reported what management had 
been saying about the strikers: that they 
were “louts” and “drunkards” and that 
they had the kind of mentality “that 
would let it ail go down the drain,” 
meaning, of course, the owner’s profits. 
The pressman work in deafening rooms 
of two-story presses and are exposed to 
dangerous mists of ink and paper dust. 
In an editorial in the same issue the 
Times summed up its own mentality 
well: “The deeper answer about our 
duty must turn, unashamedly, on profit.” 

Reader 
New York 


mine down there says it was at least 50 
percent effective, in spite of a lot of 
grower violence. A cross was burned at 
the Farm Labor Organizing Committee 
(FLOC) headquarters and the strikers 
were sprayed with pesticides. In a lot 
of cases, striking families had electricity 
and water to their cabins cut off by the 
employers. The racism against all His- 
panics was so bad that even Latino gov- 
ernment outreach workers were office- 
bound because of fear they would be in 
danger. The struggle against Libby and 
Campbell’s, who really control the 
growers, is continuing. 

Activist 

Chicago 


Mtvadv 


WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

H.E.W. Secretary Califano’s recent 
statements in favor of Medicare and 
Medicaid financing of psychosurgery il- 
lustrate well the repressive, sick “mor- 
ality” of this man. Eager to take money 
away from poor women who want an 
abortion, he is only too happy to use 
taxpayers’ dollars for a “final solution” 
for the living — unalterable brain surgery 
to control unwanted behavior. 

Revolutionary Feminist 
Detroit 


THE ELECTIONS AND AFTER 


Everyone is happy that Proposition 6, 
the Briggs initiative against homosexual 
schoolworkers, lost. But the other Briggs 
initiative, Proposition 7 for a broader 
death penalty law, passed by 75%. The 
death penalty is racism in disguise, since 
mostly minorities get sent to the gas 
chamber. It’s like Proposition 13 last 
June, people say they’re against taxes or 
against crime, but what they really mean 
is they want to cut services to poor and 
minorities, and now they want to cut 
their throats. 


I went to hear Marcia Freedman, an 
Israeli feminist, speak at Northwestern 
University. She was supposed to speak 
on Israeli WL, but instead tried to de- 
velop an idea. Her idea was that Juda- 
ism and feminism are opposites. She 
talked about the “overthrow of matri- 
archy” and how the following patria- 
archies — like the Jewish religion — was 
and are oppressive to women. She con- 
cluded that before Palestine was either 
Jewish or Arab it was ruled by women 
and therefore women have a first claim 
to it. 


feel the effects of the Bakke decision 
on higher education. Our class rooms are 
more crowded than last year, as the city 
has continuously laid off more teachers 
each year. I don’t suspect we’ll be tak- 
ing it sitting back. 

In the long run neither the city nor 
the U.S. government has saved itself 
anything, because all of us will be join- 
ing the already enormous ranks of un- 
employed youth. And we end up oppos- 
ing this racist, sexist, exploitative system 
which cannot provide enough jobs, be- 
cause it is becoming increasingly dom- 
inated by more machines, computers 
and now even robots. 

Angered CUNY Student 
New York 


I work in an electronics factory which 
shares the building with three other 
companies. The company next door to 
us uses a solution smelling like acrylic 
paint. On one day a week not only do 
we smell the fumes but it’s actually like 
a fog in my work area. I have com- 
plained to my bosses and they just say, 
“Yes, that’s horrible” but that’s as far 
as it goes. Not only that, but the whole 
second floor is made up of unfinished 
plywood and wooden beams and yet not 
a single fire extinguisher is in the 
building. Maybe the reason the bosses 
are unconcerned about this is because 
they are on the first floor near the exits. 

Electronic Technician 
Chicago 


Lab Worker 
Berkeley, Calif. 

ON IRAN 


I have just received the Nov. N&L, 
and I am very pleased with the material 
on Iran. It is a scandal that Foreign 
Secretary Owen declared support for the 
Shah. The papers here report today that 
the oil workers are endangering exports 
from Iran. This is the best news yet. 

Reader 

Britain 


To me, the real opposition is not be- 
tween Judaism and feminism, but with- 
in each category. Revolutionary Jada- 
ism, is the mass movement for “peace 
now” in Israel and opposition to anti- 
semitism everywhere. Revolutionary 
feminism is not matriarchy but new 
human relations. 

Polish Jew 
Chicago 


GRAY PANTHERS 

I have heard it said that the Black 
Revolt is what started the women think- 
ing towards a realistic vision of their 
plight. I am undertaking now the re- 
sponsibility of starting a bunch of Gray 
Panthers among the women of Ann 
Arbor, but 1 am going to try for male 
and female, young and old, for real 
radicalism. Any help from your deep 
minds appreciated. 

Not-so-old woman 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


DEATH OF DIALLO TELLI 


THE EFFECTS OF BAKKE 


I thought your readers would be in- 
terested in some more details about the 
farmworkers strike in Ohio that was 
mentioned in the Nov. N&L. A friend of 


The N&L editorial on Iran last issue 
was much to the point. The courage of 
the demonstrators (including those in 
the U.S., as in LA and D.C.) is thrilling. 
It is proof again that human ingenuity, 
courage and solidarity can overcome the 
most incredible military hardware back- 
ed by the most technocratic states. 

Supporter 

Connecticut 


This year the City University of New 
York (CUNY) has finally achieved one 
of its aims — to put into effect a pro- 
gram which would drastically eliminate 
minority and poor white students. By 
slashing financial aid in half this year, 
many students are forced to quit col- 
lege or place themselves at the mercy 
of the banks (in which it is virtually 
impossible for a student to get a loan). 

I think that we have just begun to 


The Paris-based magazine Jeune Afri- 
qne has just reported in detail the hor- 
rifying news of the way in which Afri- 
can nationalist leader Diallo Telli died 
in Guinea in early 1977, after being tor- 
tured and starved at the orders of that 
country’s leader, Sekou Toure. Diallo 
Telli had been an important figure in 
the African independence movement and 
had served as Guinea’s Ambassador to 
the UN during the early independence 
years when Guinea inspired the whole 
world by refusing to join De Gaulle’s 
“French Union.” Then, for eight years 
Telli served as President of the Organ- 
ization of African Unity (OAU). 

Guinea had changed into a brutal per- 
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TWO WORLDS 


Iran's revolutionary 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

(The following letter was sent to me by Raya Du- 
nayevskaya, who is away from the office, working on 
her neio book-in-progress, Rosa Luxemburg, Today’s 
Women’s Liberation Movement, and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution. It so totally complements the Lead, we 
had assigned for this issue, on the civil war raging in 
Iran, that I print it in full, below. — Charles Denby, 
Editor) 

November 13, 1978 

Dear CD: 

I’m sure there will be coverage of the civil war in 
Iran in the next issue of N&L, but I thought I’d like 
to discuss with you some of the past revolutionary de- 
velopments there so that today’s context can be seen 
in its totality, that is to say, not only as anti-Shah and 
anti-imperialism but fully revolutionary. For that, we 
need to return to November, 1917, because it was the 
ramifications of the Russian Revolution which spread 
throughout the world and included Iran. 

The first thing the early workers’ state did was to 
abrogate the Tsarist imperial treaties, which for Iran 
meant the end of the old Anglo-Russian division where 
Iran in the north was Russia’s “sphere of influence,” and 
in the southern oil fields it was England’s. It is now 
Iran that stands for oil, but as far back as the turn 
of the century no less than 200,000 Iranians, many from 
the province of Gilan, were working in Russia’s Cau- 
casian oil fields. The 1905 Russo-Japanese war shook up 
the whole East and Middle-East, since it was the first 
time an Asian power won over the Tsar. And just as, 
within Russia, it produced a revolution, so it led to the 
establishment of the first Marxist group also in Iran. 
In any case, by 1917, the revolutionary impact on the 
Iranian masses, again in the province of Gilan, led to 
a revolutionary upsurge which, by 1920, actually es- 
tablished a Socialist Republic in Gilan. 

Since it was a coalition of Marxists and nationalists 
which established the Republic, they no sooner de- 


clared for land reform and the liberation of women 
from the veil than there was a breakup of that coali- 
tion. By the time the Republic also tried to liberate 
Iran, it was bloodily put down. And who do you sup- 
pose did that in 1921? It was the father of the present 
Shah, an army officer named Riza Khan, who soon 
thereafter crowned himself the Shah. 

BRITISH IMPERIALISM PERMITTED his rule to 
continue up to World War II. By then, with U.S. im- 
perialism’s connivance, he was forced into exile be- 
cause “the West” was suspicious of his dealings with 
the Nazis and wanted to keep the shipping lanes open 
for military aid to their new ally, Russia. That doesn’t 
mean that they put down the so-called Pahlavi “dy- 
nasty”. No, they enthroned Riza Khan’s son, then only 
21. Once again, there was the Anglo-Russian occupation 
of Iran and the young Shah learned he was but a 
vassal of U.S. imperialism. Stalin’s Russia, however, 
was not the Russia of Lenin and Trotsky, and had its 
own illusions about remaining in Iran, demanding, in 
fact, some oil concessions. At the end of WW II, U.S. 
imperialism quickly put an end to that illusion and 
Stalin also learned that U.S. imperialism was the 
global power. 

We know that U.S. imperialism was likewise not 
without illusions. It dreamed that its military might 
was sufficient to keep a new revolutionary upsurge 
from reappearing. The exact opposite was the case. 
This time, the National Front, strengthened by prole- 
tarian and peasant revolts, succeeded, by 1951, in put- 
ting Mossadegh in power. With it came the nationaliza- 
tion of the oil industry. By the time these events had 
developed sufficiently to put fear in the heart of the 
Shah and make him flee, U.S. imperialism had pro- 
duced a global Cold War, which brought Eisenhower to 
the White House, Dulles to the State Department and 
McCarthyism to the U.S. Within a week of the Shah’s 
fleeing, the CIA engineered a military coup and brought 
the Shah back to power. The repression started at 
once; it was not long thereafter that the SAVAK out- 
did the CIA in brutality. 

WE KNOW THAT THE 1960s were a revolutionary 


past— and present 

decade throughout the world. But the bourgeois press 
in this country so played up the Shah’s so-called “White 
Revolution” — a mild land reform — that what did not 
stand out glaringly was that this came after the Shah 
massacred a genuinely popular uprising in Tehran it- 
self in 1963. Along with these developments came the 
billions from oil, the corruption in the palace and in 
the military, the gobbling up of those billions in arms, 
and the Shah’s new Grand Illusion that he was truly 
(Continued on Page 7) 


WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
—activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves a form of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could be heard, and the unity of worker 
and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, could 
be worked out for our age. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or 
in its state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya 
Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy and 
Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism 
for our age internationally, as American Civilization 
on Trial concretizes it on the American scene. In 
opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist 
society, we participate in all freedom struggles 
and do not separate the mass activities of workers, 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of 
thinking. We invite you to join with us both in the 
freedom struggles and in working out a theory of 
liberation for our age. 


* Views 


sonal dictatorship by the time Telli re- 
turned in the early 1970’s after having 
been replaced as the leader of the OAU. 
Telli was harassed and finally arrested 
suddenly on a charge of conspiracy. The 
entire national group to which Telli be- 
longed, the Peuls, who comprise about 
40% of the population, were dubbed 
“traitors”. The horrible death of Diallo 
Telli at the hands of the once revolu- 
tionary Sekou Toure and the public si- 
lence of all African heads of state dur- 
ing the period since the former OAU 
leader disappeared is shocking. Jeune 
Afrique wrote bitterly that it was a 
“tragedy for all of Africa” that no one 
spoke out to try to save Telli’s life. 

Jack MacBride 
New York 

• 

LATINO STRUGGLES 

The historic violations of the rights of 
the Nicaraguan people has always been 
accompanied by brutal repression with 
which the government seeks to subju- 
gate its people. A new trick of the dic- 
tator is to hide his participation in para- 
military gangs. These forces, directed by 
military officers and pro-Somoza politi- 
cians, are able to do what the National 
Guard, on the surface, cannot do. The es- 
calation of terror that is imposed by 
these dark forces has already claimed 
inumerable lives. 

Each crime and violation of the peo- 
ple’s rights raises social agitation to new 
levels. The public’s fear has been trans- 
formed into the decision to fight for the 
right to freedom and justice. 

Association for Human Rights 
in Nicaragua of N.Y. and N.J. & 

Comite de Centro Americanos Unidos 
* * * 

In the latest and worst attack on the 
Chicanos Unidos organization, El Paso 
judge Sam Callan last month sentenced 
activist Ramon Arroyo to two to three 
years in prison for “probation viola- 
tions”. Not satisfied with viciously beat- 
ing Ramon the night of the arrest, the 
cops told contradictory lies for hours on 
the witness stand. The stories were so 


ridiculous that even the judge had to 
say that “if this were a jury trial you 
(Ramon) would walk away. But I can- 
not put myself in the position of telling 
the community the police are liars.” 

The feeling in the Chicano community 
is that Ramon is being prosecuted for 
his beliefs and activities in the struggle 
for Chicano rights and self-determina- 
tion. We need help to fight the sentence 
and the El Paso establishment. For more 
information on how to assist us, please 
write: 

La Causa Legal Defense 
P.O. Box 17111 
El Paso, Texas 79917 

• 

EUROPE— EAST AND WEST 

People in Czechoslovakia are trying to 
understand the phenomenon called Euro- 
communism, but even simply factual in- 
formation is hard to get. It is unbeliev- 
able to what degree one can be cut off 
from the outside world. Some informa- 
tion does trickle through, mostly by ra- 
dio, but it cannot compensate for the 
written text. Ever since the views of 
the French or Italian Communists began 
to differ from those of the Czech CP, 
their press, which was, up to 1970, an 
important source of information, has 
been more and more severely censored. 
Some people have resorted to going to 
the libraries of foreign embassies where 
newspapers and journals may be dis- 
played. That is the same reason some 
have learned Polish, since the Poles (by 
comparison to the Czechs) are liberal in 
translating Western literature, both fic- 
tion and non-fiction. 

Correspondent 
East Europe 

* * * 

I have just returned from West Ger- 
many, and I want to tell you that I was 
surprised at the vitality of the opposi- 
tion there. They had a huge demonstra- 
tion in Dortmund of 40,000 against lock- 
outs and unemployment, demanding a 
35 hour week. There is also a lot of or- 
ganizing against Berufsverbot (black- 


listing). Some victims of Berufsverbot 
have recently gone on a hunger strike, 
and the law is hated by most students. 
Everywhere in Germany you see the 
Women’s Liberation groups and the WL 
magazines Emma and Courage. Courage 
has just had a big court case against the 
mass-circulation Stern, for using Play- 
boy-type pictures of a naked Black wo- 
man in chains on the cover. There is 
also the activity of the Iranian students 
against the Shah, Germany is really 
quite a politically exciting place now. 

Correspondent 
West Africa 


THINKING ABOUT AFRICA 

Nov. 12 was a celebration for the 25th 
anniversary of the American Committee 
on Africa. Given the history of ACOA, 
the program was a let-down. The main 
address was by Congresswoman Cardis 
Collins, who said only what a disappoint- 
ment it was that in spite of Andy Young, 
the Carter Administration has done 
nothing to help the freedom struggles 
in Southern Africa. Dennis Brutus read 
a few of his poems on the South African 
struggle, and Vinie Burrows read two 
speeches given by Winnie Mandela, 
which were very political and moving. 

However, the only real political talk 
was given by Dick Gregory, the come- 
dian, who said the only way to keep the 
U.S. government and the multi-national 
corporations from exploiting Africa was 
to have a revolution here. He advised 
the African nations to be wary of Black 
Americans who immigrate to Africa to 
help them, because they are really run- 
ning away from the fight that is taking 
place here in the U.S. 

Black Marxist-Humanists 
New York 

* * * 

Recently we went to the Second An- 
nual Steve Biko Memorial. The meeting 
consisted of showing the movie “Rising 
Tide,” an arts performance and a speech 
by a leader of an anti-imperialist or- 
ganization. The speaker mentioned only 
one thing about Biko: that he was a 
good organizer. The rest of the talk 


was on the awful conditions in South 
Africa and awful conditions here in the 
U.S. I agree with that, but his conclus- 
ion was to ask people to call their 
Chicago alderman about a bill on di- 
vestiture and to support liberation move- 
ments by giving money to his organiza- 
tion. I wanted to talk about Biko’s 
philosopy, but there was no discussion 
period. 

What it said to me was to what lengths 
people will go to separate philosophy 
and organization. But it was Biko’s phil- 
osophy, his organization of thought that 
made Biko what he was, and created the 
basis for the activity of Soweto. 

Angry 

^Chicago 


BLIND WORKERS ORGANIZE 

Over 400 blind people, members of the 
National Federation of the Blind (NFS), 
came to Chicago from all over the coun- 
try to picket the annual meeting of the 
National Accrediting Council for Agen- 
cies serving the Blind (N.A.C.). N.A.C.- 
accredited agencies fight us when we 
try to get rehabilitation programs to 
teach us skills that let us be fully inde- 
pendent. 

Blind workers at the N.A.C.-accredited 
Chicago Lighthouse for the Blind are 
trying to get their union recognized as 
their bargaining agent. Many workers 
were fired after their failure to organize 
the Lighthouse two years ago. Also, the 
Cincinnati Association for the Blind has 
refused to bargain with the union al- 
though the workers there voted it in 
overwhelmingly. 

The NFB is our organization — we are 
the blind speaking for ourselves. We 
brought ourselves to Chicago and no 
sighted people led us on our picket line. 
A high point came when some of us got 
into NA.C.’s press conference, and 
N.A.C. admitted that they oppose blind 
workers in sheltered shops trying to get 
minimum wage protection! We have hurt 
N.A.C., but we won’t stop until we have 
abolished it. 

NFB member 
Detroit 
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Revolutionary unrest growing in Colombia 


BarranquiUa, Colombia — This is the fourth 
largest city in Colombia, with over one million 
people: It’s an industrial city — with aluminum, 
petrochemicals, textiles and cement industries, 
and a large marine terminal. But it’s also the 
“forgotten city.” 

A voice from Brazil 

Recife, Brazil — In Brazil we have been living for 
many years in a very repressive situation. People are 
arrested for almost anything. If they don’t agree with 
the government they are called communist, subversive. 
They can be tortured, killed, made to disappear. I had 
friends who were tortured. I have a cousin that was 
arrested and put in a dark room for weeks, only be- 
cause her name was in the address book of a girl who 
was considered communist. 

People are scared in Brazil. When I was in the 
University this was the attitude at first, but a group of 
people in my class decided to study Marxism and we 
made a study group. The books were kept covered with 
different papers and hidden in the bottom of the drawer. 

Later on in the university, we had a little more 
freedom when we realized that we had strength if the 
whole class joined in a common interest. So we were 
able to drive out some professors, demand better teach- 
ers, and insist on discussing things in class. 

After graduation (they graduated us six months 
early), I tried to work as a journalist. One of the first 
days I was sent to cover the suicide of a worker who 
had jumped off the 22nd floor of a building. He bad a 
family with five children, earning $85 per month. I 
asked his boss where he lived and he said that it was in 
the slums in a place that was hard to reach. 1111 $ was 
the reason he gave for doing nothing to notify the family. 

As I am writing this I am scared of someone read- 
ing it and saying I am a communist. People can’t say 
what they think in Brazil, they can’t write about what 
is happening. In a country of 110 million people, the 
majority of the population live in very bad conditions 
earning a mere $50 per month. 

— Shoshana 


While politicians pocket all the money, the parks 
are overgrown, sanitation is sporadic, neighborhood 
blackouts are frequent, and water service provides just 
a trickle. The buses are falling apart, taxis are 1950s 
vintage, and the closest beach is a mudhole. 

Inflation is around 30 percent. Bus fares have gone 
from one peso last year to 1.50, two pesos at night, and 
2.50 on holidays. Buses were burned in the capital, 
Bogota, over the last increase. Unemployment is 50-60 
percent. With no unemployment insurance or welfare, 
you literally starve or steal Starvation is not uncommon. 

The Universidad del Atlantico, the only public uni- 
versity here, is under constant threat of closing. Only 
the few who know someone or are very lucky can get a 
job to pay their way through college. One friend lost 
two years waiting for professors who never showed up 
for classes — because they were not being paid. 

The military police have their headquarters only a 
block away. Every time students protest over miserable 
learning conditions or government repression, they’re 
there in force. They shot another student in the back 
several weeks ago at the Universidad Nacional in Bogota. 
Torturings and disappearances continue. 

Everybody is political here. Nobody votes, either for 
the bourgeois parties or the Communist Party, which 
everyone recognizes as bourgeois. But the organized left 
is not up to the challenge. “Don’t Vote! Boycott the 
Elections!”, painted on walls, is not sufficient when al- 
ready no one is voting. People call the left groups “tira- 
dor de piedras” — rock-throwers — to express their lack 
of seriousness. 

But there isn’t any fear of Marxism or revolution. 
BarranquiUa has five or six bookstores, and Bogota has 
that many in only one three-block area, and even the 
ones that are not explicitly “radical” have quite a bit of 
Marxist, socialist, and social criticism works prominently 
displayed. The feeling seems to be that sooner or later 
revolution of some sort is inevitable. 


Ahora . . . en espanol 

La Lucha Latina Para la Libertad 

y la Filosofia Marxista-Humanista 

de Liberacion 

• Las Revoluciones Latinoamericanas Incompletas, un 
analisis por Raya Dunayevskaya 

• La lucha para la libertad y las fuerzas revolucionarias 
los latinos, los obreros, los negros, las mujeres y la 
juventud 

Precio: $1 (porte 30c) 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


Class, rate straggle inseparable 


hy John Alan 

Recently, when Lou Turner (co-author of Frantz 
Fanon, Soweto and American Black Thought) and I were 
invited to speak at various campuses in California, we 
were asked by Black students whether we thought the 
class struggle was more important than the race struggle 
in this period of Black liberation. There was no doubt 
that the askers were of the opinion that the class struggle 
was more fundamental. This is not an isolated opinion. 

In the last few years, a number of Black intellectuals 
have concluded that there is a declining significance of 
race in American Black thought, which stands in total 
opposition to the thinking of many of the Black militants 
of a decade ago. And, on the surface, this is true. 

This sudden discovery of the class struggle as the 
real struggle of Black people in the U.S. stems partially 
from the realization by a whole new generation of Black 
workers, youth, and certain Black inteUectuals, that the 
legacy of the Black revolts of the 1969s has been greater 
unemployment and greater pauperization of the masses 
of Black people. The gains of those revolts have gone 
primarily to benefit the Black middle class, which is now 
remaining aloof from the economic problems and racism 
most Black people face daily. 

In the face of these objective conditions, it is quite 
natural that class should loom large in the foreground 
of the thinking of Black youth. But, it would be wrong 
to think in terms of an abstract class struggle. The class 
struggle has existed in the U.S. from its very inception, 
and at the same time, it has always had the added di- 
mension of race. This racial dimension has at times 
confused the class issues that were involved, and at the 
same time, has sharpened the class struggle to the point 
where it begins to philosophically question the very 
organization of capitalist society, as shown during the 
Black revolt in Detroit in 1967. 

Karl Marx was probably the first person who fully 
understood the class/ race nature of the class struggle 
in the U.S., contrary to the opinion of some Black 
leaders and intellectuals. In 1869, Marx wrote to Engels 
that he thought that the movement of slaves against the 


institution of slavery was one of the greatest movements 
of that time. He later developed how it was this move- 
ment of slaves which had the potential for the pre- 
dominance of free labor on the North American con- 
tinent. He was also aware of the racial prejudice of 
white labor and warned, “Labor in toe white skin cannot 
emancipate itself where in the Black it is branded.” 

It w<as only after the Civil War that a real trade 
union movement came into being and with it the struggle 
for the eight hour day. At that juncture of American 
history, the early unions were forced to deal with the 
class/race issues for, with very few exceptions, labor 
unions permitted blind racial prejudice to fragment the 
labor movement, setting its effectiveness back for gen- 
erations. This problem still exists and will exist as long 
as the exploitive system of capitalism remains in power. 

This question of class vs. race was raised specifically 
around the discussion of Frantz Fanon’s disagreement 
with Jean-Paul Sartre’s idea that the great universal was 
the class struggle to achieve socialism, and that the 
Black and Third World struggles were only a passing 
particular. Fanon’s disagreement was poetic and em- 
phatic. He rejected any concept of an abstract class 
struggle that left out the concept of race, because the 
very concrete issue of race has been introduced into class 
by colonialism. 

Here in the U.S., race is still a very concrete issue; 
it appears in the midst of every class struggle and must 
be dealt with continually. Its pulse can be taken in 
some of the most “liberal” states where we are witness- 
ing the revival of hate groups like the Klan and toe 
Nazis. These are far from being isolated lunatic fringes 
of reaction, because their emergence is within toe politi- 
cal situation which is gradually destroying the civil rights 
gains of the massive Black revolutionary movements of 
the 1969s. 

The class struggle certainly is the form to overthrow 
capitalism. But to ignore the race struggle, which is 
basically aimed at the same objective, is to doom the 
successful establishing of a totally new human society, 
with new, truly human relationships for all races. 


Save Lath American Center! 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The Latin American Studies 
Center at Cal. State University, LA, is now on the list 
of entities to be considered for abolition in order to com- 
pensate for a reduction in the school budget. If abolished, 
the Center, with its bilingual staff, museum, audio visual 
resources, library, and seminar room would be closed. 

The Center not only administers coursework for 
students interested in Latin America, but serves as a 
vital source of information for the university and the 
community. Over 200 publications, thousands of slides, 
and many records and audio and video tapes are avail- 
able. 

Outstanding cultural events such as concerts by the 
Parras, the Folkloristas, Inti-Illimani and QuilapayUn 
have been brought to the U.S. The Center has actively 
sought participation of community organizations in plan- 
ning activities, as with the most recent conferences on 
Central America and Mexico and the Southwest. 

Please send letters of support for the Center’s sur- 
vival to Dean Donald O. Dewey, CSULA, Los Angeles, 
CA, 90032; also a copy to Dr. Louis DeArmond, Director, 
Latin American Studies, CSULA. 
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people, have enough confidence in their own ability to 
make a better world, that they will not let others do 
their thinking for them.” 

It is this type of talking and doing, or what you 
may call theory and practice among workers, that 
started a whole new stage of thought in America — 
Marxist-Huznanist thought. At that time, everyone from 
scientists to Ford executives who coined the word 
Automation, to business magazines, began to blame the 
word Automation for bringing back Depression jitters. 
But the labor leaders assisted by bowing before it as 
progress, ahd painting a rosy future of what it should 
be, instead of speaking of what it is. 

TWO ATTITUDES 

The division between the rank-and-file workers and 
the labor leaders is seen nowhere so clearly as in the 
different attitudes each has towards Automation, and 
now Unimation. Where the labor leaders speak of the 
future and the promise it holds for vast improvements 
in living conditions and leisure time, the auto workers 
deal with it as it affects their daily lives. 

The todayness of Karl Marx is truly overwhelming. 
His description of Automation some 115 years ago fits 
more precisely the reality than any present-day writer. 
In opposition to the liberals of his day, who saw in- 
creased production as leading to the “happy life of 
abundance,” Marx described the concrete strife of 
workers and the machine when it is capitalistically- 
controlled. i 

He said an organized system of machines, to which 
motion is communicated by transmitting machinery from 
the Automaton, is the most developed form of produc- 
tion by machinery. Even the lightening of labor becomes 
a sort of torture, since the machine does not free the 
laborer from work, but deprives the work of all interest. 

By means of its conversions into an Automaton, the 
instrument of labor confronts the laborer during the 
labor process in the shape of capital, of dead labor, that 
dominates, and pumps dry, living labor power. The 
separation of the intellectual powers of production from 
manual labor, and the conversion of those powers into 
the might of capital over labor, is finally completed by 
modern industry erected on the foundation of machinery. 

The maturity of our age is that the totality of the 
crisis compels us to have a philosophy of revolution with 
a totality of outlook on this society. 



Indignant Heart : 
A Black Worker’s 
Journal 


by Charles Denby 
Editor, News & Letters 


From Jim Crow South to northern auto plants. 


from Montgomery to Black caucuses in the unions. 


Pre-publication offer. Only $4 (includes 


postage) 

After Jan. 1979, $4.80 paperback, $12 hard cover. 
(Plus 50?: postage) 

Special offer available only from News & Letters, 
1900 E. Jefferson, Detroit, MI 48207. 
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Michigan-wide anti-nuclear protest at Midland 



Midland, Mich. — Three hundred demonstra- 
tors from all over Michigan — with hand-painted 
signs saying “Nuclear power: not safe, not cheap, 
not wanted” and “Stop nuclear power and nu- 
clear war” — converged here Nov. 18 at the con- 
struction site of the Consumers Power nuclear 
plant to demand a permanent halt to the con- 

Divestiture movement grows 

(Continued from Page 1) 

how that form of revolt is in total opposition to single 
strategies, or activism void of theoretic preparation for 
revolution, we will continue to repeat the same mistakes 
that doomed the highpoint of 1968 to a stillbirth. 

— Peter Wermuth 

• 

Chicago, 111. — A weekend conference, Oct. 20-22, on 
“University and Corporate Involvement in South Africa,” 
held at Northwestern University, attracted more than 
400 people from more than 15 midwestern colleges, 
and from as far away as Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

Student groups described efforts to get university 
trustees to divest, including the inauguration of Yale’s 
new president where students successfully demanded a 
right to be on the speakers’ platform. Several students 
emphasized a new development — the efforts by the 
U.S. Justice Department and state attorneys to legally 
prohibit divestiture by universities. 

The conference endorsed a national week of actions 
in March around South Africa, the Nov. 21 actions 
against the KKK in Tupelo, Miss., and the formation of 
an ongoing Midwest Steering Committee. 

Efforts to link the liberation struggles in South 
Africa to those in the U.S. were, unfortunately, discour- 
aged; the Wilmington Ten, the Bakke case, and Tupelo 
were merely mentioned. 

The organizers were so intent on building a divesti- 
ture movement “on the scale of the anti-Vietnam war 
movement” that they actually prevented serious discus- 
sion on the philosophy emerging from the Black Con- 
sciousness movement. Individuals who came were clearly 
interested in this philosophy. 

— Anti-apartheid activist 

Students fight Bakke effects 

New York, N.Y. — The effects of the Bakke de- 
cision are being felt in law schools, but there is also 
resistance to the attempt to curtail minority admissions. 

Rutgers Law School had one of the best affirmative 
action programs, with 25 percent of the seats in its 
entering classes reserved for minority students. But 
pressures came to bear after Bakke. When word got out 
that the faculty might change the program, students 
jammed their meeting and warned they would consider 
it “a declaration of war.” The faculty voted instead to 
have 30 percent of the seats for minorities and “dis- 
advantaged whites.” 

Meanwhile, at Brooklyn Law School, where students 
have been trying for three years to get an effective 
affirmative action program, the school has chosen this 
time to expel a Puerto Rican woman instead of putting 
her on probation. Lydia Padilla has responded with a 
federal law suit, and a trial is in progress. As one stu- 
dent who supports her said, “Bakke has absolved the 
administrators of law schools of the feeling that they 
should do anything for minorities.” 


struction and operation of nuclear power plants in 
Michigan. 

Binging and chanting “No Nukes,” we marched from 
the local school to the plant gates — the gates of the 
massive Dow Chemical Corporation factory complex for 
whom the plant is being built. Some of the protestors I 
talked with recalled the demonstrations against Dow 
during the Vietnam war, when that company made 
napalm. One man carried a sign that said: “First Hir- 
oshima Nagasaki, Then Napalm Vietnam, What Now 
Dow?” 

Representatives of the Great Lakes Energy Alliance 



— News & Letters photo 

Anti-nuclear marchers at Dow Chemical’s gate. 


and the Huron Alliance spoke about the dangers of both 
nuclear power and nuclear weapons, and the need for 
community control of energy production and use. We 
cheered all mention of anti-nuke protests the world 
over, from Germany to Spain, France to Japan, and 
sang anti-nuke versions of “We Shall Overcome” and 
“This Land is Your Land.” 

A Midland woman who works at Dow, one of the few 
Dow employees at the demonstration, said to me: “I 

Hostos funds— for trucking? 

New York, N.Y. — The City University finally al- 
located funds for the renovation of the “500” building 
at Hostos Community College in the South Bronx. But 
now the administration says it is responsible for this 
victory, not the students and community residents who 
occupied 500 for three months last spring. (See May & 
June, 1978, News & Letters). 

The administration is only acting under pressure 
in applauding the renovation. In President Santiago’s 
plan to turn Hostos into a vocational training college, 
liberal arts courses (80 percent of the curriculum) will 
be replaced by “career” programs like mechanics and 
“psychology for supervisors.” 

It reduces schooling to the most basic capitalist, 
relation — the division of mental from manual labor. 
Poor and minority students of Hostos are to be tracked 
into courses like mechanics and secretarial skills, with- 
out being able to study their own history as Puerto 
Ricans and Dominicans, or examine the great revolu- 
tionary ideas their struggles for freedom have produced. 

The greatest thing about the occupation of 500 last 
spring was that students, faculty, and community sup- 
porters took over the building, held their own classes 
in it, and did the cleaning, security, organizing, plan- 
ning, etc. on on their own. 

They showed what a new society could be like — 
doing and thinking joined in self-activity, and that’s 
precisely what the administration is attacking by reduc- 
ing the school to a vocational college. 

— Hostos student 


heard that the military is developing a solar laser beam. 
If they do, then the government might spend some money 
on solar power — but look how whatever they do is done 
first for destruction.” 

What excited me most about the Midland protest 
was both the high-spirited energy of the crowd — from 
so many different Michigan communities — and the 
diversity of ideas expressed. Many people I talked with 
wanted to discuss not only nuclear power, but, as inter- 
related, the American government’s aid to the Shah of 
Iran, or U.S. involvement in apartheid South Africa. I 
did miss, however, the deepened dimension that Black 
participation in the all-white rally could have brought. 

When we left, we taped a leaflet to the plant gate 
that ends: “We pledge to build a more loving and re- 
sponsible world for ourselves, our children, and future 
generations of all living things on this planet.” 

— Marxist-Humanist participant 


TWO WORLDS 
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a global power. 

What they all try to forget is that the 1970s are 
not the 1950s, either in Iran or in the U.S. The CIA 
does not have any such power as it wielded in 1953 in 
the Iran coup — which, unfortunately, does not mean 
that they do not have intentions of repeating another 
counter-revolution in Iran. 

The very fact that martial law had to be declared 
not only in Tehran, but 11 other cities, including Is- 
fahan, also brings up the question of the religious move- 
ment. The Shah tries to cover the unyielding revolt of 
the masses as if it is nothing more than a “mob” urged 
on by those who wish to turn the clock back. While 
there is no doubt that some of the Moslem clergy are 
reactionaries, it is not true that they are setting the 
direction, that they comprise what the Shah, with his 
penchant for contradictions, calls “Islamic Marxists.” 
What is true is that when a revolution is genuinely 
popular, it involves the nation as a whole. And in that 
confrontation some unsavory characters may be present. 

It is the mass movement however that decides the 
direction, raises the flag of liberation, and shouts, 
“Down with the Shah” as but one of the many demands 
for the end of this tyranny, propped by American im- 
perialism. For that matter, some of the most radical 
women students have started to wear the veil, not be- 
cause they are rolling the clock backward, but because 
under the veil can be hidden arms. 

FROM THE IMPERIALIST, most reactionary point 
of view — and that is headed by U.S. imperialism— let 
us not forget that it is not just the Shah that is being 
protected against the mass revolt, but the global in- 
terests of the imperialists. And it is not at all excluded 
that, if the Shah and his military regime cannot totally 
destroy this movement, the Shah would be removed. 
Everything from a “constitutional monarchy” to a full 
military regime, is possible. 

What makes it not just possible, but probable, is 
the fact that the other global power, Russia, is not 
ready to initiate WW III over Iran. And the supposed- 
ly more revolutionary regime, China, though it con- 
siders Russia as Enemy Number One, finds more in 
common with Russia in the sense that, as state capi- 
talists, they are just like the “private” capitalists in their 
total opposition to one thing and one thing only — and 
that is an outright proletarian revolutionary regime. 

This is the international tragedy — that the Left, 
even that part of it which does see that Russia and 
China have separate national interests that outweigh 
everything else, does not see that it is not only as 
nations that they do not come to the aid of the revo- 
lutionary movement in Iran. Rather, it is that they are 
opposed to revolution — genuine mass revolutions in 
their own countries and elsewhere. It is this which 
unites them against spontaneous revolt: though each, as 
nation, considers the other, as nation, “Enemy Number 
One,” both are equally opposed to revolution, national- 
ly and internationally. 

At this point, however, both of these nations are 
simply standing aside. American imperialism will do no 
such thing. Whereas it cannot achieve what it achieved 
in the Cold War, it has no intention whatever of letting 
the revolutionaries win. It cannot be underestimated 
that it put the present Shah on the throne; it killed 
the national revolution in 1953; it prefers the Shah, 
whom it has armed to the. teeth, above even Saudi 
Arabia as “the guarantor of the Gulf and the Indian 
Oceans.” 

It is not only that Iran’s oil (and that is second 
only to Saudi Arabia’s), is crucial to Western imperial- 
ism, but that Iran is the passageway for all of the 
Middle East’s oil to the U.S., Europe and Japan. Indeed, 
its geographic location makes it every bit as crucial 
to the whole global conflict as its oil — for it is the 
passageway to the Indian Ocean as well as the Red 
Sea, the crossroads to the Middle East and also to 
Africa. Not only, therefore, must we solidarize with 
the Iranian masses against U.S. imperialism, but we 
must focus on the fact that U.S. imperialism heads the 
global counter-revolution. The best way to end that role 
is to intensify the revolutionary activities right here. 

Yours, 

Raya 
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Rhodesian genocidal massacres fail to crush freedom fighters 


Rhodesian military planes conducted terrorist 
attacks on Oct. 19 and 20 across the borders of 
Zambia and Mozambique against 12 Zimbabwean 
camps, including a refugee camp at Chikumbi. They 
killed, according to their own claims, no less than 
1,500 people. This was the largest raid since the 
white racist government of Ian Smith killed over 
1,200 people in similar massacres in November. 

Joshua Nkomo, the leader of the Zimbabwe 
African Peoples Union (ZAPU), claimed that the 
military terrorists killed 226 and wounded 629 res- 
idents of the refugee camp. He claimed the Rho- 
desians used napalm and wiped out everything in 
the camp. He made it clear such genocide would 
not be tolerated. 

The U.S. State Department, aside from its 
usual “deploring”, did nothing and said it would 
have to “wait until the dust settled” before issuing 
any other statements. 

Four hundred students in the Zambian capital 
at Lusaka marched to the U.S. and British embas- 
sies, holding them responsible for the bombings and 
shouting “Yankees go home.” 

The guerrilla forces demonstrated their ability 
to strike anywhere within Zimbabwe by carrying 
out a rocket attack on Nov. 12 within the city of 
Salisbury with impunity. The 300 white fanners who 
still control large farms of 1,000 to 35,000 acres are 
becoming nervous about the presence of the large 
guerrilla forces in Zambia waiting to put an end to 
the Smith regime. The whites are fleeing. Fear will 
spur on that exodus. 

The situation grows worse every day as the 
Smith government breaks promise after promise. 
Smith is so desperate that he has taken to drafting 
Blacks into the Rhodesian army and hopes to drive 
them into battle at the point of a gun, if necessary. 
Last month alone, over 1,490 whites out of a pop- 
ulation of 260,000 whites chose to leave the country, 
father than face the obvious conclusion that Smith 
will lose the war in the end. More than 14,000 
people have been killed during the past six years of 
struggle. 

The war in Zimbabwe so far has been conduct- 
ed by guerrilla forces of ZAPU and ZANU, con- 
ducting raids against small settlements and the 
estates of the whites. There is no way that Ian 
Smith can win this type of warfare. There are 
thousands of such targets and his white-led army 
is in no position to “protect” all of them. Nkomo 
will avoid open pitched battles in which the su- 
perior military equipment of the Rhodesian army 


can be brought to bear. 

The Blacks within Zimbabwe are divided along 
class lines. The educated Black elite is politically 
to the right — the professional class looking forward 
to the day when their white counterparts depart 
and they will occupy their place in society. Most 
of that type of “leader” are from the older gene- 
ration. Not only do their ideas clash with the 
younger generation, but their class interests are 
as far apart from them as they are from their 
white rulers. 

Nkomo does have some support from British 
and U.S. governments because he is the mildest 
of Ian Smith’s opponents and they hope he will 
control the revolutionary Left. Russia also sup- 
ports him because he has a mass base. 


lip service to the idea of independence but have 
actually supported Smith. The recent visit of Ian 
Smith to the U.S. was under the sponsorship of a 
group of reactionary U.S. senators, led by Sen. 
Hayakawa, who is remembered for his fight against 
the San Francisco anti-Vietnam war youth. 

The mass struggle in Zimbabwe against, first, 
British imperialism, and now, the most reactionary 
neo-fascist regime of Ian Smith, is at the stage 
where the whole white minority exploitative regime 
knows that its days are numbered. And we in the 
USA should know to demand that its death-throes 
not kill thousands more. 


Nicaragua 



Zimbabwe liberation supporters in front of the 
White House protest Ian Smith’s U.S. tour. 

Robert Mugabe, the leader of ZANU, who has 
his bases in Angola, has led most of the successful 
guerrilla attacks from bases in Mozambique and 
has the most mass support among the revolutionary 
youth. 

Sithole and Chirau, who share Smith’s leader- 
ship, have the least popular support, command no 
military influence, and will be swept aside for 
being hardly more than Ian Smith’s “boys”, al- 
though they were once more serious nationalists. 

The U.S. and British governments have paid 


Opposition to the U.S. -installed and backed So- 
moza dynasty in Nicaragua culminated this year 
when a new general strike erupted after the Aug. 22 
seizure of the National Palace by the Sandinista 
guerrillas. Ih the civil war that followed, Somoza 
crushed, for the time being, the armed rebellion 
as over 3,000 Nicaraguans were gunned down — 
many of them teenagers trying to keep the National 
Guard out of their towns. 

Even before the open civil war, Carter had 
sent a letter of encouragement to Somoza for his 
progress on “human rights” just when he was mur- 
dering unarmed high school students. At the height 
of the civil war and world press reaction to his 
hypocrisy, Carter decided that more important than 
keeping Somoza was keeping control, as the U.S. 
missile cruiser, Richard K. Turner, suddenly ap- 
peared off the Pacific coast of Nicaragua. 

After witnessing the depth and persistence of 
the opposition to Somoza, Carter initiated his new- 
est imperialistic intervention in the affairs of Nica- 
ragua. First, it was an OAS team of foreign minis- 
ters which launched its “investigation” of the mur- 
ders with a cocktail party in Managua. Then envoys 
from Guatemala and the Dominican Republic, whose 
governments are also headed by U.S. puppets, joined 
Carter in a “regional mediation effort.” 

The present U.S. balancing act between Somoza 
and the “broad opposition front” is aimed above all 
at the Nicaraguan masses who have promised re- 
newed opposition to Somoza on all levels, and who 
have witnessed a lifetime of U.S. “mediation.” What 
Carter fears most is their self-activity which is out- 
side the realm of U.S. control and is a possible 
new breakthrough in cutting the ties of U.S. domi- 
nation throughout Latin America. 


Iranian masses demand removal of Shah, U5. imperialism 


(Continued from Page 1) 

By early October, nearly every factory, service in- 
dustry and government ministry in the country had 
either been on strike or was planning to strike. And the 
demands became increasingly political, including freedom 
for political prisoners, the lifting of martial law, an end 
to censorship, and the outlawing of SAVAX “thought 
control” offices from the factories, schools and offices. 
WORKERS’ DEMANDS GROW 

Every school in Iran was shut down by the strike 
of 400,000 teachers, who demanded — in addition to all 
the above demands — the right to form their own union 
and publish newspapers, and a thoroughgoing change in 
the whole educational system. Newspaper journalists 
and printers demanded an end to censorship, won it 
(temporarily), and promptly published demands of other 
striking workers. Postal workers, steel, copper, iron ore, 
textile, railroad and airline workers were all out in 
October, as street demonstrations also reached new 
heights. Cities with populations of no more than 100,000 
saw repeated protests of over 70,000. 

But it was the nation-wide sitdown strike of 37,000 
oilworkers on Oct. 31 that truly paralyzed Iran. And it 
was especially against the Iranian workers that the mili- 
tary government was instituted, as millions of barrels 
of crude oil and billions of cubic meters of natural gas 
were immediately cut off from foreign markets and 
Iran began losing $60 million a day. 

WOMEN, PEASANTS, YOUTH 

Ever newer sections of the population had been 
drawn into the struggle. 

Tens of thousands of women — wearing their black 
veils and walking in separate contingents — not only 
marched with their own banners, but led the fraterniza- 
tion with the troops of Tehran. Mass participation of the 
peasantry was also striking, many coming into the cities 
to take part, and others organizing their own marches to 
register grievances at the governors’ offices. 

Even the Shah’s 700,000-man army could not be 
trusted Most of the conscripts, 18 to 20 years old, are 
drafted from the peasantry and the poorest urban fam- 
ilies; and thefe were constant reports of young soldiers 
refusing to fire, or actually joining the demonstrators. 

The students were in the forefront of the battles. 


One of the largest was that at Tehran University on Oct. 
25, where two different contingents marched together — 
one under green banners as the symbol of Islam, and 
the other, larger one, under red banners proclaiming: 
“For a revolutionary democratic republic of Iran under 
the leadership of the working class.” 

In a desperate and futile attempt to blunt some of 
the strike-wave, the Shah had earlier ordered across-the- 
board wage increases ranging from 25 to over 100 per- 
cent for a million workers. On Oct. 25, as a supposed 
“birthday” gift, he promised the release of 1,126 political 
prisoners. Not only was the list condemned as “token” 
as well as fraudulent, but those who were released im- 
mediately went to the newspapers, which printed the 
harrowing stories of tortures they bad suffered, which 
Iranians had never before read about. 

Nothing the Shah had attempted seemed able to 
abate the raging storm, not even the dismissal of some 
of the most corrupt of his cronies — from the former 
Prime Minister Amir Abbas Hoveida to the former head 
of the SAVAK, Nemafollah Nassiri — designed to “ap- 
pease” the masses at the same moment he imposed the 
military government. Most important of all, the oil 
workers refused to go back to work, even after troops 
had fired on them and killed or wounded scores the 
first day of their strike. 

A LONG HISTORY OF REVOLT 

The Iranian people have a long history of struggle 
against all kinds of oppression — from their revolution 
of 1906-09 to wrest a constitution from the Qajar dynasty, 
through the struggles of the Azerbaijani and Kurdish 
national minorities for independent republics in western 
Iran, to the mass movement that began with a massive 
strike in 1946 against the British oil monopolies and 
ended in 1951 by putting Mossadegh in power and na- 
tionalizing the entire oil industry. It was Mossadegh the 
CIA ousted in 1953, when they reimposed the Shah on 
the Iranian people. 

It was surely no accident that the U.S. Ambassador 
to Iran from 1973 to 1976 was none other than Richard 
Helms, sent there after he had been removed as Direc- 
tor of the CIA following Watergate. It had been Nixon 
who ^tupjgied in Itan on his way home from Russia in 
May tff lirft >(0 zrishre the Shah that he had been assigned 


the key rtflc in the Middle East for Western imperialism. 

Though Nixon fell. Helms didn’t. Indeed, while Am- 
bassador, he fulfilled his role as friend and mentor to 
the Shah so well, that Carter is now left worrying that 
the Shah knows more than he does. 

In UJB. global strategy no country is more important 
in the Middle East than oil-rich and strategically-located 
Iran. It represents both a bulwark against Russia to its 
north and a crucial safeguard for oil shipments out of 
the Persian Gulf, through which pass no less than two- 
thirds of the entire world’s oil supplies. American im- 
perialism has no intention of letting their Shah be ousted 
by a revolution. 

PERMANENT STATE OF CRISIS 

But the political and economic demands that the 
workers made inseparable reveal that the crisis in Iran 
is permanent. The influx of great oil revenues has pro- 
duced a small group of very rich Iranians and has served 
only to widen the tremendous gulf between rich and 
poor. The agrarian reform the Shah was supposed to 
have instituted in the 1960s has so devastated the coun- 
try’s agriculture that a land which had, at least, always 
been able to feed itself, now must import almost all of 
its food from abroad. All the Shah’s so-called “white 
revolution” accomplished was an exodus of peasants into 
the cities, where they have joined a growing army of 
unemployed. 

The complexities of the global relations between 
the superpowers (see Raya Dunayevskaya’s Two Worlds, 
page 5) have only added to the miseries of the Iranian 
people and make certain one thing alone — that the 
revolt will continue, whether underground or in the 
streets. 3 _| 

As we go to press, the two-week-old military govern- 
ment has still not been able to get full production going 
in the oil fields; not a day passes without a new demon- 
stration erupting in another part of Iran; and the Kur- 
dish people have joined in the demand for the Shah to 
go. Our solidarity with the Iranian revolution begins with 
our strongest opposition to American imperialism’s long- 
entrenched, CIA-manipulated, bloody responsibility for 
the neo-fascist regime in Iran — and with making the 
American revolution right here at home. 



